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Message from Illinois Attorney General Kwame Raoul 


The following report represents the conclusion of my office’s multi-year investigation 
into child sex abuse by members of the Catholic clergy in the six dioceses across IIli- 
nois — the Archdiocese of Chicago and the Dioceses of Belleville, Joliet, Peoria, Rock- 
ford, and Springfield. This investigation began in the latter half of 2018 on the heels 
of a Pennsylvania grand jury report finding that more than 300 Catholic clerics had 
abused more than 1,000 children in the Commonwealth over the prior 70 years. Even 
before being sworn into office, I committed to continue the investigation my prede- 
cessor initiated. Over the course of this investigation, two goals remained at its core: 
first, to obtain a full accounting of substantiated child sex abuse committed by 
Catholic clergy in Illinois and provide a complete public report of substantiated 
abusers; and second, to give voice to survivors in an attempt to contribute to their 
healing journey. To these ends, my attorneys and investigators examined thousands 
of diocesan files, reviewing more than 100,000 pages of documents held by the dioce- 
ses. They spent countless hours engaged in interviews and conversations with dioce- 
san leadership and representatives. And over the course of this investigation, my of- 
fice received more than 600 confidential contacts from survivors through emails, let- 
ters, voicemail messages, interviews, and phone calls. 


My investigation team treated each allegation with the respect it deserved and fol- 
lowed leads as they arose to ensure we conducted a thorough and comprehensive in- 
vestigation. To build the most compelling portion of this report, my team worked 
closely with survivors to draft narrative accounts of their experiences as children sex- 
ually abused by clerics. Without those survivors who bravely came forward to share 
their experiences and perspectives, neither the investigation nor this report would 
feel complete. I express my sincerest gratitude to each of those survivors, and to the 
others who contacted my office, for their deeply personal contributions. 


As a direct result of this investigation and my team’s persistence, the dioceses have 
improved their policies relating to their investigations of child sex abuse allegations 
and the public disclosure of substantiated child sex abusers. Before this investigation, 


the Catholic dioceses of Illinois publicly listed only 103 substantiated child sex 
abusers. By comparison, this report reveals names and detailed information of 451 
Catholic clerics and religious brothers who abused at least 1,997 children across all of 
the dioceses in Illinois. As explained in the recommendations section of this report, 
more work remains, but this investigation resulted in significant steps forward in the 
dioceses’ policies relating to investigations, disclosure and transparency, and survivor 
care and communications. 


Decades of Catholic leadership decisions and policies have allowed known child sex 
abusers to hide, often in plain sight. And because the statute of limitations has fre- 
quently expired, many survivors of child sex abuse at the hands of Catholic clerics will 
never see justice in a legal sense. It is my hope that this report will shine light both on 
those who violated their positions of power and trust to abuse innocent children, and 
on the men in church leadership who covered up that abuse. These perpetrators may 
never be held accountable in a court of law, but by naming them here, the intention is 
to provide a public accountability and a measure of healing to survivors who have 
long suffered in silence. 


Kwame Raoul 
Illinois Attorney General 


Introduction 


In the late summer of 2018, a Pennsylvania grand jury found that more than 300 
Catholic clerics (ordained bishops, priests, and deacons) ministering in the Common- 
wealth sexually abused over 1,000 children during the prior 70 years. Soon after the 
grand jury released its report, Cardinal Blase J. Cupich of the Archdiocese of Chicago 
penned a letter describing the “anger, shock, grief, and shame” he felt upon “learning 
about the devastating revelations of sexual abuse—and the failures of bishops to safe- 
guard the children entrusted to their care—published in the Pennsylvania grand jury 
report.” Bishop Daniel R. Conlon, then of the Diocese of Joliet, termed the Pennsylva- 
nia numbers “staggering.” He found it “alarming to realize the extent to which some 
of my brother bishops and priests have failed to uphold their obligations to care for 
the people.” Along those same lines, Bishop Edward K. Braxton, then of the Diocese 
of Belleville, thought the Pennsylvania grand jury’s findings “deeply disturbing,” 
causing “anger, frustration, disappointment, and bewilderment in the minds and 
hearts of Catholic laity and clergy.” Consistent with the reactions of these Illinois 
Catholic leaders, shock waves were felt across the nation as a result of the Pennsylva- 
nia report. Attorneys General from multiple states, including Illinois, announced in- 
vestigations into child sex abuse by Catholic clerics. Even before taking office in Janu- 
ary 2019, Illinois Attorney General Kwame Raoul committed to continue the investi- 
gation started in late 2018 by his predecessor, former Illinois Attorney General Lisa 
Madigan. Attorney General Raoul reiterated to the leaders of the Illinois Catholic 
Church the two primary goals of the investigation—(1) obtain a complete accounting 
of substantiated child sex abuse committed by Illinois Catholic clerics—meaning, the 
available evidence supports the conclusion that the cleric committed child sex abuse, 
and (2) provide voice to survivors in the hope they would find at least some measure 
of healing. 


Illinois is divided into six Catholic dioceses: the Archdiocese of Chicago and the Dio- 
ceses of Belleville, Joliet, Peoria, Rockford, and Springfield (“Illinois Dioceses”). The 
Attorney General’s investigation covered all six Illinois Dioceses. The Catholic Con- 
ference of Illinois reports that the state’s 3.5 million Catholics make up approximately 
27 percent of Illinois’ total population. The Catholic Conference notes that the church 
maintains 949 parishes and has 2,215 priests, 1,372 deacons, and 260 religious broth- 
ers, to serve the state’s Catholic community. Because decades often pass between the 
time when child sex abuse is committed and the time when it is reported, the window 
in which to bring a criminal prosecution or civil lawsuit has frequently closed by the 
time a survivor comes forward. In legal terms, when the statute of limitations has 
run, a survivor is left with little to no legal recourse. As a result, the public reckoning 
from investigations like this one may be the only form of justice afforded survivors. 
Bishop Conlon seemed to understand this when the Attorney General’s investigation 
was first announced: “People are looking for accountability. Sometimes it is hard to 
provide accountability for events that occurred years ago. The Illinois Attorney Gen- 
eral’s recently announced inquiry into diocesan records...may help.” 


Recognizing that “justice,” at least in terms of criminal prosecutions and civil law- 
suits, could be beyond reach for many survivors, the twin goals of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s investigation—an accounting of child sex abuse by Illinois clerics and providing 
voice to survivors—became paramount. From the outset of the investigation, the lead- 
ers of the Illinois Dioceses pledged full support and cooperation in assisting the At- 
torney General in achieving those goals. Each ultimately fulfilled their pledge, not 
only by providing access to records and representatives, but by working with the At- 
torney General in an effort to improve the Illinois Dioceses’ policies and procedures 
relating to allegations of child sex abuse by members of the Catholic clergy. Through 
it all, Attorney General investigators examined thousands of diocesan child sex abuse 
claim files and more than 100,000 pages of diocesan documents, along with conduct- 
ing countless interviews and meetings with diocesan representatives and their attor- 
neys. Cooperation from the Illinois Dioceses aside, it was the survivors of child sex 
abuse who gave purpose and drive to the investigation. Without their courage and as- 
sistance, an exhaustive investigation would not have been possible. Absent a willing- 
ness of survivors to bravely come forward and discuss with Attorney General investi- 
gators what happened to them at the hands of Catholic clerics, there would be no true 
investigative report. After the Pennsylvania Grand Jury Report was released, Cardinal 
Cupich noted that “the voice of the victim-survivor must be the Church’s true north as 
it works to address this global scandal.” As it came to be, the “voice of survivors” was 
likewise the investigation’s “true north,” enabling the Attorney General and his inves- 
tigators to better understand both the “scandal” and the human suffering left in its 
wake. 


At the outset of the investigation, the Attorney General’s office opened a Clergy Abuse 
Hotline in an effort to both assist survivors in confidentially sharing what happened 
to them and provide a vehicle for anyone to report allegations of child sex abuse by 
members of the Catholic clergy. Over the course of the investigation, Attorney Gen- 
eral investigators had more than 600 confidential contacts with survivors of child sex 
abuse by Illinois Catholic clerics. These contacts included in-person interviews, video 
link interviews, telephone interviews, hotline messages, emails, and letters. 


For survivors who contacted the Attorney General, if their experience is discussed in 
this report, if their words are quoted, it is done with the survivor’s permission. Re- 
counting survivors’ experiences only upon their specific authority was critical. After 
all, many survivors who contacted the Attorney General were choosing to share their 
experiences with child sex abuse by a Catholic cleric for the first time. Communica- 
tions came from survivors who were abused decades ago, still battling the pain and 
suffering it caused. As one survivor put it, “for so long I did suffer in silence, and it 
was only when I contacted the Illinois Attorney General Clergy Abuse Hotline did I 
feel safe to share what happened to me. Because of you, I have been able to open up 
about the abuse and seek the professional help that I need. I no longer feel alone with 
the abuse, and with my loved ones and my friends and my therapist, I am on a good 
path now. I still have my struggles, but at least now I am not alone.” 


Narratives Regarding Chicago Clerics Substantiated As Child Sex Abusers 


The following section contains explicit narrative accounts of child sex abuse commit- 
ted by Catholic clerics while ministering in the Archdiocese of Chicago. Where the 
narrative was written in consultation with a survivor, and based upon their experi- 
ence, it is published with the survivor’s express permission. In those instances, unless 
otherwise noted, pseudonyms are used to protect survivor identities. 


ROBERT BOLEY 

“Shanice” is good at math. She had to be. If she made a mis- 
take, her teacher, Father Robert Boley, would tell her she 
couldn’t go out to recess—she had to stay in the classroom 
with him instead. And that’s when Boley would sit her on his 
lap and rape her. He did it dozens of times over the course of 
the school year. The abuse happened in the late 1980s when 
Shanice was a fifth grader at Saint Cyril in Chicago’s Wood- 
lawn neighborhood. Boley was a member of the Carmelite 
religious order; he was also Shanice’s math and homeroom 
teacher. Shanice remembers thinking Boley “seemed really 
nice” when she first met him. He had just turned up in 
Chicago the prior year after spending more than a decade 
ministering in the Archdiocese of Los Angeles. Before that, he had served an itinerant 
ministry—on the move every few years from Ontario to Massachusetts to Wisconsin 
and even, at one point in the early 1970s, finding himself in Joliet. At first, Boley sim- 
ply called on Shanice to come up and see him during the middle of class. He sat at a 
large desk at the front of the room; from their seats, the other students couldn’t see 
what was happening behind it. Boley told Shanice he wanted to help with her math 
problems. As she stood there next to him, behind his desk, he would rub her bottom 
over the skirt she wore to school every day—the uniform required for all young girls 
who attended Saint Cyril. Boley touched Shanice like this more than once, at different 
times, always in the same way. Then, one day, Boley told Shanice she needed to stay 
back with him while her classmates went to recess. She had gotten a math problem 
wrong, he explained, and he wanted to give her some extra instruction. 

Once they were alone in the classroom, Boley made Shanice sit on his lap. She re- 
members Boley rubbing her thighs. 


Looking back on it today, she recognizes he was grinding his body against her 
panties. But at the time, she didn’t understand what was happening; she was too 
young to have thought much about sex, let alone understand it. Shanice recalls clearly 
the socks she was wearing that day. They had ruffles. And she remembers looking 
down at those socks to see Boley had slid down her panties; they were now draped 
around her ankles, around those ruffles. Boley was raping her—first with his finger, 
and then with his penis. “I don’t think that I even realized what was being taken from 
me,” Shanice says. Boley raped Shanice many more times. Around twice a week he 
would tell her she had made another mistake in class and would have to stay behind. 
“If I made it to recess, I was happy,” Shanice recalls. And on those days when she 
found herself instead trapped in Boley’s classroom, the priest told the young child 
that God wanted him to rape her. “He told me I was bad,” Shanice says. “He told me 
that Jesus made me bad, that he was there to help me.” Boley promised Shanice she 
would be a “better girl”—a “better person”—once he was done with her. 


At the tender age of 10 years old, Shanice found herself believing Boley’s lies. “I think 
that what people don’t understand,” she explains, “is when you are a child, you don’t 
separate a priest from God. He was God. To me, he was God’s worker.” She began 
acting out—and discovered if she talked too much, if she was disruptive enough, then 
Boley would kick her out of class. That usually meant the principal would end up 
whacking her with a large wooden paddle known as the “board of education.” But at 
least on those days, she didn’t have to spend recess with Boley. At the time, Shanice 
kept quiet about what Boley was doing to her. She doesn’t remember the exact words 
he used, “but whatever it was it made me fearful to tell anybody.” There was one time, 
though, when another priest burst into the classroom during recess and caught Boley 
with Shanice. “I was on [Boley’s] lap and [the other priest] didn’t think anything of 
it,” Shanice recalls. He asked Boley a question, Boley responded, and the other priest 
walked out and closed the door behind him. He didn’t lift a finger to help Shanice. So 
the abuse continued. And Shanice is probably not the only child Boley abused at Saint 
Cyril. She remembers Boley “had somebody in for recess every single day.” If it wasn’t 
her turn, it was someone else’s. One time, Boley told another girl “she had to stay for 
recess and she peed on herself in her desk right then and there.” “As a kid, I didn’t 
even think anything of it,” Shanice says. “But now I realize why.” The poor child was 
so terrified of Boley she lost control of her bladder. Boley continued abusing Shanice 
until he left the state at the end of the school year—bound for Kentucky, Ontario, and 
New Jersey, before winding up back in Illinois in 2002 at Our Lady of Mount Carmel 
in Darien. That’s where Boley was assigned when a California woman accused him of 
abusing her when she was a young girl in the 1980s. The Carmelites implemented a 
“safety plan” and removed Boley from public ministry in 2006. The Archdiocese of 
Los Angeles, where the abuse occurred, ultimately found the woman’s allegations to 
be credible. As for Shanice, even as she grew into a woman and became a mother, she 
still struggled to talk about Boley’s abuse. She felt too embarrassed and ashamed. She 
struggled to wear dresses—or even to let her daughters sit on men’s laps. “I just knew 
sitting on somebody’s lap—a man’s lap, you know, was—made you vulnerable,” she 
explains. Shanice was finally able to tell her mother about the abuse in 2019. And 
with her mother’s encouragement, she eventually shared her experience with the 
Archdiocese of Chicago, which agreed in 2022 to settle her claims for a substantial 
payment. The money helps, Shanice says, but it isn’t the only thing she wants from 
the church. “I want [the church] to stop [Boley], him and everybody that looks like 


him that’s out here doing this. When the first person says that this happened, stop 
them. Restrict them. Get them help.” And, she adds, “Those who knew should be 
found and held accountable.” “This is hurtful stuff,” Shanice explains. “You don’t 
want to tell—it hurt to tell my mother. It hurt to tell my friend, you know. It hurts to 
even release it right now. It is just painful to even deal with it. And to even think 
about everything that’s gone out of my life. It made me—it is all Father Bob’s fault.” 


DANIEL PETER BUCK 

Sending a love letter is an age-old method of showing affection. But 
when the author is a Catholic priest and the recipient is a teenage 
girl, the tradition takes a sickening turn. Father Daniel Buck, a 
priest of the Archdiocese of Chicago, was assigned to Saint Francis 
Borgia in Chicago’s Dunning neighborhood beginning in the late 
1970s. It was there that he developed an inappropriate relationship 
with a 15 year old girl in the early 1980s. One day in June 1984, 
Buck put pen to paper and authored a graphic and disturbing “love” 
letter to the young girl. He opened by reflecting on the “wonderful 
day” they had spent together: I loved being close to you, holding your hand, feeling 
your gentle, loving touch, hearing your happy laughter, seeing your smile. I loved 
your outfit, the way it covered (and uncovered) various delightful parts of you. I tried 
to be careful, but I couldn’t resist touching your legs and your neck; and I loved hold- 
ing you close on the subway (rush hour isn’t all bad). Your cute little belly button was 
like a magnet to me. I hope you didn’t mind me taking a peek at it every chance I got, 
and searching for it with my naughty fingers in the subway. I’m sorry if I embarrassed 
you at all, but I’m only human and I can’t resist you. Buck also described the initial 
“panic” he’d felt upon receiving a phone call earlier that evening from the teenager’s 
mother. He said he “feared the worst”—that perhaps the mother had “checked [the 
girl] for fingerprints” or found “a particularly juicy letter” Buck had written her. But 
Buck came away from the call “happy” because he felt sure he was “winning back [the 
mother’s] trust.” Buck told the young girl he “desperately want[ed] to show everyone 
concerned that our relationship is good for both of us” and assured her “[n]Jothing we 
do together will ever intentionally hurt us or anyone else.” “I promise that I will resist 
the urge to rip off your clothes,” he said, “when other people are around, that is. 

I hope you'll be careful with your hands, too. Perhaps prayer will help you overcome 
your overwhelming biological urges. But don’t pray too much!” Buck concluded with 
a number of requests: “Stay as sweet as you are; don’t change a thing for me (except, 
of course your underwear every now and then; I'll gladly help.)” He added, “Needless 
to say, I’d appreciate it if you kept this letter in a secure place, away from curious 
eyes!” The girl’s mother found the letter in July 1984 and alerted archdiocesan offi- 
cials. The notes of the official who responded to the complaint called the girl a “basket 
case” but noted her parents were threatening legal action. Rather than remove Buck 
from ministry, the official concluded it was a “necessity” to transfer him to a new 
parish. Neither Buck’s letter to the archdiocese requesting transfer, nor the archdio- 
cese’s memo about the “emergency transfer,” contained any mention of his inappro- 
priate behavior with a teenage girl. But even a transfer could not keep Buck away 
from the young girl he described as his “forever friend.” He returned to Saint Francis 
Borgia in October 1984 to attend a Halloween dance for parish teens followed by a 
“lock-in” sleepover at the church. He was seen there watching a movie “with his arm 
draped across [the teenage girl’s] shoulder.” 


Buck remained in ministry into the 1990s. In 1995, when he was about to be trans- 
ferred to Saint Priscilla, a parish near Saint Francis Borgia, the girl’s family com- 
plained. Instead of removing Buck from ministry, the archdiocese’s vicar for priests 
wrote: “If [Buck] is willing to withdraw his name from Saint Priscilla’s, then we can 
move on rather quietly.” The archdiocese also acknowledged that Buck’s case should 
have been—but due to an oversight was not—reviewed by the Cardinal’s commission, 
a body that investigated child sex abuse by clergy in 1991 and 1992. Yet the archdio- 
cese still gave Buck another placement, despite his admission that he engaged in sex- 
ual misconduct with a child. Only in the wake of the Dallas Charter in 2002 did the 
archdiocese finally remove Buck from ministry and submit his actions to a review 
board. In 2002 and 2003, three additional allegations were made against Buck. Of 
the four total allegations, three were found to be substantiated by the archdiocese. 
One of them stemmed from Buck’s 1984 letter; the others were made by the mother 
of two girls who alleged he fondled their chests and genitals in the mid-1970s when 
they were between 8 and 13 years old. The archdiocese allowed Buck to remain in 
ministry for over 15 years despite written proof of his misconduct. And even though 
archdiocesan officials had been presented with this written evidence, a copy of the 
letter was not placed in Buck’s file at the time the allegation was made in 1984. Per- 
haps this recordkeeping gaffe explains why Buck’s case was somehow overlooked and 
not presented to the Cardinal’s commission. The archdiocese did place some restric- 
tions on Buck’s ministry in the mid-1990s, including a prohibition on being alone 
with children. But it took the 2002 Dallas Charter for the archdiocese to permanently 
remove from ministry a predator who wrote out his illicit thoughts and actions in 
vivid detail. 


DOMINIC ALOYSIUS DIEDERICH (No image) 


“Why do the interests of dead priests take precedence over live victims?” This was the 
question posed in 2006 by a woman who had contacted the Archdiocese of Chicago 
about abuse perpetrated by deceased Father Dominic Diederich. The archdiocese had 
already found evidence corroborating the allegations against him. But because 
Diederich had died in 1977, under the archdiocese’s longstanding policy, his name 
was not included on a list of priests credibly accused of abuse. Beginning in the 
1960s, Diederich was pastor at Saint Maurice in the McKinley Park neighborhood of 
Chicago, where he allegedly abused at least five children. His abuse followed a consis- 
tent pattern of singling out young girls from economically disadvantaged families In 
2006, multiple survivors came forward with their experiences of Diederich’s abuse. 
One explained her motivation: “When I read the story in the press and I saw that this 
had happened to someone else, I wanted to say to her—it happened to me too, you are 
not the only one.” In fact, the Archdiocese of Chicago had long known Diederich was 
an abuser. In 1994, 12 years before these survivors came forward, a different survivor 
contacted the archdiocese about Diederich’s abuse. The allegations involved the same 
types of sexual misconduct toward young girls at the Saint Maurice school that the 
other survivors would later describe. But although the archdiocese concluded there 
was reasonable cause to suspect that Diederich had engaged in sexual misconduct, it 
refused to formally review the allegations because Diederich was deceased. In a 1994 
letter, the administrator of the archdiocese’s review board explained it “could not 
proceed formally through the procedures in a matter involving a deceased priest.” Yet 
that same year, Cardinal Joseph Bernardin approved a financial settlement of the 
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claims against Diederich. The archdiocese’s policy against formally reviewing allega- 
tions against deceased priests kept Diederich off the list of credibly accused priests. 
As recently as 2015, an archdiocesan attorney wrote to a survivor’s attorney that 
“[s]lince Monsignor Diederich is deceased, this case will not be going to the Review 
Board.” Finally, in November 2018, after the Attorney General began an inquiry into 
the church’s handling of abuse allegations, Diederich was added to the archdiocese’s 
public list of clergy with substantiated allegations of child sex abuse. This addition 
came almost 25 years after the archdiocese first internally acknowledged that 
Diederich was an abuser—and more than 12 years after multiple women came for- 
ward to help assure other survivors that they were not alone. 


JAMES CRAIG HAGAN 


To most, Father James Hagan “was the cool addition to the 
church,” the “pastor that changed the tide . . . he was 
beloved by everyone.” But a darker truth lurked behind this 
# sunny facade. For nearly two decades, Hagan used his posi- 
tion as a beloved priest in the community to repeatedly sex- 
ually abuse more than a dozen young children and 
teenagers. There is evidence that Hagan’s abusive behavior 

# may have begun as early as 1972, during his time at semi- 
nary. Later investigation found reasonable cause to suspect 
Hagan had fondled the buttocks and genitals of an 11 year 
old child on at least one occasion during that year. Hagan 
appears to have struck a second time about five years later. In 1977, three years after 
his ordination in 1974, Hagan found a new, 12 year old victim, who allegedly was sub- 
jected to “fondling and masturbation” on “numerous” occasions over the next six 
years. By the mid-1980s, Hagan’s actions were becoming ever more frequent, more 
blatant, and more brutal. The Archdiocese of Chicago’s records show he likely began 
to sexually abuse three more children in 1981 and an additional three children in 
1982. By 1985, Hagan may have been actively and simultaneously abusing and raping 
as many as eight different children, including through forced fondling, masturbation, 
and oral sex. Hagan’s actions nearly came to light in 1988, when allegations of child 
sex abuse were brought to the attention of the archdiocese and law enforcement by 
parents concerned over the way in which Hagan was teaching a sex education class. 
But Hagan’s brush with the law did not prevent his predatory behavior; rather, it con- 
tinued without pause. In 1988, he arrived at a new parish, Saint Denis in the Ashburn 
neighborhood of Chicago. Hagan would work there as a pastor through 1996. Benn 
Jordan, who asked that his real name be used, is a survivor of Hagan’s abuse in this 
period. He was an elementary school student and altar server at Saint Denis in the 
late 1980s. He was glad to have Hagan as a member of the community and looked up 
to him. “He was almost the type of figure where you are happy he knows you by 
name,” Benn recalled years later. The first time Hagan targeted Benn was in a bus, on 
the way back from a field trip. “Hagan sat next to me, put his hands between my 
legs,” remembers Benn. After that, the abuse escalated. Hagan exposed himself to 
Benn in the bathroom and then forced Benn to masturbate him, letting him leave 
only when Benn said his family was waiting to pick him up. In a third attack, Hagan 
fondled Benn and forced him to perform oral sex. The abuse continued for several 
months. “I stopped caring in a weird way,” Benn recalls. 
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“T had what I now understand is depersonalization.” While Hagan stopped actively 
abusing Benn after several months, Benn’s life would never be the same. He started 
acting out in school—“I brought a switch blade, stopped doing my homework.” Soon 
Benn began to get panic attacks, which made it made it difficult to be in school. He 
dropped out as a teenager, before completing his high school degree. As Benn suf- 
fered, the archdiocese continued its support for Hagan. In December 1991, the vicar 
for priests reached out to Hagan directly about a new archdiocesan initiative “to re- 
view all cases of alleged or real child abuse in our archdiocesan records.” “I want to 
set your mind at ease a bit,” the vicar wrote. “One of those cases was the situation in 
which you were involved in May of 1988. . .. As far as they were concerned, the inci- 
dent is closed. .. . We can put it away for good now.” But the archdiocese was wrong; 
the truth could not be put away. In early 1996, several survivors stepped forward with 
allegations that Hagan had abused them as children. Their testimony was so powerful 
the archdiocese could no longer brush aside Hagan’s monstrous acts. In August 1996, 
he was forced to resign as pastor of Saint Denis, and in April 1997, he resigned from 
the priesthood entirely. The archdiocese has never truly grappled with its role in Ha- 
gan’s crimes. In May 2005, Cardinal Francis George issued a declaration that “the 
Archdiocese does not consider itself in any way responsible for the activities of James 
C. Hagan” and “is not to be held liable for any scandal or harm to souls for which he 
has been or is responsible.” Meanwhile, Benn wonders whether the church is doing 
enough to ensure what happened to him never happens to another child. “This is a 
systematic problem,” Benn insists. “The church needs to hire psychologists to exam- 
ine priests. We need to intervene as much as possible . . . [to] prevent future incidents 
from happening.” Hagan was finally laicized in April 2010. As of that date, the arch- 
diocese had substantiated 11 allegations of sexual abuse and concluded there was 
“reasonable cause to suspect” Hagan had abused several more children. 


JAMES ALLEN HODER 


The Archdiocese of Chicago thought it had Father James 
Hoder under control. After it learned he had sexually abused 
a child, an archdiocesan official simply told Hoder to “avoid 
unsupervised contact” with children and left it at that. The 
archdiocese warned Hoder twice more that same year about 
his “contacts with youth”; it even ordered him to stop teach- 
ing high school classes. But it wasn’t long before a fellow 
priest and parish housekeeper came forward to accuse 
Hoder of sexually abusing more children. Still, the archdio- 
cese did not suspend or expel Hoder. It simply allowed him 
to take a sabbatical at an educational center, then gave him 
another associate pastor position upon his return. When 
that position became untenable, the archdiocese moved Hoder to a hospital chap- 
laincy but neglected to inform hospital administrators of his past. As more allegations 
came in against Hoder, the archdiocese finally removed him from ministry—six years 
after first hearing a report that Hoder had sexually abused a child. It was July 1985 
when the archdiocese learned Hoder had sexually abused a teenage seminarian sev- 
eral years earlier. Hoder had just been assigned to Saint David in Chicago’s Bridge- 
port neighborhood—and it was the survivor himself who came forward to report his 
worry that Hoder was seducing young people. 
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The vicar for priests met with Hoder to discuss his “concerns”; the vicar’s handwrit- 
ten notes show Hoder admitted he “had many problems from 1976 to 1980”—when 
he was assigned to Saint Ita in Chicago’s Edgewater neighborhood—but “has had no 
involvements since 1982.” The vicar instructed Hoder “to avoid unsupervised contact 
with young people since this seems to have been a problem in the past” but appears to 
have placed no actual restrictions on Hoder’s ministry. A few months later, in Octo- 
ber 1985, the vicar delivered another “[s]trong message to [Hoder] to end unsuper- 
vised contacts with youth” (although the vicar also said he “admire[d] [Hoder’s] gen- 
erosity in wanting to help young people from [his] former parish”—Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary in Chicago’s Little Village neighborhood). Despite this warning, 
the vicar discovered in December 1985 that Hoder was teaching classes at Mount 
Carmel High School in Chicago. He ordered Hoder “to cease teaching and devote his 
full attention to parish work.” The archdiocese’s file on Hoder does not indicate 
whether he actually followed the vicar’s instructions. Those records pick up in Febru- 
ary 1990, when the vicar received disturbing reports from the pastor and housekeeper 
at Saint David—where Hoder was still assigned as an associate pastor. They told the 
vicar that Hoder had been associating with “young males” in the parish rectory, in- 
cluding having “one kid overnight in his room even though there were two other 
guest rooms available.” These revelations prompted the vicar to tell an associate in 
March 1990 that “there was no way Jim was going to be allowed to take another as- 
signment.” At the time, Hoder was teaching a preschool class in addition to his asso- 
ciate duties, but archdiocesan records do not indicate Hoder was told to stop teach- 
ing. The vicar met with Hoder the following month to discuss his “concerns.” The 
conversation apparently turned to the survivor who had come forward five years ear- 
lier to report Hoder sexually abused him as a teenage seminarian. Hoder admitted he 
and the boy “had sexual activity between themselves three or four times.” After the 
meeting, the vicar spoke to the executive director of the archdiocesan priest person- 
nel board. They agreed a “sabbatical would be an excellent idea for” Hoder. The 
vicar’s notes memorialize his suggestion “that they simply allow the process to con- 
tinue and let’s see whether or not any pastor is willing to take Jim.” Remarkably, one 
was; in August 1991, after his sabbatical had ended, Hoder was assigned to Saint 
Joseph in Chicago’s Back of the Yards neighborhood. And just as remarkably, arch- 
diocesan officials encouraged Hoder’s return to parish ministry. A few months ear- 
lier, for example, the vicar had told a colleague he “saw no reason why Jim could not 
be re-assigned in the usual manner.” The archdiocese’s files do not disclose how, or 
whether, its assignment process considered the risk Hoder posed to children. Hoder’s 
time at Saint Joseph came to an abrupt end, however, and archdiocesan records are 
unclear about why. Cardinal Joseph Bernardin placed Hoder on immediate adminis- 
trative leave in November 1991, just three months after he arrived in the parish. The 
vicar for priest’s notes refer cryptically to a “ruling” against Hoder concerning his “re- 
lationship” with an unknown person. Hoder apparently defended himself, stating “he 
had done everything that he had been asked to do when he admitted to this relation- 
ship.” Still, he was placed on a “protocol” requiring him to turn over phone bills, show 
a ticket or receipt to prove his attendance at social events, call every two hours when 
away from his residence, and avoid any guests under the age of 18. Eventually, Hoder 
began to receive new, limited assignments. The following year, the archdiocese al- 
lowed him to assist the pastor in celebrating the liturgy at nearby Saint Michael the 
Archangel. He also began a chaplaincy at the University of Illinois hospital. But that 
appointment too came to an abrupt end. 
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In November 19092, the university’s director of pastoral ministry called the vicar for 
priests to tell him she was “extremely concerned about Hoder at this time.” Appar- 
ently, she had gotten wind of Hoder’s history of abuse and wanted to know why the 
archdiocese had not informed her. The vicar’s notes on the conversation reflect a star- 
tling level of cluelessness. “[F]or some reason,” he wrote, “I did not inform her of 
Hoder’s background. I should have informed her at the time, but I guess I presumed 
that she knew. That was my fault and so I informed her about as much as I thought 
she needed to know about his background and why he was in the situation where he 
is at right now.” Later that month, the bottom finally fell out for Holder. The archdio- 
cese received a phone call from another survivor who reported Hoder had fondled 
him when he was in his mid-teens. The vicar for priests rescinded Hoder’s authoriza- 
tion for limited ministry and placed him on immediate administrative leave. Hoder 
objected, but this time Cardinal Bernardin held firm. By May 1994, the archdiocese 
had assigned Hoder to a halfway house in Missouri. And within three years, Hoder 
had resigned from the priesthood altogether. After Hoder’s resignation, the archdio- 
cese received multiple allegations of his past sexual abuse of children. In 2009, Hoder 
was laicized, removing any remaining status he retained as a member of the clergy. 
Today he is featured on the archdiocese’s list of clergy with substantiated allegations 
of sexual misconduct with children. 


DANIEL MARK HOLIHAN 


The Archdiocese of Chicago had more than one chance to stop Fa- 
ther Daniel Holihan from sexually abusing young boys. Holihan 
was an active pastor in several Chicago parishes until 1990 and is 
now known as one of the more notorious abusers in archdiocesan 
history. The archdiocese knew what Holihan was doing to children 
years before it removed him from the pastorate—but during that 
time, it did nothing to stop him, taking him at his word that he 
could turn over a new leaf of his own accord. And even after Hoder 
resigned, archdiocesan officials sought to keep certain details quiet 
and established such lax control over his conduct that the priest was soon spotted so- 
cializing with children as if nothing had happened. More than a decade passed before 
the archdiocese finally decided to subject Holihan to strict monitoring. In the mean- 
time, countless children had needlessly been put at risk. In July 1986—almost 30 
years after Holihan was ordained a priest—the archdiocese received allegations that 
he had fondled children’s genitalia both over and under their clothing. The first re- 
port arrived from a fellow priest, who spoke to the vicar for priests about “rumors” he 
had heard from parishioners at Our Lady of the Snows in Chicago’s Garfield Ridge 
neighborhood, where Holihan was serving as pastor. These rumors concerned Holi- 
han’s “relationships with young boys,” which included overnights to his family cot- 
tage. The principal of the parish school had also heard “periodic rumors” about Holi- 
han’s abuse and recently had received specific information about an incident between 
the priest and two 12 year old altar servers. Around the same time, Cardinal Joseph 
Bernardin received a letter from an Our Lady of the Snows parishioner warning of “a 
very unpleasant and potentially dangerous situation.” The parishioner reported a 
friend’s son had just seen Holihan unzipping an altar server’s pants and fondling him 
—and her own sons had heard of other incidents as well. The parishioner further re- 
ported that a former nun and the parish’s emeritus pastor had known of Holihan’s 
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abuse for years. Among the parish children, Holihan was apparently known as “Fa- 
ther Happy Hands.” Despite all this evidence that Holihan was sexually abusing mul- 
tiple children, the archdiocese’s records reflect no actual investigation or referral to 
law enforcement. Aside from a few phone calls, the vicar for priests did nothing more 
than meet with Holihan a few times. During the first meeting, Holihan explained he 
was a “hugger” and would take children to his cottage only if they requested it—but 
conceded only boys had stayed overnight. He blamed the “rumors” of abuse on “par- 
ents who are having trouble relating to their kids and resent his counseling them” 
along with “the subtle opposition of the pastor emeritus and a small group (6 people) 
who resent [Holihan] having taken his place as pastor.” The vicar for priests met 
again with Holihan and this time asked him “to reflect on what aspects of his behav- 
ior might have been open to suspicion,” including “his physical contact with the chil- 
dren in hugging, rough-housing, etc.” The vicar “expressed the hope that [Holihan] 
could modify these behaviors without losing his interest in ministry to families and 
children in school.” The meeting ended with the vicar “strongly advis[ing]” Holihan 
to stop taking children to his cottage. The vicar checked in with Holihan about nine 
months later; he reported his satisfaction that Holihan had been “show[ing] caution 
in his dealings with children.” And that was the end of it—at least from the archdio- 
cese’s perspective. So it remained for three years—until the archdiocese was deluged 
with a flood of new allegations in the spring of 1990. This development prompted the 
archdiocese to start asking questions, which revealed further reports of Holihan’s 
abuse in prior years. It all began in March 1990, when the principal of Our Lady of 
the Snows’ school received a phone call from a parent who said her son had seen 
Holihan rub another child’s thigh in his car as he drove them to breakfast after morn- 
ing mass. Later that afternoon, the principal learned six additional boys had also ac- 
cused Holihan of touching them inappropriately. As it turned out, a Chicago police of- 
ficer had visited the school earlier that week to show a film urging students to “tell it 
to an adult—their parent, their teacher, their principal, or whoever” if they were 
“touched by anyone and it makes them feel uncomfortable.” This message gave the 
boys courage to speak up; previously, some said, they had been scared to report Holi- 
han’s abuse because they worried they would get in trouble. One of the survivors re- 
ferred to Holihan by the same nickname the archdiocese had first heard four years 
earlier—“Father Happy Hands.” The principal, to his credit, promptly reported Holi- 
han’s abuse to the Department of Children and Family Services. The state’s attorney 
also began an investigation; so did the archdiocese. Yet the vicar for priests did his 
best to keep quiet the alarming details he was learning about Holihan’s tenure at Our 
Lady of the Snows. The pastor emeritus reported a parish employee had twice found 
Holihan “in bed with a young boy.” The pastor thought the employee was “nutty as a 
bed-bug” and suspected the reason Holihan hadn’t fired her was “to make sure that 
she doesn’t ever talk”; if she were to “blab,” the pastor warned, “this could blow the 
whole thing up in our faces.” After hearing this, the vicar for priests talked to the pas- 
tor emeritus “at length about the importance of him not making any comments to 
anyone regarding the case” and cautioned “he should not make reference to the ru- 
mors that have been circulating for the last 10 years, etc.” Archdiocesan officials do 
not appear to have interviewed the parish employee who caught Holihan in the act— 
or told law enforcement what she knew. Somehow, though, the vicar for priests 
seemed surprised when he was told parish parents were concerned “all of this will be 
just swept under the rug” by the archdiocese. Meanwhile, Holihan kept seeing chil- 
dren—apparently undaunted by the pending investigations. 
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A parish administrator told the vicar for priests “one of the boys who is attached to 
Mark wanted to visit him” and “other children have also been seen visiting him.” He 
was also seen “with some high school boys” at a local mall. The vicar wrote he “was 
astonished that Mark would take such risks at a time like this and put himself into 
such jeopardy” by “allowing minor children to come and go.” But the vicar took no ac- 
tion to prevent Holihan’s fraternizing with young boys. And when the Department of 
Children and Family Services completed its investigation in June 1990 and confirmed 
that credible evidence supported the sexual abuse allegations against Holihan, the 
vicar wrote defiantly to Cardinal Bernardin: “I am sure that DCFS would expect us to 
remove Mark from contact with minor children, but that, of course, is our decision, 
not theirs to make.” Around the same time, the state’s attorney opted not to indict 
Holihan. An assistant state’s attorney told Our Lady of the Snows parishioners “it was 
our decision not to put the children through any court process, because we feel that 
our goal can be achieved without doing that.” In a letter, the archdiocese’s attorney 
thanked the same assistant state’s attorney “again for your cooperation with the arch- 
diocese in its efforts to minimize the negative impact on the parish of the accusations 
against Father Holihan.” A few weeks later, the archdiocese received another report 
of Holihan being at a local mall with a high school boy. In July 1990, Holihan agreed 
to resign. In a goodbye letter to his parish, he complained he “felt like the biblical 
leper.” The archdiocese did not remove Holihan from all ministry, however; nor did it 
require his movements to be strictly monitored. Even so, it continued to receive re- 
ports of Holihan’s associating with children. For example, in June 1991, a parishioner 
was waiting for a train to pass when she spotted Holihan in the car directly behind 
her with two young boys. She reported the disgraced priest was “doing a little horsing 
around. He would lean over towards the one, poke him, and just play around.” It does 
not appear the archdiocese took any action in response. To the contrary, a few 
months later, the vicar for priests suggested “we should go a little easier on Mark 
since the nature of his children’s abuse was not overly gross.” The vicar sought to 
downplay the “12 occasions” when Holihan “was accused and called guilty of fondling 
children” by noting “[t]he fondling took place through the clothes of children and of- 
ten occurred with adults around.” Around this time, Holihan began to work part-time 
as an associate pastor at Saint Jerome in Chicago’s Rogers Park neighborhood. He 
was allowed to interact with the public but told not to associate with children; the 
archdiocese didn’t monitor him, however, to ensure compliance with its instruction. 
A few years later, Holihan was assigned to the parish’s baptism program. In 1992, the 
archdiocese became aware had signed up to be a prayer partner and confirmation 
sponsor for a parish boy. Memos by the vicar for priests show the archdiocese ac- 
cepted Holihan’s assurances that the boy’s parents “know Mark’s situation and his 
past history.” “Just from his attitude it seems to me that there is no difficulty here,” 
the vicar wrote, adding that Holihan “was very cooperative and I have no reason to 
think that there is any difficulty in this Confirmation relationship.” As the years went 
on, the archdiocese received more and more allegations of child sex abuse by Holihan 
from his time as a pastor. Only in 2005—almost 15 years after Holihan was removed 
from Our Lady of the Snows—did Cardinal Francis George remove Holihan’s faculties 
and place him under “a strict monitoring protocol which will allow the archdiocese to 
make sure that Father Holihan is not in any way in contact with children.” As the car- 
dinal observed in his decree, “[t]he accusations are so numerous against Father Holi- 
han and the descriptions of the actions are so clear that there can be no doubt that 
Father Holihan is guilty” of abusing children. 
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Holihan was confined to a nursing home in Palatine and forbidden to wear priestly 
garb or represent himself as a priest. Still, the allegations of past child sex abuse con- 
tinued to roll in. When the archdiocese hired an outside investigator for Holihan’s 
case, the priest refused to speak with him. In September 2008, Cardinal George or- 
dered Holihan to move to a Catholic treatment center in Missouri. This prompted 
Holihan to seek laicization from the clergy. No longer under church control, he 
moved back to his cottage—the same residence where he had been accused so many 
times of abusing young boys. 


WALTER EDWARD HUPPENBAUER 


Father Walter Huppenbauer committed multiple acts of 
child sex abuse against multiple survivors. However, when 
one came forward in the early 1990s to share what hap- 
pened to her, the Archdiocese of Chicago’s response was not 
to open an investigation of her appalling allegations but 
rather to shield Huppenbauer from scrutiny. As a result, the 
archdiocese allowed Huppenbauer to remain in parish min- 
istry—and indeed to continue “a series of private confes- 
jsions with the younger children”—even after becoming 
& __|aware that he was potentially a predator.The archdiocese 
first received an allegation of child sex abuse against Hup- 
penbauer in October 1992, when he was the pastor of Saint 
Thomas of Villanova in Palatine. An anonymous womanplaced a telephone call to the 
vicar for priests describing abuse that occurred approximately 30 years earlier when 
she was in fifth through eighth grades at Saint Hilary in Chicago’s West Ridge neigh- 
borhood. At that time, Huppenbauer was a newly ordained priest and served as an as- 
sistant to the pastor at the parish and an assistant girls’ basketball coach at the 
school. The claimed abuse consisted of rubbing, kissing, and fondling under the sur- 
vivor’s clothing. When the anonymous woman spoke to the vicar in October 1992, she 
told him she had called Huppenbauer about a decade earlier—also anonymously— 
and asked him if he understood what he had done to her. Huppenbauer responded by 
trying to guess the survivor’s initials—but none of the six or so initials he rattled off 
were hers. This led her to believe she was one of many young girls who had suffered 
abuse at Huppenbauer’s hands. A later description of the survivor’s account in the 
archdiocese’s files suggests church officials found her to be credible at the time she 
came forward. Yet the archdiocese’s response to this allegation reveals its primary 
concern was protecting Huppenbauer and preventing negative publicity. A memo 
from the vicar for priests relating his initial meeting with Huppenbauer to discuss the 
allegation reveals the “very first thing was to tell [Huppenbauer] of his rights as a citi- 
zen,” particularly his “right to counsel.” The vicar provided Huppenbauer with a list 
of independent lawyers he could consult (and for whose services the archdiocese 
would help to pay). Huppenbauer selected one of the lawyers on the list, immediately 
called him, and was advised not to discuss the matter with the vicar or others at the 
archdiocese. As a result, Huppenbauer did not provide the archdiocese with a sub- 
stantive response to the allegation at this initial meeting. The vicar for priests spoke 
to the survivor again about a week later. He told her “that by the constitution of the 
United States [Huppenbauer] has rights not to indict himself and that his lawyer was 
advising him not to do so.” 
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The vicar also warned the woman—who reiterated her desire to remain anonymous— 
that if Huppenbauer “had to be removed from the parish, then most likely the State’s 
Attorney’s Office would be notified and there would be an investigation and it would 
come out.” The context suggests this may have been intended to discourage the 
woman from pursuing her allegation any further.In the meantime, the vicar for 
priests placed Huppenbauer“ under the mandate not to be in the presence of minors 
under18” and asked him “to inform his principal and his Business Manager” so they 
could enforce the “mandate.” Huppenbauer was noncommittal about whether he 
would be able to do this, so the vicar gave him an opportunity to “think it over.” The 
vicar warned that eventually he would have to inform the principal and business 
manager if Huppenbauer didn’t do so himself—and, moreover, “if the woman comes 
forward, which is a strong likelihood, then we will have to deal with the monitoring 
ina stronger fashion.” The vicar’s admission that the “strength” of the archdiocese’s 
monitoring mandate depended not on thesurvivor’s credibility, the priest’s culpabil- 
ity, or the present danger to children, but rather on the public nature of the allega- 
tions, suggests its purpose was to protect the archdiocese’s reputation—not the chil- 
dren potentially at risk. This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that, a month af- 
ter the archdiocese learned of the allegation against Huppenbauer still no one at 
Saint Thomas of Villanova had been informed of it or the mandate Huppenbauer sup- 
posedly was under to stay out of the presence of children. Huppenbauer’s lawyer told 
the vicar for priests that his client was “reluctant to tell anybody lest the allegation 
become widespread.” The vicar responded that the archdiocese too wanted the moni- 
toring “to be as low key as possible” but insisted it had to occur and, moreover, the 
archdiocese wanted Huppenbauer “to initiate it.” After speaking further with Hup- 
penbauer, his lawyer returned to the vicar a few days later and reported that Huppen- 
bauer had finally agreed to speak to his principal and business manager. But Hup- 
penbauer “pleaded” for an exception to the mandate that would allow him to continue 
“a series of private confessions with the younger children” of the parish. He insisted 
“it would be very difficult to change the format at this present time.” The vicar agreed 
to “allow this” because “the allegation against [Huppenbauer] is still in a semi-anony- 
mous stage and [Huppenbauer] has absolutely no record in his past of any previous 
problems with youth.” Huppenbauer continued to participate in these private confes- 
sions with younger children for at least another two weeks before alternate arrange- 
ments were made. More than a year passed without any further action by the archdio- 
cese. To this point, Huppenbauer still had never admitted, denied, or responded in 
any substantive way to the allegation against him. Although an independent review- 
board had been established to evaluate allegations against archdiocesan priests con- 
cerning child sex abuse, the archdiocese decided not to submit the allegation against 
Huppenbauer to that tribunal because the survivor wanted to remain anonymous. 
Huppenbauer was “pleased” that instead the vicar for priests would continue to han- 
dle the matter. In December 1993—14 months after the archdiocese first learned of 
the allegation against Huppenbauer—Cardinal Joseph Bernardin met with Huppen- 
bauer to ask for his “voluntary resignation from the parish.” The cardinal “told Hup- 
penbauer he could not, nor would he, force the resignation, but felt that that would be 
best both for Huppenbauer and for the Archdiocese.” The cardinal stressed “the risk 
that the Archdiocese is taking” by allowing Huppenbauer to continue his ministry at 
Saint Thomas of Villanova and how his resignation “would help protect Huppenbauer 
himself, the parish, and the Archdiocese.” No mention was made of protecting chil- 
dren. In February 1994, Huppenbauer agreed to resign. 
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The archdiocese then appointed Huppenbauer to serve as chaplain to the Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor Center for the Aging in Chicago’s Lincoln Park neighborhood. The 
parishioners of Saint Thomas of Villanova were not told that their pastor had been 
asked to resign because of an allegation of child sex abuse—or that after learning 
about that allegation, the archdiocese allowed Huppenbauer to continue serving in 
that role for almost two years. Nevertheless, the vicar for priests later would describe 
the archdiocese as “coming down on the conservative side in this matter.” Huppen- 
bauer would continue as chaplain at Little Sisters of the Poor for another seven years 
before retiring from active ministry in November 2001.In May 2002, the archdiocese 
was again approached by the anonymous survivor who had first come forward in Oc- 
tober 1992. This time, she agreed to reveal her identity and formalize her allegation of 
child sex abuse against Huppenbauer to the archdiocese. In September 2002, the sur- 
vivor’s allegation was presented to the review board, which found there was reason- 
able cause to suspect that the alleged misconduct occurred and recommended that 
Huppenbauer remain withdrawn from ministry and that restrictions and monitoring 
be imposed on him. It was only at this time that the parishioners of Saint Thomas of 
Villanova and other members of the public were told about the allegations levied 
against their former pastor. According to a contemporaneous report in the Daily Her- 
ald, “[p]Jarishioners expressed shock first at the fact that Huppenbauer’s past had not 
been made known to the congregation sooner, and that the victim’s attempt [inthe 
1990s] to bring the abuse to light had not been successful.”Subsequently, the review 
board conducted a second review and again found reasonable cause to suspect Hup- 
penbauer engaged in sexual misconduct with a child. And in July 2003, Cardinal- 
Francis George reviewed the results of the archdiocese’s investigation and deter- 
mined that there was a semblance of truth to the allegations that Huppenbauer en- 
gaged in acts of sexual misconduct with a child. Since then, the archdiocese has re- 
ceived additional allegations of child sex abuse against Huppenbauer. In May 

2009, after being told he would have to submit to more stringent monitoring proto- 
cols, Huppenbauer asked to be laicized. He ceased to be a priest in August 2010 and 
died in December 2014. 


THOMAS JOB 


There is one constant in Father Thomas Job’s lengthy 
priesthood in the Archdiocese of Chicago—his sexual abuse 
of teenage boys.He started when he was a deacon still com- 
pleting his seminary education and continued after ordina- 
tion into the priesthood at every parish to which he was as- 
signed. And he continued to abuse children even after their 
parents and school officials pleaded with archdiocesan officials to do something— 
anything—to stop him. The warning signs were there from the beginning. During the 
late 1960s, when Job was still enrolled in seminary at Saint Mary of the Lake, a priest 
noted Job always had “boys of the parish to work with him” on projects. A summer 
1967letter from Job recounts how he “took four boys from the parish along, and went 
down to the Smoky Mountains in North Carolina” for two weeks of “camping, a pas- 
time which I particularly enjoy.” Job explained these children “worked for me at the 
rectory doing maintenance work and putting what they earned toward the trip. The 
parish more or less sponsored the trip, but the boys earned it on their own.” 
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Some priests were even aware that Job had “propositioned [someone’s] son for some 
type of sexual act” while volunteering at Saint Peter Damian in Bartlett, where his 
parents lived. According to the pastor of that parish, Job “does not work alone but 
has a group of boys who work with him.”The principal spoke to other archdiocesan 
officials to compel action from someone to protect the children in her school—indeed, 
she “begged them” for help—but, as she put it, she “couldn’t get anyone from the 
Archdiocese to listen.”From about 1969 through 1970, Job was assigned to Santa 
Mariadel Popolo in Mundelein. He was a “transitional” deacon—a sort of trial run for 
a seminary student on the cusp of being ordained a priest. And indeed, the iniquities 
Job committed during this time did foreshadow those he would later commit as an 
ordained priest of the archdiocese. One survivor came forward in April2008; he told 
the archdiocese that when he was in the seventh grade, Job would take him upstairs 
to the rectory and then give him a “hug” in which Job’s hands ended up inside the 
survivor’s pants; this happened about 20 times. Another survivor published a book in 
2009 in which he disclosed that Job had taken him and other boys from Santa Maria 
del Popolo to swim naked in the seminary’s nearby pool; another time, Job took the 
survivor to his home, where they swam in their underwear and afterwards Job sat the 
boy on his knee and told him it was “okay to be naked.” One of his colleagues from 
Santa Maria del Popolo later recalled to archdiocesan investigators that Job was “a 
pompous person who thought very highly of himself” and “was very reluctant to 
leave” the parish once he was ordained a priest and his diaconate came to an end in 
the spring of 1970.Job’s first assignment was as an associate pastor at Saint John 
Vianney in Northlake. Despite the change in scenery, his predilection for young boys 
continued. A survivor approached the archdiocese in October 2003 to tell of his 
abuse. Job provided the survivor with alcohol and would hug, kiss, and fondle him; 
Job also forced the survivor to engage in mutual oral sex, as well as sleeping in the 
same bed and showering with him. The abuse occurred for approximately three years 
in the early 1970s, when the survivor was in the fourth through seventh grades. The 
survivor reported the abuse to the school’s principal, who confirmed the account 
when contacted by the archdiocese’s investigators decades later. She told the investi- 
gator she became suspicious of Job immediately upon his arrival in the parish be- 
cause “Job was always with boys, taking them on trips and overnights at the rectory.” 
He would even fly them in his airplane to visit his cottage in Wisconsin—luxuries Job 
was apparently able to afford because of his family’s money. Then, the survivor and 
“another boy went to see her in her office, and told her that Fr. Tom was doing some- 
thing bad to them.” She reported the allegations to the pastor, but he “didn’t believe 
her” and “dismissed it” without any follow-up. The principal spoke to other arch- 
diocesan officials to compel action from someone to protect the children in her school 
—indeed, she “begged them” for help—but, as she put it, she “couldn’t get anyone 
from the Archdiocese to listen.” Ultimately, she “resigned from her position because 
she‘ couldn’t take it anymore.” For many years she “carried her upset (that the 
Church did not act responsibly)” when confronted with these allegations. These were 
not the only acts of child sex abuse Job committed at Saint John Vianney. Many other 
survivors have come forward to the archdiocese in recent years with similar accounts 
about Job’s tactics and the harm they suffered at his hands. One of them had even re- 
ported the abuse to the Northlake police in 1975, upon which Job was arrested. 
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The former principal recalls hearing that the boy’s father “was threatening to go with 
a shotgun to confront the accused cleric” in his jail cell and “Job was gone from St. 
John Vianney the next day.” It is unclear why no criminal charges resulted from this 
incident. Despite this appalling denouement to Job’s tenure at Saint John Vianney, 
he was quickly and quietly shuffled to another unsuspecting parish—Saint Cletus in 
LaGrange. A priest was tasked to keep an eye on Job “because of inappropriate be- 
havior with some children in Northlake” but those “monthly meetings were termi- 
nated in early ’78 as there did not seem to be any reason to continue”—a decision that 
priest later regretted as a “mistake.” In that same year, Job began abusing several 
young boys—an ordeal that began when they were in seventh grade and lasted 
through their sophomore year of high school. Job “taught” the “boys how to mastur- 
bate” and provided them with pornography. He also bought them expensive gifts. 
These incidents took place on a weekly basis at the church rectory and at Job’s home. 
In 1983—a year after Job had left Saint Cletus for Saint Joseph in Libertyville—the 
parents of one of these survivors learned of the abuse and reported it to the pastor 
and principal of Saint Cletus, as well as the vicar for priests. Job confessed and later 
wrote a letter to the survivor in which he said he was “‘terribly sorry for what I did to 
you” and could never “make up to you for the way in which I used you.” (Dis- 
turbingly, the letter also sought to reestablish contact; in response, the survivor's 
mother warned the archdiocese that she did not want Job writing her son again.)The 
vicar for priests began meeting with Job “on a regular basis for support and supervi- 
sion” and also arranged for the pastor at Saint Joseph to serve “as an on-site supervi- 
sor.” He “was also ordered to avoid further contacts with young people.” Although 
Cardinal Joseph Bernardin was made aware, the archdiocese did not remove Job 
from his current position at Saint Joseph. He would continue to have access to young 
boys, and parishioners were not informed about his wrongdoing. As Job’s former 
principal at Saint John Vianney told the archdiocese years later, after Job left that 
parish and was “assigned to subsequent parishes, she received more than one phone 
call out of more than one parish asking her how he could have gone from parish to 
parish” without anyone raising an alarm or putting a stop to it. Indeed, at Saint 
Joseph, Job continued committing crimes against children—and crimes against the 
church too. When Job was transferred to that parish, the pastor received an anony- 
mous letter saying, “Watch out for Job. He plays with boys and he steals from the col- 
lection.” On advice of the vicar for priests, the pastor confronted Job about “all the 
teenage boys going up to [his] room”; Job denied wrongdoing but did stop hosting 
boys in his room. The pastor also began “keeping track of the collections.” He found 
that when Job was away on vacation “in June and July the collection jumps about 
$2,000 per Sunday and the percentage of loose money jumps to 6%-14%é of the total 
collection instead of 2%-3%.”Two months after the pastor reported this to church of- 
ficials, Cardinal Bernardin granted Job’s request for a six-month sabbatical at his cot- 
tage in Wisconsin beginning in June 1987;Job said he was “getting very nervous 
about all the articles in the newspaper” (apparently regarding child sex abuse by 
priests)and wanted “to get away from the rectory” and “from public life” so he could 
“sort things out.” The vicar for priests recommended this course of action in part be- 
cause he believed the archdiocese “need[ed] to be both supportive to [Job] and con- 
scientious about our legal and moral responsibilities as well.” But in December of that 
year, the vicar for priests learned that Job was “still taking kids up”to the cottage. In 
addition, Job met with parish boys at a gym in Lake Forest, where he would “video 
tape[ ] the people going through their gymnastic routines.” 
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The pastor of Saint Joseph observed that “this was a rather strange thing for a priest 
to be doing,” and the vicar for priests agreed Job “has to be supervised by someone, 
and someone will have to check out the rumors that he is still taking youngsters to his 
cottage.” But nothing appears to have been done. Instead, a month later, Job was as- 
signed to the final stop of his tumultuous tenure in the archdiocese—Saint Bede in In- 
gleside. A few months in, church officials conceded ominously that Job had fallen 
through the cracks and, “in effect, he is not under supervision by anyone connected 
with diocesan administration.”In June 1990, the pastor of Saint Bede reported that 
parish boys were visiting Job’s house and some were staying overnight. This appar- 
ently prompted the vicar for priests to observe that Job “is considered a high risk 
both regarding liability and scandal.” Job was reported to have been “panicked” by 
this episode and determined to leave Saint Bede and resign from the priesthood. Yet, 
by September, his plans had changed; although he was now working as an alcohol 
counselor at the Lake County Health Department, he continued to live at Saint Bede 
and had now determined “he wishes to stay in Priesthood.” In November 1990,how- 
ever, the vicar for priests noted that Cardinal Bernardin “thinks [Job] should not be 
in a parish.” In August 1991, during discussions about assigning Job to yet another 
unsuspecting parish, the vicar for priests remarked on the archdiocese’s “ongoing 
concern that [Job] is not in a more closely supervised environment.”These events cul- 
minated in November 1991 with Cardinal Bernardin’s acceptance of Job’s resignation 
from the priesthood. In a cover letter to the cardinal enclosing his resignation letter, 
Job wrote: “You have been aware for years of my personal problem. I can only reiter- 
ate my sorrow over the embarrassment I have been to the priesthood and to the Arch- 
diocese. . .. I have come to realize that I will never be trusted to function without su- 
pervision and that I will never be fully accepted as a ‘normal’ priest again—whatever 
that means. I’m sure that the legal department of the diocese would rejoice over your 
acceptance of my resignation—and I can truly understand why.” The cover letter con- 
tains no mention of—and certainly no expression of concern for—the many children 
Job had abused over the course of two decades. In a cover letter to the cardinal en- 
closing his resignation letter, Job wrote: “You have been aware for years of my per- 
sonal problem. ...”In subsequent years, Job continued working at the Lake County 
Health Department. That career too came to an ignominious end in 2011, when a 
Lake County judge sentenced Job to a year in jail for embezzling public funds from 
his employer. As late as 2004, the archdiocese received reports that Job was falsely 
representing himself to be a priest in good standing; he even distributed communion 
and performed funeral rites. The archdiocese did not publicly disclose his abuse of 
children until October 2005. He was finally laicized in 2010. Since Job resigned from 
the priesthood, numerous survivors have approached the archdiocese to share their 
experience of sexual abuse at Job’s hands. 


ROBERT LOUIS KEALY 


Father Robert Kealy was an accomplished priest whose many pastoral 
and academic achievements allowed him to rise quickly in the ranks of 
the Archdiocese of Chicago—and become intimately acquainted with 
the most powerful men in the local church. He was instrumental in the 
church’s initial efforts in the early 1990s to respond institutionally to 
the looming crisis of predator priests. And Kealy was a big hit with his 
parishioners too. 
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Known as the “cool priest” who drove a sports car and enjoyed an easy rapport with 
teens in particular, Kealy also charmed older churchgoers with his passionate homi- 
lies and respect for tradition. But ultimately allegations of child sex abuse would sur- 
face and cast a dark shadow on this formerly prominent priest. Kealy was ordained in 
1972. His first assignment was associate pastor of Saint Germaine in Oak Lawn. Dur- 
ing this period, Kealy was a busy man. In addition to his regular pastoral duties, he 
also found time to head up the parish’s “teen club” and study for his law degree from 
DePaul University, which he obtained in 1976. He then left Oak Lawn to become a 
full-time advocate before—and then judge of—the Metropolitan Tribunal, the internal 
judicial branch of the archdiocese that primarily adjudicates applications for mar- 
riage annulments under canon law. Kealy simultaneously was appointed a professor 
of law at DePaul University and helped launch its Center for Church/State Studies. 
He followed this successful tenure with three years of study at the prestigious Pontifi- 
cal Gregorian University in Rome, where he received a doctorate in canon law. When 
Kealy returned to Chicago in 1985, Cardinal Joseph Bernardin rewarded him for all 
these accomplishments by appointing him to the influential position of chancellor of 
the archdiocese. The chancellor of the archdiocese is the institution’s chief adminis- 
trative officer. He is responsible for promulgating policies and procedures and record 
keeping and plays a key role in the archdiocese’s day-to-day operations and finances. 
During Kealy’s time in the chancery, one of the challenges faced by the archdiocese 
was to formulate an institutional response to increasing allegations of clergy sex 
abuse of children. In 1992, the archdiocese implemented its first formal policies for 
dealing with such allegations. Kealy played a key role in this process. He sat on the re- 
view board that evaluated allegations against other clerics and determined whether 
they should be removed from active ministry. And he was involved in overseeing the 
archdiocese’s monitoring of priests thought to have committed sex abuse of children. 
Kealy was one of the highest-ranking officials in the archdiocese. His potential might 
have seemed limitless. But in that same year, Kealy abruptly departed the chancel- 
lor’s role. The story at the time was that he sought a change of scenery upon encoun- 
tering “a strong desire to return to parish ministry and become a pastor”—“nothing,” 
he explained, “gives a priest a deeper sense of his priesthood than the person-to-per- 
son encounters whereby he enables people to experience Christ’s healing, redemp- 
tion, and grace in their lives.” And that justification was not contradicted even by in- 
ternal archdiocesan documents. The truth was known only by a select few in the up- 
per echelons of the church. As the vicar for priests explained in an internal memo in 
2000, his file on Kealy “contains no information explaining why he left the office” of 
chancellor. Yet in a conversation with his predecessor, the vicar for priests was able to 
discover that Kealy’s departure had been hastened by “a telephone call (and subse- 
quent interview) from a young adult male who claimed that [Kealy] had made a sex- 
ual advance while he was at a party.” The episode caused “great concern to Cardinal 
Bernardin since [Kealy] was playing a major role in dealing with priests accused of 
misconduct with minors” and he therefore “determined that [Kealy] needed to leave 
the Chancellor’s Office quickly and quietly.” The matter was handled by the cardinal- 
himself “and, apparently, there is no written record in existence.”So Kealy was sent 
packing to Immaculate Conception in Highland Park without any of his parishioners 
—or even most archdiocesan officials—aware of the reason why. He remained the 
pastor there until 2001, when he was appointed to Saints Faith, Hope & Charity in 
Winnetka. 
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But just as Kealy was preparing for the transition, another allegation came to light— 
this one concerning sex abuse of a child during the 1970s when Kealy was just start- 
ing out at Saint Germaine in Oak Lawn. And he was involved in overseeing the arch- 
diocese’s monitoring of priests thought to have committed sex abuse of children. 
Kealy was one of the highest-ranking officials in the archdiocese. His potential might 
have seemed limitless. The survivor approached the archdiocese in June 2001 and 
said he was a sophomore in high school when the incident occurred. One evening, 
Kealy invited a few teenage boys from the parish to come over to the rectory to drink 
alcohol and smoke marijuana with him. (In fact, the survivor said it was Kealy who 
first introduced him to alcohol and marijuana.) Around midnight, when the survivor 
and Kealy were alone, Kealy grabbed the survivor’s genitals over his clothes. Kealy 
had a remarkable response when archdiocesan officials confronted him with this alle- 
gation. He admitted alcohol and marijuana were available in his rectory at Saint Ger- 
maine. He admitted to drinking alcohol and smoking marijuana there with teenage 
boys from the parish. He even admitted he drank so much at the time there were 
mornings he would wake up and not remember what he had done the night before. 
But he denied having touched any of the boys in a sexual manner, and on this basis 
the review board decided unanimously there was not reasonable cause to suspect 
Kealy had engaged in sexual misconduct with a child. And because the news of 
Kealy’s appointment to Saints Faith, Hope & Charity had already been announced, 
the archdiocese determined to plow full speed ahead—without informing parish- 
ioners even of Kealy’s admission that he drank and smoked with teenage boys on 
church property during his prior posting. A few months later, however, the archdio- 
cese was forced to come clean. The survivor called again and said he was planning to 
go public with his allegation. He also put the archdiocese in touch with a former 
classmate, who confirmed the survivor had told him about the incident at the time it 
happened. The archdiocese informed Kealy it needed to meet with him “immediately” 
to discuss this development. An internal memo by the vicar for priests records what 
happened next: “Without reservation [Kealy] admitted that he had engaged in sexual 
misconduct with [the survivor]. He said it must have happened when he was drinking 
heavily and had blackouts.” Kealy also admitted to two other instances of child sex 
abuse. Later that day, the review board conducted an emergency meeting by confer- 
ence call, “decided that the case presented reasonable cause for misconduct,” and 
“recommended to the Cardinal that [Kealy] be placed under strict protocol.” Kealy 
quickly resigned from Saints Faith, Hope & Charity, and the public was finally noti- 
fied of the survivor’s allegations along with the board’s decision to substantiate them. 
But Kealy did not go quietly. A few months later, after the U.S. Conference of Catholic 
Bishops issued the Charter for the Protection of Children and Young People at its an- 
nual meeting in Dallas, Kealy attempted to backtrack on his confession. He said the 
vicar for priests had misunderstood him when he admitted to sexual misconduct with 
a teenage boy, and in any event those conversations were privileged under canon law. 
He insisted the allegation against him did not fall within the charter’s purview be- 
cause he had just been “horsing around” and there was no “intention of sexual gratifi- 
cation” on his part. He explained he had resigned from ministry only under the pres- 
sure of “media hysteria.” At the same time, Kealy was circulating among the broader 
Catholic community a critique of the charter’s procedures and, in particular, what he 
viewed as its lack of regard for a priest’s canon law right to protect his good name. 
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He wrote Cardinal Francis George to express his concern that the archdiocese’s own 
procedures for investigating allegations of child sex abuse “are canonically flawed and 
contrary to or inconsistent with the universal law of the Church and its underlying 
theological values.” The cardinal was apparently unmoved. In July 2003, he “deter- 
mined that there is a semblance of truth to the allegation that Kealy engaged in acts 
of sexual misconduct with a minor” and referred the matter to the Congregation for 
the Doctrine of the Faith in Rome to ask for “permission to conduct a trial to deter- 
mine whether [Kealy] committed the delict of sexual abuse of a minor; and, if so, 
what penalty ought to be imposed on [him].” The process culminated in a decree is- 
sued by the cardinal in July 2005 finding “Kealy engaged in inappropriate touching of 
a young man who had just turned 16 years of age” when both “were under the influ- 
ence of alcohol and other drugs (specifically marijuana).” Because this action had 
caused “damage to the young man” and “led to scandal among the Christian faithful 
who are rightly scandalized by actions of their priests who engage in sexual activity 
with members of the faithful,” the cardinal removed Kealy’s archdiocesan faculties for 
at least a year, pending further review at that time. Before the year was up, however, 
Kealy resigned from the priesthood in April 2006 to begin work as a private lawyer. 
Since then, the archdiocese has received additional allegations against Kealy. 


THOMAS FRANCIS KELLY 


Three survivors of sexual abuse by Father Thomas Kelly 

Ordained, 162 contacted the Attorney General’s investigators to share their 
eerily similar experiences. Kelly was a serial predator who 
eee abused more than 15 boys ranging in age from 11 to 17 dur- 
ing the 1960s and 1970s. He would make his victims feel 
special by taking them to dinner, movies and concerts. He 
would often let these teenagers drive his car—and he also gave them alcohol, ciga- 
rettes, and marijuana. He showed them pornographic magazines and invited them to 
spend the night in the rectory where he would sexually abuse them, often while they 
were drunk. The abuse consisted of kissing, fondling, masturbation, and oral sex. 
Kelly began abusing boys soon after his 1962 ordination. Joe, who asked that his real 
name be used, considers himself one of the lucky ones. He says he has an outward ap- 
pearance of being healthy and successful but his life has been a struggle.“Through the 
grace of God, I have been able to overcome the fact that I was an abused child.” Joe 
was an altar server at Saint John Vianney in Northlake. He was raised in a Catholic 
family; his mother was devoutly religious, and he was taught to hold priests in high 
esteem. He remembers Kelly, who was the parish pastor, used the classic techniques 
of a child predator. “He groomed us to feel like we were special. He would take care of 
us and provide us greater opportunity than we would have without him.”In 1962 or 
1963, Kelly took Joe aside to tell him about a weightlifting class he was starting after 
school. Only a few boys were invited, so Joe was honored to be included. Kelly also 
invited Joe out to dinner, drive-in movies, and eventually to spend the night at the 
rectory. Joe was only 11 years old, but his parents were thrilled. “Where could you be 
safer?” they said. At the rectory, Kelly offered Joe beer. And then, in the middle of the 
night, Joe woke up to find himself being sexually assaulted by the man he trusted and 
held in high esteem. Kelly was performing oral sex on the young boy. He said, “This is 
a good thing, but it’s just between you and I; you don’t ever say anything to 
anybody.”Joe doesn’t remember how many times the abuse happened. 


Fr. Thomas Francis Kelly 
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He blocked that out. But he knows it also happened to his classmates. He and his 
friends would joke among themselves,“You spent the night at the rectory? Did Father 
Kelly give you the pajamas without the snap in front?” Joe didn’t know what to do, so 
he started to stay away from Kelly. Then suddenly, one day, Kelly was gone. The 
parishioners were never told where he went. Joe remembers the church gave the 
“phony” explanation that Kelly had found a better opportunity. Joe had enjoyed being 
Catholic. But when the abuse occurred, his foundation began to crumble. He holds 
the church responsible for what happened to him and so many others:“They made the 
church a safe harbor.” He believes the church “is an organization that preaches pro- 
tection of children, but when it comes to protection of children versus protection of 
their financial assets, the financial assets move to the top.” He insists the church 
could have stopped the sexual abuse of children had it done the right thing. He now 
knows the archdiocese moved Kelly around from parish to parish, even after learning 
he was abusing young boys. Joe suppressed Kelly’s abuse, but the memories came 
back when his daughter was born. He knew he had to deal with issues like his inabil- 
ity to have relationships and his lack of trust. He wanted to be a better person, and he 
felt the need to protect his daughter. Around that time, he saw a newspaper article 
describing what happens to survivors of sexual assault. He understood he wasn’t 
alone. Joe also hired an attorney, who helped him contact the Archdiocese of Chicago 
to report Kelly’s abuse. He shared his feelings of disappointment that the archdiocese 
“buried its head in the sand” and allowed a known predator like Kelly to move from 
parish to parish. The archdiocesan staff who met with Joe “all were nice people.” But, 
he said, “I didn’t feel like it was getting anywhere.” The archdiocese arranged a meet- 
ing between Joe and Cardinal Francis George. The cardinal asked Joe to join an ad- 
hoc committee to review the church’s policies that deal with accused priests. Joe par- 
ticipated in the committee’s meetings and shared his viewpoint as a survivor. The car- 
dinal also invited him to share his experience with archdiocesan priests because, ac- 
cording to the cardinal, many of them did not understand “the true effects on people 
who were abused.” Joe spoke for over an hour. The cardinal later told Joe a priest had 
approached him to say “it was the most powerful message the priest had heard re- 
garding child abuse in the Catholic church.” The cardinal said he agreed.“Richard” 
also contacted the Attorney General’s investigators to share his experience of abuse 
by Kelly. It occurred in 1962 and1963 when he was 12 and 13 years old. Richard re- 
members Kelly was the “cool priest” who was in charge of altar servers like him at 
Saint John Vianney—the same parish Joe attended. Richard was athletic and a de- 
voted Catholic—and he was one of Kelly’s favorites. “It felt pretty good to be chosen 
by him,” Richard says. Kelly created a weightlifting room in the parish school. He 
would pull Richard and a few other boys out of class early to join him there and “be 
one of the guys.” “I felt special,” Richard recalls. But in the weightlifting room, Kelly 
would grab and fondle Richard. “I didn’t catch on to his shenanigans because I didn’t 
know what they meant,” Richard explains. Kelly asked Richard’s parents if he could 
take him out to dinner. They said yes; his mother couldn’t have been prouder. Kelly 
took Richard to an Italian restaurant on Grand Avenue in Chicago. After dinner, Kelly 
took Richard to the movies. “He would sneak us into these adult movie areas,” 
Richard remembers. “There were ever many people there, and he would touch me 
and try to play with my groin. I’d push him away, and he’d get upset.” Kelly warned 
Richard not to tell anyone about it: “No one will believe you because I am a 
priest.”Kelly introduced Richard to alcohol when he was 13 years old. 
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After treating Richard to a Notre Dame football game, Kelly drove him to the rectory 
instead of his parents’ home. Kelly offered Richard a drink and tried to grope him. “I 
repeatedly asked him to stop,” Richard remembers. “He wouldn't.” Later, Richard 
awoke in his underwear and Kelly was rubbing his penis against Richard’s leg. “I 
asked him to stop and told him I wanted to go home, but I couldn’t because of the 
time of day.”Kelly’s abuse lasted until Richard graduated from the eighth grade. He 
never told anyone because of Kelly’s warning that no one would believe him. And in 
any event, Richard did not want to embarrass his parents. The abuse caused Richard 
to become an alcoholic right out of high school. “That’s how I drowned my thoughts,” 
he explains. He credits his wife for encouraging him to see a psychologist. It took a 
while, but Richard finally was able to talk about Kelly’s abuse, not only with the psy- 
chologist, but also with his wife. His wife told him she sensed something wasn’t quite 
right when they first got married, but she couldn’t pinpoint it. “When he finally told 
me, he was bawling his eyes out,” she recalls. “I knew there had to be something ma- 
jor that happened in his childhood.”Today, Richard says he still “kicks” himself for 
not telling anyone about the abuse when it was happening. “I thought I was the only 
one,” he explains. “What got me was that I didn’t have the fortitude to tell someone, 
even my parents.” He now knows the archdiocese moved Kelly around from parish to 
parish, even after learning he was abusing young boys. That “really pissed me off,” he 
says. Indeed, the archdiocese’s records establish it was well-aware of Kelly’s abuse as 
it was happening. The church appears to have first received allegations of sexual mis- 
conduct against Kelly in October 1967. A note from Cardinal John Cody to the arch- 
diocese’s chancellor that same month asked tersely, “What are you planning to do 
about this Father Kelly?” The chancellor responded that he intended to transfer Kelly 
from Saint John Vianney—Joe and Richard’s parish—to Saint Catherine of Genoa in 
Chicago’s West Pullman neighborhood. The cardinal agreed with this approach. Kelly 
wrote the chancellor a few months later to assure him “it does not seem that there has 
been any public scandal” caused by his abrupt departure. “I have been faithful to my 
spiritual exercises,” Kelly said, “and I am more convinced than before that there is no 
real problem as long as vigilance and common sense prevail.” Ben did tell his friend 
and his cousin what Kelly did to him, and both said Kelly had tried to do the same 
things to them. Later that same year, however, it appears the archdiocese received ad- 
ditional allegations against Kelly. In a November1968 letter to Cardinal Cody, Kelly 
wrote, “I cannot think of myself as anything but a priest.” The letter continued: “If 
you would consider giving me one last chance to prove I can bea good priest, I know 
that I can do it. . . . If you will allow me to remain, I will seek psychiatric help immedi- 
ately.” Kelly acknowledged “what a risk” the cardinal would be taking by giving him 
“one more chance.” Apparently the cardinal was comfortable with the potential con- 
sequences, for Kelly remained a priest.“Ben,” another survivor who came forward to 
speak to the Attorney General’s investigators, is one of the children who suffered as a 
result of the cardinal’s approach to Kelly’s abuse. He was a parishioner at Saint 
Catherine of Genoa—where Kelly was transferred after the first allegations surfaced. 
Ben was 17years old at the time of the abuse. But, he explains, he was “immature” and 
“easy to take advantage of.” His father had recently died. One day, during a parish 
picnic, Kelly invited Ben and a friend to the rectory for an after party. Kelly enticed 
them with the promise of gin, women, and pornography. After they arrived at the rec- 
tory, Kelly put the boys in separate rooms. Ben doesn’t remember what happened 
that night. He saw Kelly several times that week. Kelly took him to drive-in movies, 
gave him a lot of alcohol, and brought him back to the rectory to spend the night. 
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Kelly told him to take a shower before going to bed. Ben awoke in the middle of the 
night to find Kelly trying to perform oral sex on him. Ben rolled over and said, “No, 
no, no!” Kelly was muscular and domineering, so Ben didn’t want to confront him. 
The next day, they went to a drive-in and had more beer. Kelly let Ben drive his fancy 
car before returning to his room in the rectory. Ben recalls “it was very clear that he 
was trying to perform oral sex on me.”Another time, Kelly took Ben to see a movie. 
During the movie, Kelly put his hand down Ben’s crotch; in the car, Kelly tried to 
have oral sex with him. Ben said, “No.” He went home and never saw Kelly alone 
again. Ben did tell his friend and his cousin what Kelly did to him, and both said Kelly 
had tried to do the same things to them. But, Ben says, he “made the biggest mistake 
and the thing I felt most guilty about: I kept my mouth shut. Back then, you didn’t 
talk about priests because they were above reproach.”Ben still feels guilty today be- 
cause he knows Kelly continued to get “cycled through a whole bunch of parishes”— 
and he assumes the abuse continued. “I feel like a bad guy,” he concedes.“I continue 
to bear that guilt, and that’s not fun.” But Ben also believes “everyone” in the church 
knew what Kelly was doing to young boys like him. He is angry that the archdiocese 
and other priests did nothing to protect him. 


JOSEPH PATRICK KISSANE 


After Father Joseph Kissane confessed in graphic detail to 
sexually abusing three children, the Archdiocese of Chicago 
sat on its hands for six months. Even then, the archdiocese’s 
solution was merely to ask another priest to keep an eye on 
Kissane with no formal restrictions. The archdiocese did not 
remove Kissane from public ministry until almost two years 
after his confession. The archdiocese then sat back for 
decades before informing the public about Kissane’s abuse. 
In that time, many more survivors came forward to share 
their experiences with the archdiocese. The archdiocese first 
received allegations of sexual misconduct by Kissane in June 
1989. The survivor’s lawyer sent a letter reporting that 
Kissane had sexually abused the survivor from 1978 to 1979, when she was a child, at 
Saint Catherine of Alexandria in Oak Lawn. She recalled another priest at the parish 
frequently saw her in the rectory and even scolded Kissane for bringing her by so of- 
ten. Kissane also took the survivor to a doctor to obtain contraception, which he paid 
for. Within a month of receiving this letter, the vicar for priests spoke to both the sur- 
vivor and Kissane. The internal memorandum summarizing the vicar’s interview with 
Kissane recounts the priest’s confession, not only to abusing the survivor who came 
forward, but also to abusing two other children. Yet, the document describes 
Kissane’s crimes as if they were passive events in which he had no agency. And even 
though he was well-aware of the survivors’ ages, the vicar wrote that Kissane charac- 
terized his abuse of them as “relationships”—showing neither man understood the 
girls were unable to consent because of their young ages. Despite Kissane’s admission, 
the archdiocese did nothing to protect other children from him for almost six more 
months. There is no record it reported his criminal conduct to law enforcement. And 
when the archdiocese finally took action in December 1989, it was incongruent with 
the severity of Kissane’s abuse. 
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The vicar for priests merely instructed a fellow priest to watch Kissane and ensure he 
was not around children without another adult present. The instruction was informal, 
vague, and flimsy considering Kissane still had official power from the archdiocese to 
minister without restriction. In January 1990, seven months after Kissane’s confes- 
sion, the archdiocese finally got around to investigating him. The vicar for priests 
questioned Kissane’s former colleague at Saint Catherine, who recalled “there would 
always be several grade school girls hanging around” Kissane. “They become at- 
tached,” the priest continued, “and from time to time they would be up in [Kissane]’s 
room or [he] would take them for a ride in his car.” The priest admitted he was con- 
cerned about Kissane’s behavior, not because he feared these “grade school girls” 
were being groomed or sexually abused, but rather because he worried “who knows 
what these kids might say about [Kissane] later on.” He did recall the parents of one 
child who “used to hang around [Kissane’s] room a lot” said “in no uncertain terms 
that they did not want their daughter to have anything to do with him.” He also re- 
called the principal of the parish school “was concerned about the young girls paying 
so much attention to [Kissane] and being at the rectory so much.” 


The vicar for priests instructed Kissane’s former colleague to “keep all of this under 
hat” and “not let on to anyone any knowledge of the situation.” But only a short time 
later, in August 1990, the archdiocese received another allegation of child sex abuse 
against Kissane. Cardinal Joseph Bernardin told the vicar for priests, “if the charges 
are true, then there is no way in which we can allow Kissane to ever function again.” 
The following month, Kissane was living with his parents, presumably unsupervised 
and in any event continuing to see his accuser. The vicar for priests apparently was in- 
credulous: “I asked [Kissane] how he explained continuing such a contact when her 
claim is that he has done such devastating damage to her. He said that they were try- 
ing to explore whether or not it would be possible to maintain some sort of friend- 
ship.” In November 1990, the vicar for priests drafted a memorandum to Cardinal 
Bernardin summarizing discussions with Kissane relating to a survivor’s recently filed 
lawsuit. Kissane had “admitted to sexual involvement with 9 teenage females,” the 
vicar noted, including one victim only 14 years of age. 


Yet, the vicar’s primary concern seemed to be the cost of looming litigation for the 
church. He told Kissane “the possibility of his returning to ministry is practically nil” 
because of “the potential for enormous litigation”—and also emphasized “someone 
has to be concerned about the enormous sums of money that is being expended.” In 
January 1991, Cardinal Bernardin told the vicar for priests “that he definitely does not 
intend to allow [Kissane] ever to minister in this archdiocese” and “it would be scan- 
dalous for [the archdiocese] to allow him to minister.” Three months later, in April, 
the cardinal withdrew Kissane’s faculties, thus terminating his ability to minister in 
the archdiocese. Kissane submitted his resignation request shortly thereafter, and the 
cardinal accepted it—two years after Kissane first admitted to sexually abusing young 
girls. In August 1994, another survivor wrote a letter to Cardinal Bernardin reporting 
that Kissane had raped her two decades earlier in the convent at Saint Catejan in 
Chicago’s Morgan Park neighborhood. The archdiocese’s newly created review board 
was made aware of the allegation—and also that Kissane “was an ‘old’ case of an Arch- 
diocesan priest with prior allegation(s) of sexual misconduct with minors lodged 
against him in the past.” Yet, the vicar for priests failed to provide the board with any 
details about the prior allegations. 
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At a subsequent meeting, the board determined that, because Kissane had already re- 
signed from ministry, the archdiocese would not investigate the allegation—and in- 
deed would shun the survivor by declining to “write/attempt to contact [her] to re- 
quest a meeting for her to detail her allegation.” It was not until November 2002 that 
the review board finally investigated and substantiated an allegation of sexual abuse 
against Kissane—this one from among the influx of survivors who came forward in 
light of the Boston Globe’s reporting on child sex abuse in the church earlier that year. 
Many of those other allegations were also substantiated by the board. Kissane was lai- 
cized in August 2010 and died the following year. 


GEORGE W. KLEIN 


The Archdiocese of Chicago posts a public list comprising 
dozens of clerics it has determined are credibly accused of 
sexually abusing a child. But Father George Klein’s name 

a does not appear among them. The exact reasons why re- 
main a mystery. “Monica,” a survivor of Klein’s abuse, de- 
cided to share her experience with the Attorney General’s 
investigators because she didn’t feel satisfied with the archdiocese’s response. After 
reviewing Monica’s complaint in late 2011, the archdiocese’s review board deter- 
mined there was “insufficient reason to suspect that [Klein] engaged in the sexual 
abuse of [Monica] when she was a minor.” However, the board also determined 
Klein’s conduct “was otherwise inappropriate” and restrictions should be placed on 
him. Cardinal Francis George accepted these recommendations and prohibited Klein 
from being alone with anyone under 18 years old or engaging in any functions with 
children. This outcome has bothered Monica ever since. “They’re still lying,” she says. 
“They're not transparent.” The abuse happened in the mid-1970s when Monica was a 
sophomore at Saint Benedict High School in Chicago’s North Center neighborhood. 
Monica’s home life was not easy. Her parents were separated, and her father abused 
her. One night, she was found drunk at one of her high school’s basketball games. As 
a result, she was sent to Klein for counseling sessions. At the time, he was the princi- 
pal of Monica’s high school. Monica says Klein lied to her about what these counsel- 
ing sessions would entail. They took place in Klein’s office; at first, Monica and Klein 
would sit at opposite sides of his desk. He asked about her difficult home life, and she 
told Klein about the abuse she suffered at the hands of her father. Klein talked her out 
of reporting the abuse to the authorities. He insisted she would be removed from her 
home if she did. She now realizes Klein was lying. As the counseling continued, Klein 
moved to her side of the desk and started pulling her into his lap. He then molested 
her. Sometimes Klein would pick Monica up after school and drive to the lake with a 
six pack of beer. She does not recall what happened in the car; it’s possible, she says, 
that he abused her there too. The abuse went on for about a year and ended at some 
point during her junior year of high school. It took Monica a long time to realize what 
had happened. But when she did come to understand, the fact that she had trusted 
Klein was a source of great damage. “He could have helped me,” she says. “If you 
can’t go to your parents or your priest, there is no one to go to.” In 2011, Monica’s 
therapist encouraged her to confront the abuse. She decided to meet with archdioce- 
san representatives to share her experience. The archdiocese offered her counseling 
for the abuse. She thought, “Are you kidding me?” It was counseling from a priest 
that led to her abuse. 
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Why, she wondered, would she ever accept more counseling from the church? The 
archdiocese restricted Klein’s ministry pending an investigation of Monica’s claims. 
They hired an investigative firm to run a background check on her, as well as to speak 
to various potential witnesses. She says that the archdiocese wanted to talk to her 
mother, brothers, and sister. But those interviews never took place; she did not con- 
sent after the support group SNAP—Survivors Network of those Abused by Priests— 
advised her the archdiocese would “twist those interviews against” her. The archdio- 
cese also interviewed Klein, who denied her account. Then came the review board’s 
December 2011 decision that baffles Monica even today. The board determined there 
was “insufficient reason to suspect that [Klein] engaged in the sexual abuse” of Mon- 
ica. It also determined, however, that “Klein’s conduct does not constitute sexual 
abuse of a minor but [was] otherwise inappropriate.” Monica wonders, “What does 
that mean? To this day, I don’t know what that means.” When she asked the archdio- 
cese for an explanation, she says the archdiocese refused to explain. Adding to the 
confusion are the additional concerns raised to the cardinal by the review board. The 
board chided Klein for his “Lack of impulse control,” “Lack of understanding of 
boundaries,” “Poor judgment in [his] role as a counselor,” “Repeated inappropriate 
relationships with women,” and “Dishonesty.” Based on this and other information 
acquired during the investigation, the board said Klein should be “permanently re- 
stricted from public sacramental ministry.” The cardinal accepted the board’s recom- 
mendation within a day. Yet, Klein quickly returned to the altar. He began saying 
mass at Saint Philip the Apostle in Northfield, where he resided, shortly after the re- 
view board’s determination. Cardinal George wrote Klein in February 2012 to remind 
him of his restrictions. Not only was he forbidden to celebrate public mass or perform 
other sacraments, he was also forbidden to be alone with anyone under 18, to teach or 
engage in any other functions with children, and to engage in pastoral counseling of 
any form. Eventually, however, some of these restrictions were peeled away. In Sep- 
tember 2012, less than a year after the review board’s decision, Klein was given per- 
mission to concelebrate at funeral masses of priests, wedding masses of friends, or 
other special occasions. In November 2012, the vicar for priests wrote to Klein noting 
that it was no longer necessary for someone to stay with him in the parish rectory 
while the other resident priest was away. And in December 2014, Klein was given per- 
mission to occasionally offer a public weekday mass at Saint Philip. In April 2015, 
Klein wrote to the new Chicago archbishop, Blase Cupich, questioning his decision to 
reinstate restrictions imposed by Cardinal George. He asked for an audience to plead 
his case, but the archbishop declined: While you chronicle a number of developments 
in your background that led to the present moment, there is one aspect that seems to 
be missing in this present correspondence and in earlier letters, namely, your own 
need to take full responsibility for the damage that you have done to various people. 
You seem to lack even in this present correspondence self-awareness and internal 
freedom to your own behavior, which puts into doubt your ability to exercise prudent 
and sound judgment in the future. That is a concern to me, as you seem to minimize 
the harm that you have done to others. The archbishop was firm that Klein’s restric- 
tions would remain in place: “There really is nothing that is going to change my mind 
on this, and I believe that you need to examine very carefully your need to take re- 
sponsibility for your actions.” Yet even the archbishop’s admonition would not keep 
Klein from pushing the boundaries of his restrictions. He offered a reading at a wake 
in November 2016 while wearing clerical garb. Archdiocesan officials debated 
whether this constituted a violation of Klein’s protocols, specifically the prohibition 
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on celebrating sacraments or devotional practices without permission. It is unclear 
what resulted. Klein died in 2018. To this day, his name does not appear on the arch- 
diocese’s public list of clerics with credible accusations of child sex abuse, despite his 
noted dishonesty, his repeated inappropriate relationships with women, and his ac- 
knowledged inappropriate behavior. Monica feels the archdiocese’s failure to ac- 
knowledge her allegations as credible is an effort to protect the image of the institu- 
tion: “Their image is their priority, not the victims.” The archdiocese is “still not ac- 
countable,” she says. But she is clear on one thing: the archdiocese’s inclusion of 
Klein on its public list would aid in her healing. Whether the archdiocese will take 
that step remains to be seen. 


WILLIAM R. LEYHANE (No image) 


Now a psychologist and an ordained Catholic deacon in the Diocese of Joliet, Terry 
Neary (who permitted his real name to be used), is a survivor of child sex abuse com- 
mitted by a Catholic priest, Father William Leyhane. Terry believes the church’s pub- 
lic naming of abusers on diocesan websites is a “game changer” for survivor healing. 
He identified to the Attorney Because Terry understands so well the importance of 
disclosure, he fought for years to have Leyhane named as a child sex abuser and 
placed on the Archdiocese of Chicago’s public list. He painstakingly described to At- 
torney General’s investigators how he was met with resistance at every turn—told 
time and time again that the “archdiocese’s policies” did not allow the church to in- 
vestigate Leyhane’s abuse—and therefore precluded him from being named on the 
archdiocese’s public list of substantiated abusers. Finally, on October 14, 2022, after 
additional pressure from the Attorney General’s investigators, the archdiocese re- 
lented. It agreed to, and did, add Leyhane to its public list of child sex abusers. It also 
changed its policy regarding other abuse claims brought against deceased priests, 
each of which will now be investigated. With that, Terry had some sense of peace. 

But the struggle and conflict leading to the policy change, and the naming of Leyhane, 
is only a part of the decade’s long retraumatization which Terry experienced from the 
archdiocese’s response and lack of response. In 1971, while 13 year old Terry was an- 
swering phones in the rectory of Saint Ethelreda in Chicago’s Auburn Gresham neigh- 
borhood, Leyhane passed by and asked if he would like some cookies. As any child 
would, Terry followed Leyhane into the kitchen for a snack. It was there that the first 
abuse happened. Leyhane, who was 75 years old at the time, started fondling Terry’s 
“genitals and French kissing” him. “I remember the layout of the room and his dis- 
gusting cigar breath.” That happened again two or three times over the next month. 
“Tt stopped when I said no to his invitations and gave him the cold shoulder.” Terry 
told no one of the abuse because he “knew it was wrong.” He kept it inside for nearly 
10 years. Finally, in 1980, when studying for a doctorate degree in clinical psychology 
at Loyola University Chicago, Terry shared with therapists and family members what 
happened to him at Saint Ethelreda. By 1995, Terry was a clinical psychologist and 
active in his parish. It was then that he summoned the courage to report Leyhane’s 
abuse to the archdiocese. He had a brief telephone conversation with Cardinal Joseph 
Bernardin, who apologized to Terry. “Cardinal Bernardin was very pastoral during 
our conversation,” Terry recalls. “He helped me.” In October 2001, Terry met with 
archdiocesan officials to make a formal report of Leyhane’s abuse. He tearfully de- 
scribed what Leyhane had done to him and offered suggestions about how the church 
might better handle abuse claims and screening candidates for the priesthood. 
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When asked what the archdiocese could do for him, Terry requested it award four 
$500 scholarships to graduates of Saint Ethelreda who wished to attend a Catholic 
high school. The archdiocese agreed. But later, when Terry attended the Saint 
Ethelreda school graduation, he noticed no scholarships had been awarded. Terry 
then requested a meeting with Cardinal Francis George, who had succeeded Cardinal 
Bernardin as the leader of the archdiocese. During their 45 minute meeting, Cardinal 
George told Terry that he would “take care of the scholarships,” and the scholarships 
were subsequently given. Months later, Terry received a letter from the archdiocese 
advising him that its review board had evaluated his claim and concluded “it is possi- 
ble that sexual abuse of a minor had occurred.” Terry thought this meant the archdio- 
cese had substantiated and validated Leyhane’s abuse of him. Years passed before 
Terry discovered how mistaken he was. In fact, after Terry met with archdiocesan of- 
ficials in October 2001, the review board reported to Cardinal George that, while it 
thought it was “possible that sexual misconduct with a minor occurred,” it “was reluc- 
tant to find ‘reasonable cause’ that Father Leyhane engaged in sexual misconduct 
with a minor” because “Father Leyhane is not alive to respond to the allegations.” The 
cardinal agreed “with the Review Board’s concern to protect [Leyhane’s] good name 
and reputation.” Almost two decades passed before Terry learned that the archdio- 
cese had not substantiated Leyhane’s abuse of him. Terry knew that was the case be- 
cause he discovered that the priest’s name did not appear on the archdiocese’s public 
list of substantiated child sex abusers. Terry contacted the archdiocese upon that re- 
alization and asked for a meeting with Cardinal Blase Cupich. He received no re- 
sponse, so he suggested a short phone conversation with the cardinal instead. He was 
promised the message would be passed along, but again there was no response. Thus 
began a long back-and-forth between Terry and archdiocesan officials during which 
the church’s response to Terry’s prior report of abuse took center stage. Archdiocesan 
officials told Terry the church had not investigated his claim back in 2001 because of 
its general policy not to investigate claims against deceased priests. That is false. In 
fact, at the time, the archdiocese’s policies provided an allegation against a deceased 
priest “shall be processed in the same manner as any other allegation.” But the review 
board did not follow its policies. Instead, it ignored the damning supporting evidence 
in the archdiocese’s own records, which showed another survivor had reported Ley- 
hane’s abuse in October 1994; he too detailed Leyhane’s “hard kissing on the mouth” 
and the smell of tobacco. And in the time since, more survivors had come forward— 
one in April 2004, another in March 2006, and four more in November 2007, De- 
cember 2007, July 2008, and September 2008. Many of these survivors asked 

the same question Terry had: “Did he do it to others?” Through it all, the archdio- 
cese’s documents bear out its revictimization of survivors. In one poignant communi- 
cation to the archdiocese, a survivor wrote “my family has suffered, and [the abuse] 
has damaged my relationship with my wife. Is there any advice you can give... ?” 
The archdiocese responded callously: “It sounds as though you are doing what you 
need to continue on your own road to healing with your family.” Worse, the archdio- 
cese misled Leyhane’s survivors. In April 2004, a survivor asked if other child sex 
abuse claims had been made against the priest. At the time, the archdiocese knew of 
two other reports, including Terry’s. Nevertheless, the archdiocese responded that its 
records “provide no reasonable cause to suspect Fr. Leyhane ever engaged in sexual 
misconduct with a minor” (emphasis added). When the Attorney General’s investiga- 
tors questioned this seemingly false statement, archdiocesan officials insisted it was 
accurate because the review board had not, by that time, 
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determined there was “reasonable cause to believe” Leyhane was an abuser. Maybe 
so, but a survivor reading that response could only have concluded one thing—no 
other reports of abuse had been made—leaving the survivor to believe he was the only 
one Leyhane abused, wondering what he did to cause Leyhane to choose him, and 
him alone. For almost two decades, the archdiocese failed to treat Terry with the dig- 
nity and respect he deserves. His requests for direct communications with Cardinal 
Cupich have been ignored. His request that his claim be reopened for further review 
(something specifically provided for in archdiocesan policies) was denied. And while 
archdiocesan officials tell Terry “we have no reason not to believe” Leyhane abused 
you, he understands that such careful phrasing is a far cry from the review board 
finding the accusation credible and putting Leyhane’s name on the archdiocese’s pub- 
lic list of abusers. And to address the archdiocese’s objection that a deceased priest 
cannot defend himself against charges, Terry repeatedly offered the solution of the 
review board erring on the side of assuming the deceased priest will categorically 
deny the accusation, and even deny knowing the survivor. The review board can then 
listen to the survivor’s version of events and decide, based upon all it knows of the de- 
ceased priest, which is the more credible version. The archdiocese saw no merit in 
Terry’s proposed solution. All of which brings us back to where we began, with Terry 
gaining some peace in knowing Leyhane has finally been publicly disclosed as a child 
sex abuser—now named on the archdiocese’s public list. Based on experience, he be- 
lieves this can help other possible victims of Leyhane come forward for healing. 
Terry’s reflections on the entire ordeal are that “as bad as the abuse was, it has also 
been very traumatic to deal with the Chicago archdiocese. Why don’t they err on the 
side of the victim? They instead err on the side of protecting the reputation of a de- 
ceased priest.” Regardless, Terry’s “relationship is with God, Jesus, and the Holy 
Spirit.” He says his “faith is in them and their unwavering love.” And for Terry, that is 
sufficient. 


WILLIAM L. LUPO 


Father William Lupo manipulated and sexually abused girls 
and young women during the 1970s and 1980s across 
parishes in the Archdiocese of Chicago. He exploited his sta- 
tus as a spiritual guide, and abused his position of trust, to 
expose his naked body and engage in inappropriate physical 
contact with young girls, including kissing, prolonged hug- 
ging, rubbing of genitals, and in one case, sexual intercourse. 
Survivors recall receiving inappropriate letters from Lupo 
when they were teen girls in his parish. Lupo would sign off 
with “I love you” and sometimes talk about sex. He also 
would hug them for 15 to 20 seconds at a time, during which 
he often groaned, said “I love you,” and rubbed his erect gen- 
italia on their abdomens. Lupo appeared keenly aware of his special status as a 
spiritual guide—and the access it granted him to young girls’ and women’s bodies as 
they came to him for counseling. Despite many opportunities, including more than a 
decade of allegations, repeated consideration by its review board, repeated substanti- 
ations of sexual misconduct, and ongoing monitoring arrangements, the archdiocese 
did not treat Lupo as the predator he was. In fact, the archdiocese repeatedly declined 
to remove Lupo from service. Instead, he was assigned to parish after parish. 
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Following his resignation in 2002, more than 20 years after he began manipulating 
and abusing young girls in the church, the archdiocese permitted him to retain his 
residence in the rectory for several months. The archdiocese received some of the ear- 
liest allegations of sexual misconduct by Lupo in April 1993, when he was the pastor 
at Saint Peter Damian in Bartlett. Two sisters and their mother contacted the arch- 
diocese to report that Lupo had abused the girls in the mid-1980s when he was as- 
signed to Saint Mary in Des Plaines. The abuse took place when the girls were ap- 
proximately 12 to 17 years old and, among other things, consisted of Lupo exposing 
himself. At the time, the archdiocese was aware of additional allegations of “passion- 
ate kissing and hugging over approximately six years with at least 3 teenage girls. The 
review board considered Lupo’s case later that same month and determined “there is 
reasonable cause to suspect that [Lupo] engaged in sexual misconduct with a minor.” 
It noted the consistency in the allegations and Lupo’s “acknowledgement of naked ex- 
posure of body to one of the teenage girls at the time.” But rather than removal from 
ministry, the review board merely recommended a live-in monitor and restrictions to 
ensure Lupo was not alone with children outside of the presence of a responsible 
adult. Even so, Lupo continued to require teenage girls to meet with him alone in the 
rectory, ostensibly in preparation for confirmation. Despite becoming aware of this, 
the board reiterated its recommendations in a subsequent review. Less than a year 
later, in May 1994, Lupo wrote the review board requesting it take yet another look at 
his case. He hoped it would result in the lifting of his restrictions and the closing of 
his file. Within a month, however, another woman contacted the archdiocese in June 
1994 with a report of abuse at Lupo’s hands. This woman reported that the abuse oc- 
curred over a period of two years when she was a sophomore and junior in high 
school and Lupo was assigned to Saint Mary. The abuse consisted of hugging and 
kissing, as well as Lupo asking the girl to touch his genitals. The review board found 
these allegations “seemingly credible.” But the board concluded it still was reasonable 
to allow Lupo to remain in ministry with monitoring. And this despite the fact that 
Lupo adopted a victim posture during these proceedings, stating that the allegations 
“really aggravate[d]” him and that it was “unfair people can do that to” him. He deni- 
grated the survivor and said he was particularly upset that someone like her “can 
make these” types of allegations. Lupo remained incredulous regarding the allega- 
tions against him and the monitoring required of him. In 1995, he wrote the review 
board yet again to request he be released from further monitoring, stating that he had 
come “to understand how my casual attitude toward touch and embracing could be 
misconstrued.” The board agreed to discontinue all restrictions and monitoring im- 
posed on Lupo and voiced no objection to his appointment to a second six-year term 
as pastor of Saint Peter Damian. In late 1998, however, the review board received an- 
other letter from someone alleging Lupo had abused them. It determined to reimpose 
the “minimum level of the protocol established by the Monitoring Subcommittee” 
and instructed Lupo to not be alone with children without another responsible adult 
present. Nevertheless, the review board again concluded it was reasonable to allow 
Lupo to remain in ministry, despite the accumulation of sexual abuse allegations 
mounting against him. In fact, Lupo received accolades from Cardinal Francis 
George, who wrote in one letter: “Bill, I know you have done a wonderful job as pas- 
tor of Saint Peter Damian. You can take pride in all that has been accomplished under 
your leadership.” Cardinal George reappointed Lupo in June 2001 for a third term as 
pastor of Saint Peter Damian. 
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Less than five months later, however, an adult woman formalized her allegations of 
inappropriate sexual behavior against Lupo in October 2001. Lupo denied the sexual 
intercourse but admitted he was affectionate with her and others. He also admitted 
kissing her, adding it was “more than a peck on the cheek.” The review board was in- 
formed of the allegation, but since the person making the allegation was not a child at 
the time of the incident, the board determined it did not have jurisdiction to conduct 
a review. Lupo remained in ministry until the Dallas Charter was issued in June 
2002. In his farewell letter to his parish, he continued to deny the allegations against 
him and stated that “the stress in going through the juridical process [established by 
the Dallas Charter] would be more than I would care to chance. .. . I have no other 
real option than to resign my pastorate and to leave the priesthood.” Lupo was lai- 
cized in 2014, the same year he was placed on the archdiocese’s public list of child sex 
abusers. He passed away in April 2021. 


ROBERT E. MAYER 


To say that the Archdiocese of Chicago received a significant number 
of allegations over the years concerning Father Robert Mayer sexu- 
ally abusing children would be an understatement. Perhaps the most 
alarming part about Mayer, however, is that the archdiocese knew of 
his sexual abuse of children in the early 1980s but refused to remove 
him from ministry. The hope that Mayer would somehow change his 
ways was wishful thinking. Archdiocesan documents are riddled 
with similar allegations against Mayer: he offered alcohol to children, typically boys; 
he showed them pornography; he exposed his genitals to them; and he engaged in 
mutual masturbation or fondling. It is an experience that one survivor who spoke to 
the Attorney General’s investigators knew all too well. “Vincent” and his family were 
members of Saint Mary in Lake Forest when Mayer arrived there as an associate pas- 
tor in the mid-1970s. Vincent says Mayer was “known to be the cool, young priest.” 
Mayer was generally approachable and would open the parish gym for kids to play 
basketball on the weekends. Vincent had friends who attended the parish school and 
had gotten to know Mayer well. In the spring of 1977, Vincent was a freshman in high 
school and had just turned 15 years old. One night, Saint Mary hosted a dance for 
high school students. Vincent attended with a male friend who knew Mayer and sug- 
gested they visit the rectory to see if the priest was there. According to Vincent, “the 
idea was that he probably had alcohol and would probably let us have it.” Vincent had 
never had a drink in his life, but true to his friend’s prediction, Mayer did indeed pro- 
vide them with alcohol. With nearly no tolerance, Vincent recalls that he quickly be- 
came intoxicated. He returned to the dance for a while but eventually decided to head 
back to the rectory to see if Mayer had any more alcohol. When Vincent arrived, 
Mayer was with another boy looking at pornographic magazines. Shortly after, Vin- 
cent and Mayer engaged in mutual masturbation. Mayer “implied that this is sort of 
what guys do: drink, look at girly magazines, and help each other have a good time.” 
Vincent explains, “I am not a homosexual and I was not attracted to him, but I was 15 
years old with raging hormones and trying to figure out how the world worked, and 
there was a priest telling me how to” masturbate. Vincent says this rationalization 
was all part of Mayer’s process to convince young boys to willingly participate in the 
abuse. Mayer “was an outgoing guy, very personable, related really well to young peo- 
ple, and showed a lot of interest in me. At first, none of it felt creepy. 
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I was an athlete and mildly popular. He treated me like a cool guy.” Vincent also says 
Mayer “had this shtick that he was helping us to grow sexually and teaching us how to 
please women.” Mayer made the boys feel like they were “learning how to be sexual 
creatures,” and the priest’s claimed goal was to “help you enjoy your sexuality and 
teach you the ways of the world.” Vincent says that Mayer’s targets for abuse were 
also purposeful and aimed at normalizing what was happening: “It wasn’t like he was 
preying on the kids who couldn’t protect themselves. It was prominent or successful 
teenagers instead.” Vincent says this technique “somehow normalized it for me 
again.” Vincent “wanted to be part of that little gang of kids.” Two or three weeks af- 
ter the dance, Vincent and his same friend were out on a weekend night looking for 
something to do. His friend again suggested that they visit the rectory to see if Mayer 
had any beer. According to Vincent, what they witnessed upon arriving was “practi- 
cally an orgy.” Two or three kids were already there, everyone was drinking, and ap- 
parently some sexual activity had already happened. “It was almost like we came in 
halfway through the party and we joined on in,” Vincent says. Vincent recalls that 
Mayer participated in the masturbation during these encounters. “That’s what made 
it seem okay. He’s the priest. If a priest is telling you it’s okay, it must be okay.” While 
Vincent declined Mayer’s attempts at oral or anal sex, he knows that Mayer wanted it 
—and also knows Mayer engaged in those activities with other kids. The archdiocese 
did nothing to stop Mayer’s behavior, other than moving him from one parish to the 
next. Archdiocesan documents evidence that the clergy personnel board was aware of 
“allegations” directed at Mayer in 1982. An April 1982 letter to Cardinal John Cody 
from staff members at Saint Edna in Arlington Heights where Mayer was assigned 
complained that the priest was providing alcohol to kids. The letter further noted that 
Mayer would come out of the shower nude, even when others were present, and had 
made sexual advances towards a teen. Additional allegations came forward in 1982 
that Mayer took teenage boys to his cottage, exposed himself to them, and attempted 
to remove their pants while swimming. In response, the archdiocese somehow deter- 
mined that there was insufficient evidence to warrant Meyer’s removal from Saint 
Edna. However, archdiocesan officials made it clear that if Mayer was transferred, the 
public should never know that it was because of sexual abuse, and certainly not be- 
cause of any complaints by parishioners. Officials wrote, “if Mayer is transferred in 
the near future, it must be construed that he personally requested the transfer.” In 
October 1982, Archbishop Joseph Bernardin penned a letter saying that Mayer would 
in fact be transferred, but on grounds other than those complained of by the parish- 
ioners. But the archbishop was seemingly aware of the significant risk of placing 
Mayer in another assignment. He wrote, “If there really is a problem with [Mayer], it 
will not be long for a crisis to develop elsewhere.” Bernardin transferred Mayer to 
Saint Stephen in Des Plaines in 1983. But the problems persisted. In 1984, a parish- 
ioner came forward stating that Mayer had a library of pornographic movies, had 
taken photographs of children passed out, and maintained an album of those photo- 
graphs. A memo to now Cardinal Joseph Bernardin that same year acknowledged 
concerns that Mayer was serving liquor to children, as well as the concerns that 
Mayer was showing pornography to young people, and had a photo album filled with 
pictures of sleeping or unconscious teens. A 1987 memo again acknowledged Mayer 
was serving liquor to children, and someone had called the Des Plaines police to re- 
port Mayer may have engaged in oral sex with a 15 year old boy. Again, the archdio- 
cese’s response was to transfer Mayer to new parishes—first to Saint Dionysius in Ci- 
cero in 1988, and then to Saint Odilo in Berwyn in 1990. 
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At least one church official acknowledged this was a risky approach: “There has al- 
ways been a lot of smoke surrounding Bob, and there is no guarantee that the allega- 
tions of sexual misconduct won’t surface again.” Once again, Mayer did little to 
change his behavior. A fellow priest at Saint Odilo told an archdiocesan official that 
“kids [were] all over the place” at the parish rectory, including in Mayer’s room. Fi- 
nally, in July 1991, the archdiocese removed Mayer from ministry, telling Saint Odilo 
parishioners that the move was for “personal reasons.” In reality, Mayer had been ac- 
cused of making sexual advances towards a young adult man. In a July 1991 draft 
statement to be given to Mayer ostensibly in response to this incident, Cardinal 
Bernardin acknowledged Mayer’s history. However, the cardinal’s concern was not 
for the safety of any children or other parishioners. Instead, Bernardin worried about 
Mayer’s reputation, and that of the church. “Over the years,” the cardinal wrote, “you 
have repeatedly been the subject of allegations of sexual impropriety, and yet you 
have refused to modify your behavior in such a way that the risk to yourself and to the 
Church would be eliminated.” The cardinal also referenced a 1987 agreement signed 
by Mayer that required Mayer to avoid unsupervised contact with anyone under 21 
years of age. When Saint Odilo parishioners found out the real reason behind Mayer’s 
removal, they were understandably angry. They met with church officials in October 
1991 and questioned how the archdiocese could have sent Mayer to them in the first 
place. During the same meeting, a young girl stood up and stated that she too had 
been abused by Mayer. Authorities charged Mayer with aggravated criminal sexual 
abuse of a girl between ages 13 and 17 in December 1991. He was convicted and sen- 
tenced to three years in prison. He never again ministered as a priest and was laicized 
in 2010. In the early 2000s, more survivors came forward accusing Mayer of abuse. 
Many of their accounts were similar to Vincent’s: alcohol, pornography, masturba- 
tion, fondling. The archdiocese reported to the Attorney General’s investigators that it 
had received 51 allegations of sexual abuse by Mayer. That the archdiocese gave 
Mayer so many opportunities to commit abuse sickens Vincent. “The fact that this 
guy was a creep is bad enough,” he says. “If they caught him at Saint Mary’s and 
threw him in jail, that would have been one thing. But the fact that the church knew 
about it and moved him and hid him was despicable to me.” Vincent adds, “I felt 
anger that the church would let this happen to other kids.” 


Even as recently as 2005, the Archdiocese of Chicago attempted to wash its hands of 
Mayer. In a declaration, Cardinal Francis George wrote, “the Archdiocese does not 
consider itself in any way responsible for the activities of Robert E. Mayer,” and “is 
not to be held liable for any scandal or harm to the souls for which he has been or is 
responsible.” It’s this type of attitude that frustrates Vincent. “I have pretty strong 
feelings about the damage the Catholic Church has done,” he explains. “I think there 
are hundreds of thousands of me across the world. But rather than there being any 
accountability, they protected the priests. I can’t think of anything more horribly bad 
for a religion". Mayer’s arrest led to the 1992 cardinal’s commission and the overhaul 
of the archdiocese’s handling of abuse claims. But Cardinal George’s declaration 13 
years later, after the publication of the Dallas Charter, is further evidence that the 
archdiocese was willing to detach itself from the most vulnerable of its faithful in an 
attempt to shield itself from liability. Children, like Vincent and many others, who 
were subjected to the most vile of treatment by a man the archdiocese knew was a 
child sex abuser but did almost nothing to stop. 
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VINCENT MCCAFFREY 


Father Vincent McCaffrey warned at least one of the children 
_ |he was sexually abusing to keep it a secret. Those threats 
_|worked; the survivor remained silent for years. But when he 
summoned the courage to come forward in 2004, his experi- 
ence could not have come as any surprise to the Archdiocese 
of Chicago. Church officials had known for decades about 
McCaffrey’s sexual interest in children. There are many sur- 
vivors of McCaffrey’s abuse. One died by suicide. All have 
lived with mental, physical, and emotional struggles. As one 
survivor testified, “I just have very little faith and trust in 
people. I mean, I had an experience with this man who, the 
way I was raised, [priests] were next to God. For a person of 
that caliber and stature to do what he had done to me was beyond my belief. To this 
day, I tend to see the darker side of people than the better side.” The survivor added: 
“The archdiocese is just as much to blame as Vincent McCaffrey is.” McCaffrey’s 
abuse took many forms, including fondling, oral sex, and anal penetration. He used 
psychological manipulation and strategy to isolate and overpower his victims, often 
taking the children to secluded cabins, forcing them to drink alcohol, and drugging 
them. One survivor remembered a trip with McCaffrey when he was 13 or 14: “I re- 
member being in the hot tub after playing racquetball and him holding me down and 
me coming up gasping for air, spitting water, and that was his way of intimidating us 
and letting us know that he would physically take us if need be.” Another survivor re- 
ported that McCaffrey molested him more than 200 times from the time he was a 
prepubescent boy until his high school graduation. McCaffrey is one of the most well- 
known and notorious sex abusers in the country. Unlike most priests profiled in this 
report, McCaffrey was prosecuted and sentenced for his crimes—his aggravated abuse 
of children increased his federal child pornography sentence to the 20 year statutory 
maximum, the longest sentence anyone had received for possession of child pornog- 
raphy at the time. By his own admissions under oath at his criminal sentencing, Mc- 
Caffrey abused more than a dozen prepubescent children, all of whom he accessed 
through his role as priest. The total number of times McCaffrey has abused children 
is estimated to be in the hundreds. Archdiocesan officials knew about McCaffrey’s 
patterns of abuse as early as 1979; so did several of his fellow clerics. Yet the archdio- 
cese declined to remove McCaffrey from ministry. He was able to continue molesting 
and abusing children until his 1993 resignation—“hundreds of times” according to his 
own testimony. McCaffrey admitted it is hard for him to keep track of the children he 
abused because he is a “serial molester” and “predator” “who cannot be cured.” De- 
spite the severity of McCaffrey’s abuse, the archdiocese’s internal discussions mini- 
mized it and used euphemisms rather than accurately naming him as a predator. Ina 
1989 memo, for example, the vicar for priests recounted his phone conversation with 
a concerned priest who “recently heard from another priest some gossip about why 
[McCaffrey] left St. Josaphat’s.” The vicar explained he kept the priest in the dark 
about McCaffrey’s “problem.” These efforts to conceal McCaffrey’s abuse reflect a 
larger ethos that prioritized the church’s reputation over children’s safety. In a 1989 
memo to Cardinal Joseph Bernardin, the vicar for priests recommended McCaffrey’s 
transfer from Saint Josaphat in Chicago’s Lincoln Park neighborhood due to an 
anonymous report that McCaffrey was abusing parish boys. 
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The vicar acknowledged McCaffrey was a “pedophile” yet concluded “the best thing 
would be for Vince to move” to another parish to avoid “the risk of [Saint Josaphat] 
being hurt in any way.” “The sad thing,” the vicar admitted, “is that this threat will 
hang over Vince until the day he dies.” The archdiocese’s preoccupation with conceal- 
ing McCaffrey’s abuse extended across the institution. In 1980, the pastor of Our 
Lady of Loretto in Hometown wrote a letter to the archdiocese’s personnel board af- 
ter a teenage boy and his parents reported McCaffrey’s abuse to local police. The pas- 
tor shared his “gut feeling” that McCaffrey’s “friendship with some of the young kids” 
in the area reflected “ground work . . . being laid” for abuse. Still, the pastor’s primary 
concern was not for the children but rather for the containment of scandal. He ex- 
pressed gratitude that the police “have been very good in keeping the situation quiet” 
and admitted lying to parishioners about the reason for McCaffrey’s recent absence: 
“This is a small town and I had to tell the people he was sick and that it was alco- 
holism to stop the speculation.” Yet the pastor too had been a victim of the archdio- 
cese’s silence; he was kept in the dark about McCaffrey’s “psychological problem” 
when the church abruptly transferred him to Our Lady of Loretto only one year ear- 
lier: “When I find his former Pastor, the Vicar of the area and the Personnel Board all 
know of the problems and no one tells the ‘receiving Pastor,’ I think something is 
wrong. Please review your policy in this matter.” Archdiocesan documents related to 
McCaffrey highlight the same pattern over and over again—the use of euphemisms, 
lack of concern for the children being abused, and efforts to conceal and cover up Mc- 
Caffrey’s abuse. This permitted, and even encouraged, McCaffrey’s continued abuse 
of children over several decades. 


DANIEL J. MCCORMACK 


Father Daniel McCormack is one of the most infamous child 
abusers anywhere in Illinois. For years, he preyed on young, 
vulnerable boys in Black parishes on the West Side of 
Chicago. What separates McCormack from other prolific 
child-abusing clerics is that his abuse both occurred and was 
uncovered relatively recently. And despite reforms aimed at 
protecting children and removing abusive clerics, the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago accomplished neither goal in the wake of P 
McCormack’s abuse. In fact, even after McCormack was ar- 
rested for sexually abusing young boys, Cardinal Francis 
George himself allowed the serial predator ample opportu- 
nity to abuse again. All told, the archdiocese has received more than 100 claims of 
child sex abuse against McCormack—and has paid millions to survivors to settle those 
claims. McCormack was born in 1968 and raised in Chicago’s West Lawn neighbor- 
hood near Midway Airport. He was drawn to the priesthood when he was just a child. 
“T believe I was called at the earliest of ages,” McCormack later explained, “and then 

I struggled with how to answer.” He studied American and African American history 
at an undergraduate seminary in Niles before enrolling at the University of Saint 
Mary of the Lake in Mundelein to continue his priestly formation. There were plenty 
of warning signs while McCormack was a seminarian at Saint Mary. Three separate 
incidents of sexual abuse were brought to the attention of school officials in the 
spring of 1992. 
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The incidents took place during 1988 and 1991; two involved McCormack allegedly 
abusing adult males, while the other involved him allegedly abusing a child. Saint 
Mary apparently dealt with these reports according to the standards of the time— 
meaning it didn’t deal with them at all. McCormack was allowed to continue his stud- 
ies; apparently he was not disciplined, and there is no evidence the allegations were 
reported to law enforcement or even documented in his file. As Cardinal George con- 
ceded years later, McCormack should have been removed from seminary and never 
allowed to become a priest in the first place. But the church wasted this early oppor- 
tunity to prevent the tragedies that would follow McCormack’s wake throughout his 
tenure in the archdiocese. McCormack was ordained a priest just two years later, in 
1994. His list of assignments over the next decade included parishes in areas of 
Chicago where the population was mostly Black: Saint Ailbe in Calumet Heights, Holy 
Family on the Near West Side, and Saint Agatha in North Lawndale. And it was only a 
matter of time before more allegations surfaced. In 1999, while McCormack was as- 
signed to Holy Family, a nun who was principal of the parish school reported an alle- 
gation of child sex abuse. A fourth grade boy had told her he approached McCormack 
to become an altar server; McCormack told the boy to pull down his pants so the 
priest could measure him. The nun confronted McCormack, who admitted he had 
“used poor judgment.” The boy’s mother also met with McCormack and then asked 
the nun not to pursue the matter further. The nun nevertheless raised McCormack’s 
behavior to an archdiocesan school official, who told her, “If the parents aren’t push- 
ing it, let it go.” No one reported the incident to law enforcement or the Department 
of Children and Family Services. According to a later audit, this was one of several 
similar allegations or suspicions about McCormack brought to the archdiocese’s at- 
tention—and simply ignored—between 1999 and 2005. McCormack, meanwhile, con- 
tinued to put himself in close reach of children. He began teaching algebra and coach- 
ing basketball at Our Lady of the Westside School in Chicago’s North Lawndale 
neighborhood. In September 2003, the grandmother of an alleged abuse victim who 
played on McCormack’s basketball team called the archdiocese to complain about 
McCormack. Her allegation was not investigated, apparently because the vicar for 
priests mistakenly thought she wished to remain anonymous (although of course the 
archdiocese was more than capable of investigating either way). McCormack re- 
mained in ministry. Then, in August 2005, McCormack was arrested for sexually 
abusing a child. He was eventually released without charges, although multiple detec- 
tives found the survivor to be credible. The archdiocese did not remove him from 
ministry, however; it later claimed this was because the authorities did not charge 
McCormack with a crime and because the archdiocese could not collect enough infor- 
mation to conduct its own review. Instead, the archdiocese allowed McCormack to 
continue living at Saint Agatha under “restrictions” forbidding him to be alone with 
children, to host them in the rectory, and to teach them in school. The archdiocese as- 
signed another priest to “monitor” McCormack but neglected to explain the purpose 
of his assignment. No wonder McCormack was quick to flout these “restrictions.” He 
continued to teach classes at Our Lady of the Westside and even took three boys on 
an out-of-town trip when his monitor went away for a holiday weekend. In October 
2005, the archdiocese’s review board recommended McCormack’s removal from min- 
istry. But Cardinal George demurred because the police had declined to charge him. 
Later, the review board would offer a pointed rebuke of the cardinal’s decision: “You 
chose not to act on [our recommendation], and we now have a situation that reflects 
very poorly, and unfairly, on the Board.” 
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Board members also wrote they were “extremely dismayed that yet another claim of 
clerical sexual abuse of a minor has been brought to our attention, and that action 
was not taken in a timely manner.” Years later, Cardinal George would admit mis- 
takes had been made. “I am very dismayed myself,” he said. “This is terrible that 
more precipitous action was not taken so I share that concern. I understand it and I 
share it as my own as well.” The additional claim to which the review board referred 
arose out of McCormack’s second arrest in January 2006. This time, he was charged 
with abusing five boys between the ages of 8 and 12 in the Saint Agatha rectory. The 
survivors were members of the basketball team McCormack coached and friends of 
his students at Our Lady of the Westside. McCormack pleaded guilty to all charges in 
July 2007 and was sentenced to five years in prison. But the impact of his abuse 
stretched far beyond the children who came forward in 2006. And all the while, the 
warning signs were there for anyone to see. Seminary officials knew of multiple in- 
stances of abuse but did nothing to stop McCormack’s ordination. And when faced 
with McCormack’s arrest and a recommendation from his own review board to re- 
move the disgraced priest from ministry, Cardinal George instead allowed McCor- 
mack to continue preying on vulnerable children in underserved neighborhoods on 
Chicago’s West Side. As the mother of one survivor put it, “If Cardinal George [had] 
done the right thing, these other boys would not have been molested. [Instead], he 
just opened the door for [McCormack] to take advantage of other Black children.” 


THOMAS JOSEPH MOHAN 

“They had a chance to make things right, but they did every- 

thing wrong.” That’s how Tom Emens, who asked that his ger 
real name be used, summarizes the Archdiocese of Chicago’s ; 

response to his allegations of child sex abuse against Mon- ‘ sce Te 


signor Thomas Mohan. Mohan spent most of his time as a 
priest in Chicago. In 1973, he retired and relocated to Cali- 
fornia, where he assisted as a priest at Saint Anthony Claret in Anaheim. Mohan lived 
with his sister in a house two blocks from Tom’s. It was not unusual to see him walk- 
ing through the neighborhood while wearing his garb. It was a big deal when Mohan 
“dropped into our lives” when Tom was 8 or 9 years old. His father remembers the 
moment vividly: “He showed up unannounced one day while out on a walk in the 
neighborhood. It was an honor to have a member of the clergy take interest in the 
family, and a monsignor at that. There was a little buzz at Saint Anthony’s about how 
we were so favored.” Tom immediately noticed the priest’s charm. “Mohan inserted 
himself into our family, like an uncle,” Tom recalls. “It was comfortable; he was a 
good family friend.” Mohan’s charisma and standing within the church convinced 
Tom’s parents it was safe for their son to visit the priest on his own. “My parents 

took me to his residence the first time for religious study,” Tom explains. “My mother 
had often expressed her desire to have one of her children in the priesthood, and Mo- 
han seemingly took me under his wing.” Tom felt favored by Mohan, and this had a 
profound effect on him. Tom got his first bike when he turned 10. He was excited 
because it meant more freedom. He frequently rode his bike to Mohan’s house. That’s 
when Mohan’s grooming of Tom began to intensify. “I was the golden boy,” Tom re- 
calls. “Mohan gave me his undivided attention, and he was very well read and truly 
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showed a genuine interest in me. I was completely flattered and excited to be held in 
such high regard by him.” During this time, Mohan discussed all kinds of interesting 
topics with Tom—like religion, music, and their shared passion for western novels. 
“Mohan had an entire bookshelf filled with Louis L Amour paperbacks that he fre- 
quently loaned me,” Tom remembers. “Mohan always made sure I had a new book to 
take home and read—with the promise to take home another upon a return visit to 
him.” During that summer, Mohan invited Tom over for a swim. A family across the 
street from Mohan allowed him to use their pool when they were away on vacation. 
That’s where the abuse began. It started with touching and groping—and progressed 
to fondling under Tom’s bathing suit. “As a 10 year old boy, with absolutely no con- 
trol over my own sexual response, I was shocked into submission,” he recalls. “I 
didn’t know what was happening or why, but Mohan convinced me somehow that 

it was perfectly acceptable.” Tom adds: “To this day, I struggle with the guilt and 
shame of what he did to me—even though I know that he had complete control over 
me after grooming me for so long.” After several more incidents of sexual assault in 
the pool, Mohan introduced Tom to oral sex. “I recall changing out of my swimsuit,” 
Tom remembers. “Mohan undressed with me in his room, and this is the first time he 
touched me while completely naked.” Mohan moved him to the edge of the bed and 
asked him first to sit and then eventually to lay down—legs spread and hanging over 
the edge of the bed. “Mohan would always perform oral sex on me first and made cer- 
tain that I always satisfied his needs in return,” Tom explains. It went on for the next 
18 months. “It was up to him when it would happen,” Tom says. Eventually, Mohan 
wanted anal sex. He began by digitally penetrating Tom. “He was definitely preparing 
me for it, and I didn’t like it at all,” Tom remembers. During his final visit to Mohan’s 
house, Tom experienced the most painful encounter. After performing oral sex on 
him, Mohan tried several times to penetrate him anally—against Tom’s objection. 
“This was the first time I showed any signs of defiance,” he says. “Mohan was ex- 
tremely angry with me and acted as if I did something horribly wrong.” The incident 
escalated to the point where Tom feared for his safety. He bolted out of Mohan’s 
house for what would be the last time. Tom would still see Mohan every few weeks at 
church and on his walks around the neighborhood. But Mohan no longer dropped by 
Tom’s house for long visits. Tom’s father recalls: “Your mother began to complain to 
me that she felt she had to stop whatever she was doing and entertain Mohan, some- 
thing she didn’t have time to do. He just hung around. Then, he stopped visiting alto- 
gether. I asked mother if she had said something to make him feel unwelcome, and 
she said no.” To Tom, though, it was clear why Mohan stopped visiting: he no longer 
had Tom under his control. After the abuse, Tom became a rebellious kid. He got into 
trouble at school and acted out. “I had a clear disdain for authority afterwards—par- 
ticularly towards priests and nuns,” Tom explains. “To this day, I cannot stand to be 
around a church, much less any priest or nun.” Although his brothers were altar 
servers, Tom wanted nothing to do with it. He refused to go to church once he turned 
18. To this day, he has never returned. This caused a tremendous amount of tension 
and animosity with his parents. Now Tom realizes all he lost because of Mohan’s 
abuse. He told his family and decided to report it to the church. His sister was 
particularly supportive and helped him throughout this process. It was unclear who 
in the church was responsible for Mohan. He had been a priest of the Chicago arch- 
diocese but had retired to California, where the abuse occurred. And during his time 
in California, his parish had been transferred from the Archdiocese of Los Angeles to 
the newly created Diocese of Orange. 
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Ultimately, Tom was put in touch with representatives from the Chicago archdiocese, 
who arranged to fly to California to meet with him and his sister about Mohan’s 
abuse. Tom was greatly disappointed by the experience. The archdiocese sent him a 
transcript of the discussion, which had been recorded with Tom’s permission. But 
portions were missing. Key words like “abuse” and “kiss” and “Mohan” had been 
omitted from the transcript—as had a two-minute section during which archdiocesan 
officials offered their own views “as to why there are so many pedophile priests.” Tom 
believes the archdiocese “took out what they said because it was very revealing.” He 
asked the archdiocese what happened to the missing text and was told it was caused 
by a vendor error; when he reached out to the vendor, however, the archdiocese be- 
came angry and changed its tone. “Finally, after months of frustrating interactions, I 
received a letter from legal counsel for the Archdiocese of Chicago telling me to back 
off,” Tom recalls. “I hit a wall, and I felt completely alone.” “I felt cheated,” Tom says. 
He has no confidence in the church. “They are doing more damage than good,” he 
says. “It’s an injustice to victims who tell their stories. The revictimization adds insult 
to injury.” 


CARLOS PERALTA 


Father Carlos Peralta, an order priest of the Salesians of Don Bosco, 
arrived in the Archdiocese of Chicago from Peru in 1998t o minister 
to the expanding Spanish-speaking community of Saint John Bosco 
in Chicago’s Belmont Cragin neighborhood. What his new parish- 
ioners didn’t know was that for years Peralta had been shuffled 
across South America by his superiors in the Salesian order, leaving 
behind him a trail of allegations of sexual abuse of children. Sup- 
plied by the Salesians with a letter falsely attesting to his good character, Peralta was 
welcomed to Chicago by the archdiocese, where he settled into his new role. Because 
of years of cover ups by church authorities spanning the Western Hemisphere, Per- 
alta would once again be in a position to sexually abuse children entrusted to his 
care.It took less than 18 months for Peralta to strike again. In May1999, the archdio- 
cese a nd Salesians received credible allegations that Peralta had sexually abused at 
least three children. Neither the archdiocese nor the Salesians informed law enforce- 
ment. Instead, they kept the allegations secret from authorities for more than two 
months, quietly removing Peralta from public ministry and placing him on adminis- 
trative leave. It was only in July 1999 that the archdiocese informed the Department 
of Children and Family Services. Three days later, the archdiocese’s review board 
concluded there was reasonable cause to suspect at least one of the allegations 
against Peralta was true. It was too late. Peralta, with the help of the Salesians, left 
Chicago, escaping just ahead of a criminal investigation into his conduct. After briefly 
residing at church facilities in Virginia and New Jersey, Peralta left the United States 
for Mexico. After Peralta’s escape, the archdiocese and Salesians washed their hands 
of responsibility for investigating his crimes. Despite finding reasonable cause to sus- 
pect he had committed sexual abuse, just after Peralta left Chicago the archdiocese 
closed its investigation and declined to name him on its list of confirmed abusers be- 
cause he was a Salesian and not an archdiocesan priest. As for the Salesians, they re- 
fused to reach any conclusions regarding Peralta because, they said, they were not 
permitted to interview the families of Peralta’s survivors.Once again, Peralta had 
evaded justice with the assistance of the church. 
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In April 2002a Salesian representative told the Chicago Tribune that Peralta was 
“working in Mexico City and has had no unsupervised contact with children.” But two 
years later, a Dallas Morning News investigation revealed Peralta was working as a 
priest out of a Salesian office across the street from a school. After Peralta’s escape to 
Mexico, the archdiocese and Salesians came under pressure for the role they played 
in enabling his actions. In 1999, a lawsuit was filed alleging Peralta had molested four 
boys in Chicago. An investigation by the Department of Children and Family Services 
found evidence substantiating charges of sexual misconduct against Peralta. More re- 
cently, the Attorney General’s investigation uncovered a 2001 memorandum sent to 
Cardinal Francis George revealing the true state of the archdiocese’s knowledge: “Evi- 
dence points to the fact that Father Peralta may have molested many other minors 
during the few months he ministered at St. John Bosco.”In November 2018, nearly 
two decades after his abuse was reported to the archdiocese, Peralta was finally added 
to the archdiocese’s list of clergy with substantiated allegations of sexual abuse. But 
the damage wrought by the church’s prior actions could not be entirely undone. Per- 
alta is believed to be outside the United States and has not been brought to justice. 
Numerous survivors are left to carry the weight of his crimes—and the failures of the 
institutions that enabled him. 


RAYMOND FRANCIS SKRIBA 


Rg } mewn AS I indicated in our pleasant conversation, I feel that this 
whole matter should be forgotten by you as it has been for- 
me gotten by me. No good can come of trying to prove or dis- 
prove the allegations.”Cardinal John Cody wrote these chill- 
ing words in a brief letter to Father Raymond Skriba in July 1970. Six months earlier, 
Skriba had been accused of sexually abusing three teenage girls at Saint Walter in the 
Morgan Park neighborhood of Chicago. Two of those girls wrote letters to the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago detailing Skriba’s sexual touching, kissing, and other acts. One ex- 
plained she was distraught and confused by his actions: “I didn’t know if it was wrong 
or not because he’s a priest and I thought I might be helping him.” The same survivor 
then warned the archdiocese about the danger Skriba posed to other children, noting 
that he had become involved in the parish’s teen club “primarily to become more fa- 
miliar with new girls.” The letter concluded with a simple postscript: 
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interviewed Skriba. He summarized his findings in a letter to the cardinal in March 
1970: “In the course of his testimony I gathered that there was guilt here.” Indeed, 
Skriba appeared to admit wrongdoing while trying to shift blame to the teenage girls; 
he insisted he “was the one who was ‘abused” and accused the girls of “baseless and 
insane jealousy.” Byrne also uncovered evidence suggesting Skriba might have been 
abusing other children. When confronted with the allegations, Skriba identified the 
girls he believed to be his accusers. But, Byrne noted, “the girls [Skriba] named and 
suspected as testifying against him are not the girls that I had seen.” Despite conclud- 
ing that Skriba was guilty, Byrne simply recommended he be moved from Saint Wal- 
ter. Cardinal Cody kept the reasons for the reassignment deliberately vague, as re- 
flected in the minutes of the archdiocesan personnel board from May 1970: “The Car- 
dinal sent word that Father Raymond Skriba would be changed from St. Walters and 
that Ray would know why.” The archdiocese relocated Skriba to Saint Joseph in 
Round Lake. 
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And just as Cardinal Cody had hoped, the evidence of Skriba’s abuse was forgotten. 
The documentation of Skriba’s misconduct was placed in a folder marked “Privileged 
and Confidential,” where it remained buried for decades. It took other survivors com- 
ing forward with their experiences to bring these records to light. In 2002, multiple 
women contacted the archdiocese about Skriba’s sexual abuse. After these survivors 
shared their experiences, the records from 1970—which showed that the church knew 
Skriba had engaged in sexual abuse—finally resurfaced. In the years after Cardinal 
Cody expressed his desire for “this whole matter [to] be forgotten,” Skriba is alleged 
to have abused or acted in an inappropriate sexual manner toward at least three more 
children. Even in the face of numerous survivors’ statements and the evidence 
amassed more than three decades earlier, the archdiocese was slow to complete its in- 
vestigation of Father Skriba. In December 2002, one survivor wrote to express frus- 
tration with the process: “I cannot believe this is still unresolved and that he has not 
been officially removed.” It was not until January 2003 that Skriba was finally re- 
moved from ministry—almost 33 years after Cardinal Cody first determined that he 
had sexually abused young girls at Saint Walter. Skriba remained under monitoring 
until his death in 2014. 


VICTOR E. STEWART 


Father Victor Stewart had a turbulent priesthood. Shortly af- 
ter he was ordained, a young boy moved into his rectory on 
the South Side of Chicago and lived there for several years 
with the knowledge and tacit approval of Cardinal Joseph 
Bernardin and other high-ranking officials in the Archdio- 
cese of Chicago. Stewart sexually abused the young boy re- 
peatedly. He was not the only victim; Stewart allegedly abused dozens of children 
during his 14 years as a parish priest. And child sex abuse was not Stewart’s only of- 
fense. He was also accused of financial improprieties—including embezzling thou- 
sands of dollars from his low-income parish. Worse, survivors of Stewart’s abuse are 
mostly Black but, for various reasons, did not always have their allegations taken seri- 
ously by the archdiocese—leading to a particular sense of distrust and betrayal in the 
communities where Stewart was assigned to minister. Stewart was ordained in 1978 
and assigned to Saint Catherine of Genoa in Chicago’s West Pullman neighborhood. A 
survivor later came forward to the archdiocese to describe how Stewart sexually 
abused him during this time. The survivor was in high school when he wound up 
spending a lot of time with Stewart, who taught him how to drive, took him bowling, 
and treated him to other activities. The survivor recalled Stewart “had a lot of young 
friends.” The survivor explained how “the relationship turned bad” when Stewart be- 
gan to perform oral sex on him. This happened about once a month over the course of 
the survivor’s time in high school. A neighbor became aware of the survivor’s close re- 
lationship with Stewart and warned the survivor “to stay away from” Stewart, al- 
though she didn’t say why. Later, the survivor would wonder if perhaps the neighbor 
“knew something about” Stewart—if perhaps there were others Stewart had abused 
even earlier. In 1982, Stewart was assigned to Saint Charles Lwanga near Washington 
Park in Chicago. A survivor later told the archdiocese he had moved into the rectory 
at Saint Charles Lwanga that same year and had lived there through 1987. The sur- 
vivor met Stewart when he was in seventh grade. 
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Stewart bought gifts for the survivor and paid for his driving lessons; he also made 
the survivor kiss him, rub lotion on him, and massage him. The survivor further re- 
ported that Cardinal Bernardin and other high-ranking archdiocese officials visited 
the rectory during this time and knew he was living there. The survivor explained 
Stewart “took advantage” of him and other young boys in the predominantly Black 
parish community. Other witnesses later told the archdiocese they saw boys coming 
in and out of the rectory “all the time”; some even stayed overnight. A fellow priest 
said he often saw Stewart “roughhousing” with parish boys. Stewart was especially 
close to members of the parish school’s boys’ basketball team. One parishioner said 
“Stewart would buy boys expensive Michael Jordan gym shoes and jogging suits.” He 
even bought some boys cars when they got older. In January 1985, Stewart wrote a 
check drawn on a parish account to pay for a boy’s lessons at a local driving school. 
The checked bounced, and, after attempting unsuccessfully to resolve the issue with 
Stewart, the driving school reached out to the archdiocese in March 1985 for help. A 
few weeks later, Stewart abruptly resigned as pastor of Saint Charles He told col- 
leagues he was suffering from “ministry burnout” and expected it would “take a great 
deal of time and rest for proper healing and regeneration to take place.” But soon af- 
ter resigning, Stewart wrote Cardinal Bernardin to ask for his position back. He told 
the cardinal he only recently “began to realize what tragic consequences [his] resigna- 
tion would have on many persons”—particularly the boys of the parish community. 
Stewart explained he “found [him]self moving more and more in the direction of ‘fa- 
ther image’ to many of our young people,” including when he “was asked, because of 
desperate circumstances, to take one of the kids to live in the rectory.” Stewart also 
explained he was “sponsoring” five children from the parish to attend Catholic high 
schools because “their parents are too poor to pay the tuition.”Stewart proposed a 
“team ministry” approach going forward where another pastor “would be concerned 
with financial and fiscal concerns” and “Stewart would concern himself with pastoral 
and spiritual, Youth concerns.” Cardinal Bernardin subsequently allowed Stewart to 
resume his position at Saint Charles Lwanga, where he remained for another five 
years. In 1990, Stewart was appointed to Saint Ailbe in Chicago’s Calumet Heights 
neighborhood. The reason for the change was the archdiocese’s decision to shutter 
Saint Charles Lwanga. The archdiocese worried Stewart would not “be able to cope 
with ’the closure and doubted whether Stewart would “be up to communicating the 
message properly to the parish and whether or not he personally will be able to deal 
with the issue.” In July 1990, Stewart moved into the second floor of the rectory at 
Saint Ailbe. He brought with him two boys described in church records as Stewart’s 
“sons,” as well as “three other boys from St. Charles Lwanga.”Archdiocesan officials 
would later report the second floor of the Saint Ailbe rectory was “sealed” from the 
rest of the parish community, with only Stewart and those five young boys enjoying 
“access to that portion of the house.” Parishioners also told the archdiocese Stewart’s 
“sons and the other three boys receive money on a regular basis and perform no ser- 
vices for the parish.”Soon after transition to Saint Ailbe, Stewart’s career as a parish 
priest began its spiraling descent when two separate yet related bouts of wrongdoing 
suddenly came to light. Archdiocesan records show the vicar for priests reached out 
to Stewart in late 1990to request “exact addresses and phone numbers” for a number 
of young men Stewart apparently knew as boys. The vicar for priests wanted to inter- 
view the young men but, troublingly, provided “reassurance” to Stewart in advance 
and noted approvingly in an internal memo that Stewart was “willing to cooperate in 
order to do whatever is necessary to put this whole thing behind him.” 
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In February 1991, the vicar for priests conducted an interview with one of these young 
men—the survivor noted above who was abused by Stewart at Saint Catherine of 
Genoa. This survivor—whom the vicar for priests described as “polite and friendly” 
and “a fine young man” whose severacity could not be questioned—gave the vicar for 
priests a detailed narrative of the sexual abuse Stewart had inflicted on him as a child. 
Yet the vicar for priests apparently determined to do nothing in response. He told the 
survivor’s mother he believed her son and “was very much impressed with” him but 
did not know how to proceed because Stewart, by contrast, apparently had denied 
that any abuse had occurred. The archdiocese then closed its “investigation” into the 
matter. Meanwhile, more trouble was brewing for Stewart. In June 1991,the vicar for 
priests learned an accountant had documented “malfeasance” in Saint Ailbe’s “finan- 
cial situation”—at the very least “financial mismanagement or worse—stealing.” The 
archdiocese had “been hearing these complaints over a long period of time” but de- 
cided to respond “slowly” given Stewart’s “other difficulties” and a concern about 
“put[ting] [too] much pressure on” Stewart at one time. Parishioners had reported 
about$20,000 missing from the church’s bank accounts and “want[ed]to go to the 
police” about it. They also told archdiocesan officials Stewart had “young men going 
in and out of the rectory day and night.” One parishioner observed “young boys seem 
to have the run of the second floor” of the rectory, where Stewart lived. The archdio- 
cese acknowledged Saint Ailbe parishioners “really want [Stewart] thrown out” and 
determined a financial audit would be necessary. Church records do not reveal how 
the archdiocese responded, if at all, to parishioners’ separate concern about young 
boys in the rectory. One church leader did note, however, that “his lack of trust” in 
Stewart stemming from his mismanagement of parish funds was now causing “doubts 
in [the church leader’s]mind about the other matters.”A few weeks later, the archdio- 
cese recognized it was inevitable Stewart would have to resign his post at Saint Ailbe 
in light of the financial transgressions quickly coming to light. Stewart agreed to do 
so. In response to reports that “young men are still coming and going and things are 
being taken from the rectory,”the archdiocese determined to “change the locks and 
get an alarm security system and possibly ‘babysitters’ for the house just to make sure 
it is not vandalized.” Finally, after a month of rumors and uncertainty, a senior arch- 
diocesan official was dispatched to Saint Ailbe in August 1991 to inform parishioners 
of Stewart’s resignation. For months, Stewart languished between assignments as the 
archdiocese searched for someplace to park him and dealt with the fall-out from his 
transgressions. An internal memo from October 1991 mentions Stewart’s “fears of the 
accusations against him being renewed” and the archdiocese’s attempts to learn if 
those fears “are well-founded.” Finally, in June 1992, the church appointed Stewart to 
serve as a live-in chaplain at Mercy Health Care and Rehabilitation Center in Home- 
wood—even though several teenagers worked at the facility every afternoon. Stewart 
lived and ministered there until he died two years later in June 1994. In the years af- 
ter Stewart died, dozens of survivors stepped forward to report his abuse to the arch- 
diocese. Like Stewart himself, the survivors of his abuse were mostly African Ameri- 
can. But these survivors—along with the mostly Black survivors of another disgraced 
priest, Father Terence Fitzmaurice—soon came to believe the archdiocese was treat- 
ing their claims differently on the basis of their race. The survivors voiced three prin- 
cipal concerns—the archdiocese subjected their claims to higher scrutiny than those 
of white survivors, offered lower monetary settlements, and failed to fully inform 
them of available counseling services. 
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The archdiocese commissioned an investigation by an independent law firm, which, 
in a November2009 report, found the church “employed a higher scrutiny to claims 
brought against Stewart” but for reasons other than the survivors’ race. The Attorney 
General’s investigators pressed the archdiocese to explain these findings. Its general 
counsel provided information suggesting plausible and nonracial reasons to evaluate 
some (but not all) claims against Stewart with heightened scrutiny. The general coun 
sel also insisted the archdiocese did not act with the intent to discriminate against 
Stewart’s survivors on the basis of race (and the Attorney General’s investigators 
found no evidence it had). Nevertheless, the general counsel recognized Black sur- 
vivors were disproportionately affected by the archdiocese’s decision to apply height- 
ened scrutiny to claims against Stewart—even if that was not the archdiocese’s intent. 
The disparate impact of the archdiocese’s approach is likely to have sowed distrust in 
Black communities and caused harm to Black survivors who justifiably perceive they 
have been, or will be, treated differently because of their race. Some may even have 
decided not to report their abuse because of the indignities they expected to face if the 
archdiocese “employed a higher scrutiny to [their] claims.”The archdiocese now un- 
derstands—and has expressed to the Attorney General’s investigators—that it has 
work to do to ensure Black survivors feel as comfortable sharing their experiences 
and seeking justice for their abuse as survivors of other races. It must continue to be 
conscious of—and take action to address—the particular ways in which Black commu- 
nities, and others, have been affected by the scourge of priests who prey on children. 
The Attorney General anticipates the archdiocese’s renewed commitment to provid- 
ing compassion and healing to all survivors of child sex abuse. 


RALPH S. STRAND 


Fr. Ralph'S Strand 


piawitets “Matthew,” a survivor of Father Ralph Strand, reached out 
to the Attorney General’s investigators to help shine a light 

@ on the issue of clergy child sex abuse. After years of abuse 
and decades of recovery, Matthew was able to share what 
Strand did to him. Matthew believes the Archdiocese of Chicago should take respon- 
sibility for assisting survivors in moving forward. “Victims and survivors have carried 
an undue and unfair burden; the church has completely failed in taking responsibility 
for the long-term traumatic impact of child sexual abuse.” Matthew met Strand in the 
mid-1980s between fifth and sixth grade. He was an altar server at Saint Mary in Des 
Plaines; Strand showed an interest in becoming friends, and Matthew often served 
mass for him. Matthew now recognizes Strand “groomed the entire family” during 
those years. Having gained the trust of Matthew’s parents, Strand often took the boy 
to lunch, dinner, the movies, concerts, and trips—just the two of them. There were 
also shared meals with Matthew’s family and socializing outside of church. Matthew 
believes these acts of grooming—used to build trust as a prelude to abuse—were “as 
damaging as the actual abuse.”Matthew often spent the night at Strand’s room in the 
rectory at Saint Mary. As he looks back, he is certain the others who lived at the rec- 
tory—two priests and a housekeeper—must have known what was going on. “I would 
be very surprised if those three did not know I spent the night,” he says. “They would 
see me there at night—and then see me there for breakfast.”In seventh grade, 
Matthew was having difficulties at home. On a particularly rough day, Strand put his 
arm around Matthew’s waist in an overly intimate way. Matthew thought to himself, 
“This is not what I signed up for.” He stopped communicating with Strand. 
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But the next year, when Matthew was having some behavioral issues, he and a few 
friends vandalized the parish school. They were about to be expelled until Strand me- 
diated the situation. As a result, the boys remained in school and graduated with their 
class. Matthew felt indebted to Strand and was willing to give him a second chance. 
Matthew kept in touch with Strand even after beginning high school at Loyola Acad- 
emy. He began questioning his sexuality and shared those feelings with the priest. 
Strand apparently saw an opportunity; he invited Matthew to his room in the rectory 
to view the contents of his extensive pornography collection. Finally, after dinner in 
the rectory one evening, Strand performed oral sex on Matthew. When it was over, 
the priest told the boy, “No one can know about what happened tonight.”The abuse 
continued throughout Matthew’s time in high school and after Stand became the pas- 
tor of Saint Francis Borgia in Chicago—hundreds of times over a three-year period. 
During his senior year in high school, Matthew started to become deeply troubled by 
his “relationship” with Strand. But he could see no way out. Finally, in the spring of 
1993, he summoned the courage to tell someone—his freshman year religion teacher. 
Matthew described what Strand had done to him over eight long years. Not only did 
the teacher believe Matthew, he said he wasn’t surprised. He had become suspicious 
when Matthew was a student in his class three years earlier—especially when Strand 
drove the boy to meet the teacher one night to drop off a research paper. The teacher 
admitted he “had a feeling something was not quite right.”The teacher reported 
Strand’s abuse of Matthew to the Cook County state’s attorney and the archdiocese; 
he also helped Matthew share his experience with his parents. A few months later, in 
May 1993, the state’s attorney indicted Strand on criminal charges relating to child 
sex abuse. The archdiocese’s reaction was to protect itself and its disgraced priest. In 
March 1993, the archdiocese’s review board determined there was “reasonable cause 
to suspect” Strand had sexually abused Matthew. Two days later, Strand was placed 
on administrative leave from his parish assignment. But Raymond Goedert—who was 
serving as auxiliary bishop, one of the archdiocese’s top officials—lamented this state 
of affairs in his handwritten notes: “Is there not some other way to protect children + 
at the same time not destroy the accused, e.g., leave the accused in place but assign a 
monitor, spell out his restrictions, inform leadership, etc. (‘house arrest’ is better than 
public disgrace).” Goedert questioned the benefits of reporting child sex abuse allega- 
tions to the state’s attorney and insisted removing “a pastor with the devastating ef- 
fect of the media on his good name is too high a price to pay.” “Bottom line,” Goedert 
concluded, “under the present system, the church simply can’t win. We are damned, 
no matter how we handle the issue. Their responsibility of the media render us help- 
less to protect the good name of the accused.”The urge for self-protection did not stop 
with Goedert’s meanderings. Two months later, in May 1993, Strand sent a letter to 
Cardinal Joseph Bernardin resigning as pastor of Saint Francis Borgia. “I feel deep 
regret,” the disgraced priest wrote, “over the pain that my human frailty may have 
caused the good people of that parish and the Archdiocese.” Strand’s words sent 
shock waves through the archdiocese’s highest echelons and earned him a worried 
missive from the vicar for priests suggesting Strand write the cardinal again so as not 
to leave “a wrong impression”:Ralph, my own feeling about this is that your resigna- 
tion may have left a wrong impression. I suggest you put it on record that you did not 
in any way admit guilt for the allegations of sexual abuse. I’m sure that, had you con- 
sulted your attorney on the wording of your resignation he would have made sure 
that you reiterated that you were in no way incriminating yourself. You are of course 
free to talk to your attorney on this matter. 
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My reason for suggesting a follow-up letter in your file is that we must keep the copy 
of the resignation that you sent since it was accepted, but you have the right to submit 
clarifications. I recommend that you do so. The archdiocese continued to be con- 
cerned with optics as Strand’s criminal trial loomed. In fact, church officials seemed 
intent on pressuring Strand to avoid a public proceeding. A March 1995 memo from 
the vicar for priests summarized a “presentation” given to Strand designed to high- 
light “some of the possible ramifications of going to trial that others may not appreci- 
ate.” “The trial will be public,” the vicar warned. “The church will be affected. The 
priesthood will once again come under heavy scrutiny and possible criticism.” And 
the vicar expressed particular concern that this scrutiny and criticism might lead to 
serious consequences for the archdiocese’s bottom line: “If the family is put through a 
trial, whether they win or lose, their disposition to demand damages from the Arch- 
diocese might heighten, feeling that they have been put through an additional 
wringer and have been re-victimized.”In the end, Strand took the vicar’s advice to 
avoid a trial; he pleaded guilty to criminal sexual assault of a minor, for which he 
served 21 months in prison. And in the eyes of the church at least, that marked the 
end of the book on Strand’s crimes against children. Or so it thought. After Matthew 
stepped forward, seven additional survivors of Strand’s abuse made reports to the 
archdiocese. Some of these came in while Strand was alive; others after he died in 
2013. The allegations against Strand—the man whose “good name” Goedert had 
wanted to protect—included lewd talk of sex, groping, rubbing genitalia, and anal sex. 
The archdiocese’s review board “substantiated” several of the claims made before 
Strand’s death but, in accordance with its policy at the time, declined to investigate 
those made after he died. Rather than look for the truth, the archdiocese chose to risk 
revictimizing those survivors, who may have wondered: Does the church believe me? 
Does the church care about my experience? Does the church acknowledge the abuse? 
The archdiocese recently agreed to change its policy—to investigate all claims against 
all priests—in large part because of the Attorney General’s work to highlight the pain 
its prior refusal to investigate abuse claims against dead priests was causing for sur- 
vivors. As for Matthew, early adulthood was tough. He tried college twice but re- 
turned home each time. He self-medicated and had a “very serious drug addiction.” 
Matthew was on the brink of losing friends and family before going through detox 
and rehab, after which he successfully returned to college and obtained his degree. 
Later, he would earn master’s and doctorate degrees. Sober for 22 years now, 
Matthew believes “it’s important for the church to understand the long-term impact— 
abuse like this can uproot an individual, a family, and a community.” To ease this 
damage, Matthew thinks the church should make sincere efforts at “restorative jus- 
tice,” facilitating conversations between church leaders, abusers, and survivors to “at 
least create a chance for healing.” 


ANTHONY JOSEPH VADER 


The Archdiocese of Chicago’s records show it first received 
an allegation of child sex abuse against Father Anthony 

me Vader in late 2002. As it turned out, Vader was a serial 
predator. Multiple allegations of child sex abuse were subse- 
quently brought to the archdiocese’s attention. Ultimately, its review board found evi- 
dence to substantiate at least five claims of abuse. The archdiocese first concluded 
there was reasonable cause to suspect that Vader engaged in sexual misconduct with 
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a child in January 2003. He was temporarily withdrawn from all ministry pending a 
canonical trial and assigned to reside in a monitored setting where he was forbidden 
to be alone with children. Yet, Vader did not comply with all his restrictions. On sev- 
eral occasions, he was spotted wearing clerical garb against the cardinal’s instruction; 
he also presided over a public mass and proposed an out-of-state vacation with an- 
other priest who was also subject to monitoring (Vader suggested they could monitor 
each other). As the vicar for priests later reflected, “I sense that if [Vader] is given the 
least bit of leeway, he has a tendency to extend it far beyond the limits.”Vader had a 
particular interest in the Filipino American community. In 2002, the Illinois House 
of Representatives issued a resolution commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of his 
priesthood and noting he had “been a minister, a friend, an adviser, a confidante and 
staunch supporter of the Filipino American community for almost "half a century. In 
early 2004, about a year after being removed from ministry, Vader proposed to take a 
month-long trip to the Philippines. He was vague about where he was traveling in the 
country and insisted he would be performing “private” ministry there notwithstand- 
ing the cardinal’s instruction. Nevertheless, he was permitted to go. Around the same 
time, the archdiocese also confronted Vader about his “frequent presence” at his for- 
mer parish and mission. Not only did Vader admit to “greeting people outside of the 
church and signing parish checks,” he also spoke, in the archdiocese’s words, “as if he 
were still inactive ministry at both.” The archdiocese reminded Vader “that his pres- 
ence and involvement at the aforementioned parishes most likely identifies himself as 
a priest to the parishioners” in violation of the cardinal’s instruction that he should be 
removed from active ministry. But Vader insisted “it would be ‘inhumane’ to forbid 
him from continuing such practices.” Displaying contempt for his parishioners, in- 
cluding the children, Vader also uttered a vile racial slur “on more than one occasion” 
to reference that his former parish was predominantly Black; he refused to stop using 
the N-word even when asked to do so by archdiocesan officials. After Vader contin- 
ued to show up at his former parish despite this reprimand, the archdiocese warned 
him that “Cardinal George might choose to exercise his right to pursue civil legal ac- 
tion and have Fr. Vader arrested for trespassing.”In July 2005, the cardinal issued a 
decree finding with “moral certitude” that Vader was “guilty” of sexually abusing 
three children. Vader’s faculties were suspended for a period of five years. Over the 
next few years, the archdiocese continued to receive additional allegations of child sex 
abuse against Vader; his faculties were never restored. Eventually Vader’s health be- 
gan to decline, and he passed away in July 2011. 


MICHAEL JOSEPH CHARLAND 


The Oblates of Mary Immaculate were impressed by the young 
man who arrived in Godfrey in the summer of 1965 to spend a 
year in training as a prospective member. Michael Charland is 
“{a] man of high standards and willing to sacrifice for them, ” the 
master of novices wrote. He “[h]as a deep attachment for the 
Oblate Priesthood, strives mightily toward it and should be a good 
one.” Charland professed his first vows to glowing reviews and 
then left Illinois in 1966 to continue pursuing a course of study 
and preparation known as “formation.” 
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By the time he returned to the state a fully ordained Oblate priest in 1973, a different 
picture of the man was starting to emerge. It was during his further studies that Char- 
land first seems to have developed an interest in counseling. “The priest must do 
many things today because of a need or a lack somewhere,” he wrote the order’s pro- 
vincial in January 1968. “But of all the things that a priest does, that are not strictly 
sacramental, perhaps the most directly connected with his ministry—or at least I feel 
is most directly connected with it—is direction and counseling.”“Personally,” Char- 
land added, “I would like to be a counselor in the seminary—high school or college 
level—without having to teach. (I think a counselor can have better rapport with an 
individual if he isn’t associated in the person’s mind with some course he may not 
care for or just with the ‘authority’ of a teacher.)” A few months after completing his 
theological degree in 1971—the same year he was ordained a priest—Charland began 
to pursue graduate studies in counseling at Creighton University, where he developed 
a pattern of conduct he would eventually use to sexually abuse children. As a fellow 
Oblate later put it, “it was at about that time that the difficulties first began to sur- 
face.”Charland lived in the order’s “house of studies” near the Omaha campus along 
with young men (barely adults) working on their undergraduate degrees; these were 
prospective Oblates pursuing the same path Charland had recently completed. Osten- 
sibly as part of his schoolwork, Charland conducted interviews and performed a se- 
ries of tests on the young men to create a “sociogram” visually representing their so- 
cial links. One of them was shown to have “few friends” and thus was relegated to the 
sociogram’s “outer circle.” Looking back a decade later, this young man reflected that 
“[t]he so ciogram became the means for [Charland] to reach out to me in my need 
and at the same time, to satisfy some of his needs.” Charland “talked to me quite ex- 
tensively,” the young man recalled, “recognizing in the sociogram some dangerous 
signs in terms of isolation and perhaps departure from the Oblates.” Through these 
counseling sessions, the two became friends—and they “expressed this friendship in a 
sexual, physical way. To me,”the young man explained, “it flowed right out of the 
counseling. The friendship and counseling were mixed up for me as I think back.” He 
continued: “I was scared, yet so in need and soon accepted it as part of a deep, inti- 
mate friendship.”It is generally unethical, if not illegal, for a counselor to engage in a 
sexual relationship with a patient. The patient can be vulnerable; the counselor gen- 
erally holds a position of power and trust. Pursuing a sexual relationship under these 
circumstances takes advantage of this unequal dynamic and can be profoundly harm- 
ful to the patient. But Charland would not be in this report if his wrongdoing had 
been confined to young men. Regrettably, it was not. A year after the sociogram inci- 
dent—perhaps, some documents hint, because of it—Charland found himself assigned 
to Saint Henry’s Preparatory Seminary, a high school the Oblates operated in 
Belleville. Upon arriving on campus in August 1973, Charland took on the role of 
school counselor, which he seemed to relish to the detriment of his other duties. His 
provincial later recalled he “was not completely happy” with Charland during his time 
at Saint Henry’s because “his main preoccupation was counseling and not teaching— 
he maintained that most of the boys had psychological problems and that he could 
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help them.”In December 1976, a high school freshman at Saint Henry’s told the 
school superior that Charland was sexually abusing him during “counseling” sessions. 
The boy described “a series of sexual touchings, fondlings, ‘sittings on the lap,’ etc., 
with some minimal undressing. To the best of my recollection,” the superior ex- 
plained a decade later, “there was no mention of oral or anal sex, or of any overt or- 
gasms or ejaculations.” But, he conceded, “I didn’t want to know any more than I re- 
ally had to so I was not privy to a lot of detail.” And while the superior “did not make 
any kind of investigation to determine how long or how widespread the situation had 
been,” he did form the “impression” that “more students were involved than just the 
one” and that he was “not dealing with an isolated incident, a momentary weak mo- 
ment.” He confronted Charland, who “admitted that there was substantial truth in 
the student’s statement.” The superior concluded Charland “was clearly involved in 
sexual misconduct with underage boys.”Charland “agreed that under the circum- 
stances he would have to leave St. Henry’s”—but not until the upcoming Christmas 
break. In the meantime, he “was told to stay away from the students as much as pos- 
sible.” A few weeks later, Charland departed Belleville for a hastily arranged position 
as the associate director of campus ministry at the University of Saint Thomas in 
Minnesota. “From my point of view,” the superior explained, “I felt the incident was 
over.” His only regret was that, while Charland’s abuse “was never publicly discussed” 
at Saint Henry’s,it seemed there was still “widespread knowledge of at least the gen- 
eral outline of what had happened.” The Oblates’ provincial in Minnesota, mean- 
while, showed the same concern for secrecy—and seemed to have had more success 
achieving it. “As far as I know,” he said, “the circumstances of this sudden transfer 
were known to only a few persons in the province. After this everything seemed to go 
well.”The provincial’s optimism did not square with reality. Charland became in- 
volved with the Archdiocese of Saint Paul and Minneapolis’s youth retreats—despite 
having just been caught sexually abusing teenage boys. In August 1977, he cofounded 
the archdiocese’s TEC program—Teens Encounter Christ—which he also served as a 
spiritual director. Over the next few years, he hosted dozens of three-day TEC retreats 
at his home parish in downtown Saint Paul. He also volunteered as a spiritual direc- 
tor for TEC retreats in other dioceses—including the Diocese of Belleville’s program 
in Sparta. Charland’s interest in the TEC program meant he was surrounded by 
teenage boys at every turn. Perhaps someone along the way might have questioned 
the wisdom of this vocation if the Oblates had simply told the truth about Charland’s 
“counseling” sessions at Saint Henry’s. But the Oblates continued to keep Charland’s 
secret. And that is how the priest found himself alone one day in 1981 with a17 year 
old boy named Joe—a devout Catholic and former altar server who was attending one 
of Charland’s TEC retreats. The retreat wrapped up with the priest hearing the teen 
participants’ confessions—alone, of course. At the end of Joe’s confession, Charland 
gave the boy a sexual hug. “He was brushing his pelvis side to side against mine and 
suddenly I realize what he’s doing because he’s aroused,” Joe told Minnesota Public 
Radio in 2017.“He released the hug. And he held my face in his hands and then he 
kissed both of my eyes and then he kissed me on the mouth.” 
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Joe said he was too scared to tell the church or police what Charland had done to 
him. Charland didn’t last much longer with the Oblates. All told, he spent almost 
eight years in Minnesota before a brief stint as a campus minister in Wisconsin in 
1984. But a few months after taking the position, Charland again abruptly resigned— 
this time leaving the priesthood altogether to marry a woman back in Minnesota. In- 
deed, the details of the crimes he committed against children under the guise of 
“counseling” sessions—and the Oblates’ complicity in covering it all up—come pri- 
marily from materials prepared by the order in the 1980s to assist Charland with his 
petition to the pope for laicization and a dispensation from his vows. The petition was 
granted. Even after settling down in the Twin Cities as a married man, Charland con- 
tinued to work as a counselor to young people. The Oblates knew it too. But to the 
horror of anyone familiar with Charland’s history, still no one from the church said a 
word. 


ARTHUR W. NIEMEYER 


“T want the whole world to know what he did to me.” That’s 
what “Luke” told the Attorney General’s investigators about 
Father Arthur Niemeyer, who sexually abused him in the 
late 1970swhen he was barely a teenager. “I hope it never 
happens again to anyone else,” Luke says. In fact, it never 
had to happen at all—if only the Diocese of Belleville had 
taken seriously an earlier report it received of Niemeyer’s 
deviant interest in children. It was 1977, and Luke’s brother 
had been admitted to Saint Joseph’s hospital in Breese for 
an appendectomy. One day, while Luke was visiting, a priest 
stopped by his brother’s room. It was Niemeyer, who was 
serving as the hospital’s chaplain. The priest quickly took an 
interest in Luke. He began to invite the boy out for pizza and ice cream—and then 
camping trips. Luke’s parents were happy to let their son spend time with such a dis- 
tinguished man. They even allowed Luke to take a two-week trip with Niemeyer to 
the Smoky Mountains. Niemeyer sometimes asked Luke to invite other children with- 
them when they went camping. Luke recalls feeling a little “jealous” during one of 
those trips when he noticed the priest was especially “enamored” of another boy. 
Looking back, Luke recognizes this was all part of Niemeyer’s grooming process. A 
year passed, and Luke was now a freshman in high school. It was his dream to make 
the basketball team, and Niemeyer knew it. One night, the priest took Luke to his 
house nestled among the cornfields near the hospital. He said he had learned a game 
in seminary that would help Luke become stronger for basketball. To play, they had 
to strip to their underwear and then lay side-by-side on the floor; at the count of 
three, they would turn to face each other and then try to pin the other down. Luke 
agreed to give the game a shot. “He was a priest,” 
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Luke explains. “I believed everything he said.”Luke noticed something different about 
Niemeyer as soon as they started “playing” the game. He was aggressive and violent; 
he quickly overpowered the boy and held him down by the wrists. It hurt. Then, 
Niemeyer pressed his body against Luke’s and forced the boy’s legs apart. “I didn’t 
know what was happening,”Luke recalls. “I thought, he won the game. Why is he still 
laying on top of me?” Then, Niemeyer thrust his penis into the boy. “I had a flashback 
to a time I was with my friends and saw two neighborhood dogs humping,” Luke ex- 
plains.“I realized that was what Father was doing tome. I was the bottom dog.” But 
once wasn’t enough for Niemeyer. As soon as he was done, he told Luke they were go- 
ing to play another round. The priest counted to three and then, Luke remembers, “as 
violently as he could, climbed on top of me, pinned me down, and humped me. I felt 
helpless and powerless.” As soon as it was over, it happened again. And again and 
again and again. The “game” continued seemingly forever. Finally, Niemeyer got up, 
got dressed, and told Luke they were going to Pizza Hut—and the boy could drive 
them there in the priest’s car. On the way into town, Niemeyer instructed Luke not to 
tell anyone what had just happened. “No one will believe you,” the priest insisted, 
“and you'll go to hell.” And if Luke did tell on him, Niemeyer warned, he would tell on 
Luke too—for driving his car without a license. The priest’s threats worked as in- 
tended. Luke never told anyone—not until many years had passed and he was an 
adult. Instead, the boy suffered alone. And the pain continues to this day. As a result 
of Niemeyer’s abuse, Luke has struggled with alcohol, anxiety, and feelings of unwor- 
thiness. He finds it difficult to trust and still has nightmares about the priest who 
took his innocence. “I don’t want to think about him anymore,” Luke says, “but I can’t 
make it go away.” It didn’t have to be this way. Niemeyer could have been stopped in 
his tracks—exposed as a child predator—long before the day in 1977 he first set eyes 
on Luke in that hospital room in Breese. In 1966, when Niemeyer was the director of 
Saint John’s orphanage in Shiloh, the mother superior and a seminarian house par- 
ent approached Bishop Albert Zuroweste to report their suspicions Niemeyer was 
sexually abusing grade-schoolboys. All the bishop did, though, was transfer Niemeyer 
to a new assignment in another parish. Years later, the seminarian told the Belleville 
News-Democrat “it seemed like the bishop was sweeping allegations under the rug 
without holding Niemeyer accountable. ‘It kind of blew my mind,’ he said.”The dio- 
cese’s file on Niemeyer sheds no light on Bishop Zuroweste’s reasoning. But it does 
contain evidence of two other child sex abuse allegations reported to the church. One 
survivor, who came forward in 1987, said Niemeyer forced him to play an inappropri- 
ate “game” while he was hospitalized; the other, who came forward in 1993, said the 
same. The details they shared about the game are similar to what Luke experienced. 
It seems Niemeyer had a routine. Despite this, the diocese did not publicly identify 
Niemeyer as a child sex abuser until June 2020. It couldn’t be done, diocesan officials 
insisted; even if the allegations were credible, Niemeyer was dead when they came in. 
But after the Attorney General’s investigators pushed back on this reasoning, the dio- 
cese relented and added Niemeyer to its public list. 
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That came as a great relief to Luke. It has long been his hope that Niemeyer would be 
exposed for who he is—a child sex abuser who preyed on young boys throughout 
southern Illinois. And because of Luke’s courage to share his experience, the truth is 
finally known. 


JEROME B. RATERMANN 


“Tt’s our little secret,” Father Jerome Ratermann told his 
young victim. “But it’s okay because I’m your priest.” 
“Daniel” reached out to the Attorney General’s investigators 
‘to share details of the sexual abuse he endured at Rater- 
mann’s hands. Daniel grew up believing “priests are like 
family; they have your best interest at heart.” That’s what he 
was taught as a boy attending Saints Peter and Paul in Wa- 
terloo, where Ratermann was assigned from 1972 through 
1985. And that is why Daniel (like so many others) did not 
reveal the abuse he suffered until years later—after decades- 
old memories began to resurface and “weird thoughts and dreams started to come.” 
“T felt special being an altar server,” Daniel told the Attorney General’s investigators. 
Every summer, Ratermann would take the altar servers for weekends at his house- 
boat on Crab Orchard Lake in Williamson County. Ratermann used these trips as an 
excuse to get the boys alone—and his houseboat is where the worst abuse occurred. It 
started with touching and fondling and ultimately led to oral and anal sex. But Daniel 
wasn’t safe from Ratermann even away from his houseboat. The abuse extended into 
the church itself. Ratermann would often kiss and fondle Daniel at Saints Peter and 
Paul while the boy was changing into his altar robes before mass. When the memories 
returned, Daniel reached out to the Diocese of Belleville for help. The diocese agreed 
to pay for therapy, which Daniel found helpful. Six months in, however, Daniel con- 
tacted an attorney, who wrote the diocese on his behalf. The diocese lashed out and 
refused to pay for further treatment. At times, Daniel has found himself on the brink 
of suicide. “You understand rationally that it wasn’t your fault,” he says, “but I still 
have those guilt issues.” He credits his incredible family relationships and is thankful 
they understood what he was going through and supported him throughout. “Every- 
one has bad days,” Daniel explains, “but most people’s reaction when going through a 
hard time isn’t ‘let’s just end this shit because I’m tired of it.’ It’s a never-ending bat- 
tle every day. And when it’s a bad day, I have to consciously talk myself down from 
doing something stupid.”Daniel believes he “was not the only one” Ratermann sexu- 
ally abused. He’s right. The Attorney General’s investigation of diocesan files con- 
firmed at least six other survivors alleged Ratermann abused them. And while the 
diocese claims it didn’t learn about Ratermann’s sexual abuse of young boys until 
1986, its own documents reveal it was first notified almost two decades earlier. 
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According to Ratermann’s own summary of events, “[i]n the summer of 1968 allega- 
tions were made to [the] Bishop of Belleville, about my sexual misconduct with 
teenagers.”Ratermann continued: “The Bishop sent me on a leave of absence from my 
assignment as principal of Mater Dei High School in Breese, Illinois. The case was re- 
solved by the Bishop, the parents, and the State’s Attorney. No one pressed charges. 
Later I was assigned to parish ministry.”In 1986, an additional allegation surfaced. 
But even when faced with another allegation, the diocese “concluded that to leave Fa- 
ther in his ministry would not threaten harm to anyone because of sexual misconduct 
on his part.” Ratermann’s response to the charge was “that he had no memory of the 
abuse, but [he] said it could have happened. He could not deny it.” Despite this, “[i]t 
was determined that Father Ratermann could continue to serve as a parish priest.” So 
he was given a new parish assignment at Blessed Sacrament in Belleville. It was only 
in1993, after “allegations of a similar nature” came to light, that the diocese felt the 
need to “relieve Father of all of his pastoral duties.” Ratermann has not ministered 
since. As for Daniel, he believes the “Catholic church lied about [the abuse] and cov- 
ered it up. I hold the church just as responsible for the cover up.” But Daniel is 
pleased Ratermann was finally placed on the diocese’s public list of child sex abusers 
in October 2018. What took so long? The diocese took action only after the Attorney 
General’s investigators urged it to disclose those priests credibly accused of child sex 
abuse. Today, as a result of the Attorney General’s investigation, the Diocese of 
Belleville’s list of substantiated abusers has more than doubled from the original 17 
names. It now includes 42 clerics who the church concedes ministered in, or had a 
meaningful connection with, the Diocese of Belleville and have “credible allegations 
[against them] that they engaged in the sexual abuseof minors or serious sexual mis- 
conduct with adults.” 


FRANCIS SKUBE 


Father Francis Skube arrived in the Diocese of Belleville 
sometime in the late 1950s or early 1960s. He sold himself 
as the cofounder and superior of a religious order called 
Franciscan Brothers of Christ the King. Even then, though, 
his sexual interest in children was no secret to some church 
officials. A March 1959 letter to an official in the Diocese of 
Springfield from the pastor of Saint Francis in Provo, Utah, 
warned “Skube will cause a great deal of spiritual damage 
while masquerading as religious.” The pastor said he “ex- 
pelled” Skube from Saint Francis some sixteen months earlier because he had com- 
mitted “homosexual acts” with nine junior high school boys. Skube caused “great 
spiritual damage” to those boys, the pastor reported, most of whom “are still suffering 
from bad habits which were taught” to them by Skube. That same day, the Saint Fran- 
cis pastor also wrote directly to Skube. He warned him to stop sending letters and 
photos of himself to the boys he had abused in Provo. “We are still trying to overcome 
the ravages of your weakness of homosexuality which you inflicted on some of the 
boys of St. Francis School,”the pastor explained. 
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And he closed with a threat of his own: “If you want to stay out of jail, Frank, stay out 
of St. Francis Parish.”Despite this damning evidence, it seems the Diocese of 
Belleville was in the dark about Skube’s past when it welcomed him in. It was not un- 
til January 1971 that it received a copy of the March 1959 letters from the Saint Fran- 
cis pastor. And apparently it failed to ask any of Skube’s former colleagues for a refer- 
ence. If it had, the Saint Francis pastor likely would not have hesitated to offer 
Belleville the same chilling warning he had previously given Springfield: 

“Francis Skube is not a religious brother in any sense of the term.” Unsurprisingly, 
Skube continued committing crimes against children. The Belleville chancellor’s 
handwritten notes dated July1976 reference some “serious difficulties” Skube experi- 
enced a few years earlier at Saint Catherine Labouré in Cahokia. It got so bad “people 
were ready to do him bodily harm.” In 1974, Bishop Albert Zuroweste “confronted” 
Skube about his “problems” and offered him a choice. If Skube would resign his lead- 
ership role in the Franciscan Brothers of Christ the King and “go for psychiatric aid,” 
then the religious order could remain in the diocese. If Skube refused, however, then 
the order would have to find a new diocese to call home (and the new bishop would 
have to be told of Skube’s “problems”). Skube chose to flee to another diocese. He 
even drafted a proposed letter of recommendation to prospective landing spots for 
the bishop’s signature. As directed, the draft acknowledged Skube had “been accused 
of homosexual activities in the Diocese of Salt Lake City and twice in the Diocese of 
Belleville’—a coded and euphemistic reference to his abuse of children. “Other than 
this,”the draft pronounced without a hint of irony, “he has done an excellent job.” The 
bishop declined to put his name to Skube’s draft. Nevertheless, Skube wound up in 
the Diocese of Davenport in Iowa—and, after he wore out that welcome too, in the 
Diocese of Peoria and then other dioceses in Florida, Indiana, and Ohio. In 2008, the 
Diocese of Davenport found allegations of child sex abuse against him to be credible 
and added the disgraced priest to its public list. After a thorough review, the Attorney 
General’s investigators pressed the Diocese of Belleville to follow suit, which it finally 
did in February 2020. 


na 7 ROBERT J. VONNAHMEN 
7 fey 


* Documents the Diocese of Belleville produced to the Attor- 
ney General’s investigators reveal Father Robert Vonnah- 
men sexually abused as many as 23 children while minister- 
ing there between 1956 and 1993. In those same records, the 
diocese represented it first received notice of child sex abuse 
allegations against Vonnahmen in November 1992. But 
diocesan records also reveal allegations that Vonnahmen’s 
fellow priests implored the diocese’s bishop to investigate 
him for child sex abuse as early as 1968 or 1969. These 
priests passed on reports of misconduct with children at- 
tending a diocesan summer camp operated under Vonnah- 
men’s direction. The bishop failed to act. Similar suspicions were raised again to a 
new bishop in 1976 or1977—and then again in 1985 to another new bishop who finally 
removed Vonnahmen from the camp. Even so, the diocese did not remove Vonnah- 
men from his longtime parish ministry at Saint Joseph in Elizabethtown until 1993— 
a quarter of a century after the first child sex abuse allegations surfaced. 
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Such is the sad chronology of Vonnahmen’s tenure in the Diocese of Belleville, where 
almost two dozen children suffered at the serial abuser’s hands. One of Vonnahmen’s 
survivors, “Andrew,” met the priest at Camp Ondessonk, the diocesan facility in 
Johnson County where Vonnahmen served as director for decades. Andrew was a 
summer camper there between 1981 and 1984. As he explained to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s investigators, Vonnahmen routinely singled him out for special treatment. In 
1984, Andrew was a counselor in training, which meant he was housed alone in an 
isolated cabin. It was there that Andrew woke one night to find Vonnahmen on top of 
him, trying to “jam his tongue down” the boy’s throat. Andrew has blocked out the 
details of that forced encounter from his memory, but he does recall finding blood on 
his underwear the next morning. At the time, Andrew told no one what Vonnahmen 
had done to him. “I was terrified of what might happen to me if I did tell,” Andrew ex- 
plains, “because of who he was.” Andrew may have been spared Vonnahmen’s abuse 
had the diocese acted upon the reports it received in 19680r 1969 and then again in 
1976 or 1977. But the diocese did not act, and so Vonnahmen continued on at Camp 
Ondessonk until 1985, sexually abusing children almost every summer along the way 
according to the diocese’s own records. Andrew recently contacted the diocese about 
Vonnahmen’s abuse. The diocese neither acknowledged the crime nor apologized for 
it. Because of the abuse, Andrew has had issues trusting men in authority and has 
struggled with an opioid addiction. “The man was a monster,” he says. At the time of 
the abuse, Andrew felt he had nowhere to turn. “What was I supposed to do? The 
man who was my confessor was also my rapist. The Diocese of Belleville finally re- 
moved Vonnahmen from ministry in 1993, after more child sex abuse allegations sur- 
faced against him. Through it all, diocesan records reveal reports of as many as 16 
children being abused by Vonnahmen after the first reports of wrongdoing surfaced 
in 1968 or 1969—and as many as nine children being abused by Vonnahmen after ad- 
ditional reports were made in 1976 or 1977. Because of the diocese’s inaction, these 
children were left on their own—to try to heal as best they could from horrific abuse 
ranging from fondling and kissing to violent oral and anal sex. 


JOHN BEATTY 


“They’re not practicing Catholics, they’re practicing preda- 
tors.”This is how “Marco” describes Father John Beatty and 
other abusers in the Catholic church. In 1955, Marco was 16 
years old and Beatty’s student at Saint Patrick Central High 
School in Kankakee. Beatty came to Marco’s home one 
evening to watch television. As they sat alone in the living 
room, Beatty slowly moved his hand up Marco’s leg, un- 
zipped his pants, and fondled his genitals. Several months 
later, Marco told his mother what had happened because he 
was worried Beatty would also abuse his younger brother.- 
Marco’s parents reported the abuse to Father John Burke, : 

who was Beatty’s superior in the Clerics of Saint Viator religious order. Tragically, 
Burke also sexually abused children, and there is no evidence he took any action to 
prevent Beatty from continuing to prey on young boys. Marco was devastated when 
Beatty was simply transferred to another parish. In Marco’s young mind, reporting 
Beatty’s abuse to his parents was all he could do. He had no “other conception of how 
to expose it.” When Burke failed Marco and his parents by declining to take action, 
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Marco felt it would be pointless to tell anyone else in the church about Beatty’s abuse. 
He did not speak of it beyond close family and friends until September 2018, when he 
shared his experience with the Attorney General’s investigators. Because the church 
failed to act on Marco’s report, Beatty continued to use his position to prey on chil- 
dren. He abused another one of his students at Saint Patrick in the early 1960s, ac- 
cording to a report the Diocese of Joliet and the Viatorians received in 2004. The Via- 
torians found this claim credible, but neither the diocese nor the religious order pub- 
licly disclosed Beatty as a credibly accused child sex abuser at the time. The Attorney 
General’s investigators pressed the Diocese of Joliet to add Beatty to its own list given 
the Viatorians’ credibility finding and the Diocese of San Diego’s separate disclosure 
of Beatty as a credibly accused priest in September 2018. Eventually, in February 
2021, the diocese relented. Finally seeing Beatty’s name on the Diocese of Joliet’s list 
made Marco feel “satisfied that he was exposed” as an abuser. 


GARY D. BERTHIAUME 


One might have thought that Father Gary Berthiaume would have 
run out of second chances by the time he arrived in the Diocese of 
Joliet in 1988 as a disgraced priest. A decade earlier, while he was 
assigned to a parish in the Archdiocese of Detroit, a Michigan court 
convicted Berthiaume of sexually abusing a child. After being re- 
leased from prison, Berthiaume was shuffled off to the Diocese of 
Cleveland and assigned to a local parish as if nothing had happened. 
But Berthiaume continued to offend. He admittedly “used poor judgment” and made 
“foolish decisions” to continue “taking out young men,” even planning trips with 
them in secret. When his actions came to the attention of Cleveland church leaders, 
Berthiaume was sent out of state for “treatment” and told he could not return to the 
diocese. But Berthiaume found a saving grace in Bishop Joseph Imesch of Joliet. The 
two men had served together in the 1970s at Our Lady of Sorrows in Farmington, 
Michigan. At the time, Bishop Imesch was a rising star in the Archdiocese of Detroit. 
A few years after being ordained in 1956, he became the secretary to the archbishop. 
After serving in this capacity for over a decade, he was named pastor of Our Lady of 
Sorrows in 1971, a position he continued to occupy through 1977. Meanwhile, in 1973, 
he also took on the role of auxiliary bishop of the Archdiocese of Detroit. In the same 
year, Berthiaume arrived at Our Lady of Sorrows to serve as an associate pastor un- 
der Bishop Imesch. During the four years they worked together, Bishop Imesch found 
Berthiaume to be “a wonderful minister” who was “very apostolic.” So it came as a 
shock when he turned on the radio one day in 1977—only a few months after leaving 
Our Lady of Sorrow for a position as regional bishop in the Archdiocese of Detroit— 
and heard a report that Berthiaume had been arrested for sexually abusing a child. At 
the time, Bishop Imesch didn’t believe Berthiaume could have done anything wrong. 
He had never “seen anything or heard anything that caused [him] to be suspicious 
that” Berthiaume had engaged in “inappropriate sexual conduct of any kind.” Bishop 
Imesch fel the “knew what kind of priest [Berthiaume] was and there was no indica- 
tion of any abhorrent behavior.” But Bishop Imesch’s instincts failed him. While he 
was awaiting trial, Berthiaume confessed to the bishop that he had in fact sexually 
abused a child as charged. Bishop Imesch kept this crucial information quiet, how- 
ever. He did not tell police or prosecutors that Berthiaume had admitted his guilt. 
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He later explained that he didn’t think it was his “responsibility” to aid law enforce- 
ment in their efforts to bring justice to the child survivor of Berthiaume’s criminal 
abuse. Nevertheless, Berthiaume was convicted of sexually abusing a child and sen- 
tenced to six months in a Michigan prison. That should have disqualified him from 
serving as a parish priest ever again. It did not. In 1978, he “was given a chance for 
new life inministry” in the Diocese of Cleveland, where he was initially assigned to a 
working-class parish in an industrial neighborhood. Years later, he would tell the 
Cleveland bishop in a letter that he was “truly grateful” for this opportunity for a fresh 
start. Berthiaume added: “You’re probably saying to yourself, if that’s how you feel, 
you sure had a heck of a way of showing it.”What Berthiaume meant is that he had re- 
turned to his old ways.“There were a few occasions where I used poor judgment and 
made foolish decisions in taking young men out between 1983 and 1986,” Berthiaume 
admitted to the Cleveland bishop. His letter suggests he was less concerned about 
how his actions would affect these “young men” and more concerned about how they 
might affect the church’s reputation: “It may have seemed that I was acting irrespon- 
sibly even while all the publicity was going on and placing not only your position, but 
that of every priest in jeopardy.”In the summer of 1987, Berthiaume “exercised poor 
judgment again by planning a raft trip for August with three young men.” This turned 
out to be the last straw for Berthiaume in Cleveland. The bishop got word of the ex- 
cursion and determined to send Berthiaume to a church-affiliated psychiatric institu- 
tion in Maryland “for evaluation.” Berthiaume arrived in February 1988 and resided 
there a few months receiving “treatment.” After reflecting on “the risky behavior I en- 
gaged in,” Berthiaume told the Cleveland bishop: “I could understand how you could 
not give me your full support to return to the Diocese, not only because of your feel- 
ings and concerns about me, but because of the tremendous pressure from the press 
we all felt.” Fortunately for Berthiaume, his former colleague had since been ap- 
pointed bishop of the Diocese of Joliet. Bishop Imesch knew, of course, that Berthi- 
aume had sexually abused a child in the Archdiocese of Detroit. He also knew of 
Berthiaume’s disgraceful tenure in the Diocese of Cleveland. And he knew that the- 
Cleveland bishop thought Berthiaume was oblivious to “the harm and scandal he 
caused.” Despite all this, Bishop Imesch welcomed Berthiaume to the Diocese of 
Joliet in October 1988.He later explained his reasoning to a concerned former parish- 
ioner: “A number of years ago, because of my relationship with [Berthiaume], I 
replied to his request to come to the Diocese of Joliet for ministry by assigning him as 
a chaplain at [the Cenacle] retreat house [in Warrenville] run by religious women. 
The Sisters were given full information about his past. I accepted [Berthiaume] after 
speaking with therapists who had worked with him over a period of time. They felt 
that he had responded favorably to his therapy and they felt that he could effectively 
and safely minister under supervision.” Bishop Imesch granted Berthiaume full 
priestly faculties in the diocese and trusted the Cenacle sisters to enforce his restric- 
tion that Berthiaume was forbidden “to deal with young people.” He made no efforts 
to inform the broader diocesan community about Berthiaume’s wrongdoing. Even af- 
ter arriving in the Diocese of Joliet for another new start, Berthiaume remained con- 
cerned about the possibility of offending again. In December 1989, he wrote: “I am 
very conscious of avoiding places such as theatres, malls, etc. at times when young 
people may be around. I can’t place myself in any situation which may cause me any 
difficulty.” Although he was permitted to minister at a local hospital, Berthiaume said 
he avoided the “adolescent psych ward” unless “either a parent or nurse was present.” 
Berthiaume’s efforts to avoid temptation weren’t helped by Bishop Imesch’s decision 
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to keep his past under wraps. Berthiaume reported he was occasionally asked “to take 
a children’s Mass or help with confessions at grade or high schools in the area.” Pre- 
sumably the parishioners making these requests of Berthiaume were unaware he had 
been convicted of child sex abuse. According to Berthiaume, he said “no” to each of 
these opportunities. In May 1990, Bishop Imesch appointed Berthiaume as the 
Catholic chaplain at Good Samaritan Hospital in Downers Grove. First, however, he 
obtained written assurances from the Diocese of Cleveland that it would “assume re- 
sponsibility for any liability incurred by” Berthiaume in this role. 


Berthiaume was forbidden to have any contact with child patients at the hospital, in- 
cluding those in the adolescent psychiatric ward. Ten years passed without any ap- 
parent incident, until a local television news station learned of Berthiaume’s past con- 
viction for child sex abuse and present ministry at Good Samaritan Hospital. Bishop 
Imesch was unapologetic when asked for his comment on the April2000 story: “It is 
unfortunate, I think, that Channel 7 considers it newsworthy to report something that 
occurred over 20 years ago. [Berthiaume] has been duly punished for his offense. He 
has undergone extensive therapy, has had continuing consultation, and has followed 
up with the advice of his therapists to attempt to reconstruct his life.” But even Bishop 
Imesch could not resist the wind of change that was now picking up speed around the 
country. In early 2002, the Boston Globe began reporting the bombshell conclusions 
of its investigation into clergy sex abuse and the church’s historical efforts to cover it 
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The public outcry that followed forced Good Samaritan to relieve Berthiaume of his 
ministry—much to the bishop’s chagrin.“I know that the hospital placed itself at risk 
by hiring him,” he lamented to its chief executive in May 2002, “and I know I did as 
well, but I was convinced that he was someone who was working hard to lead a moral 
life.” Despite the backlash, Bishop Imesch expressed no regret for allowing a priest 
convicted of child sex abuse to minister in the Diocese of Joliet. “I am convinced that 
some abusers can be rehabilitated and can function without putting children at risk,” 
he wrote a group of Good Samaritan nurses in May 2002. Berthiaume “is a prime ex- 
ample of that. However, as I listen to many people, there seems to be little support for 
allowing a child abuser to function in any ministry, even a restricted one. It is unfor- 
tunate and will certainly mean the loss of some very dedicated ministers.” 


Bishop Imesch held fast to his view that Berthiaume remained deserving of a min- 
istry. In October 2004, he wrote to Kenneth Kaucheck, pastor of Our Lady Star of the 
Sea in Grosse Pointe Woods, Michigan: “I firmly believe that Father Berthiaume has 
demonstrated that a priest who has abused children can become a productive and 
trusted minister. .. .I would hope that some consideration could be given to allowing 
him to serve in some restricted ministry.” Nothing came of the inquiry—and a few 
years later, Kaucheck himself was removed from ministry due to a credible allegation 
that he had sexually abused a child. As for Berthiaume, he was laicized and thus dis- 
missed from the clerical state in late 2007. He apparently remained in the War- 
renville area until the fall of 2020, when he was extradited to Michigan to stand trial 
on charges of sexually assaulting a 14 year old boy in the rectory of Our Lady of Sor- 
rows in August 1977. 
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Father John Burke abused at least eight children and covered up sexual abuse by an- 
other cleric during the 30-plus years he ministered in the Diocese of Joliet. Yet he 
suffered not the slightest repercussion for his crimes. Two survivors of Burke’s abuse 
courageously came forward to share their experiences with the Attorney General’s in- 
vestigators. Like many survivors of child sex abuse by clergy, “Albert” was abused 
when he was most vulnerable and in need of adult protection. As a young child, his 
father brought him to a Catholic orphanage called Guardian Angel Home in Joliet; he 
was eventually transferred to the Fortin Villa orphanage in Bourbonnais, where he 
was sexually abused by a nun, and eventually placed with a foster family, where he 
suffered physical abuse. Around 1958, when he was about 13 years old, Albert ran 
away from the foster family. The police caught him in Saint Anne and detained him in 
the Kankakee County jail. This moment of desperation was when Albert first encoun- 
tered Burke, a member of the Clerics of Saint Viator religious order and pastor at 
Saint George in Bourbonnais. Burke ministered at the Kankakee County jail and, be- 
cause of his status, the police released Albert from jail into the priest’s care. Albert 
stayed with Burke at Saint George for two traumatizing nights before fleeing back to 
the Fort in Villa orphanage. On the first night, Burke got into bed with Albert, laid 
practically on top of him, and rubbed his genitals. When Albert protested, Burke 
locked him in a closet for the rest of the night. On the second night, Burke got into 
bed with Albert and again rubbed his genitals. Burke told Albert no one would believe 
him if he reported the sexual abuse because Burke was a priest. Sadly, Burke was 
right—Albert reported his abuse several times, to church officials and others, but no 
one believed him. After fleeing Saint George, Albert explained what Burke had done 
to him to two nuns and a priest at the Fortin Villa orphanage. They insisted Albert 
must be “badly mistaken” about Burke’s intentions and suggested the priest was just 
trying to clean him. Albert also reported the abuse to his aunt, who warned him he 
would be “locked up” if he repeated it to anyone else. In 2017, Albert wrote Pope 
Francis to report Burke’s abuse. Albert’s letter was forwarded to the Diocese of Joliet 
and Reverend Robert Egan, the leader of the Clerics of Saint Viator religious order to 
which Burke had belonged. Egan spoke to Albert on the phone twice and shared that 
Burke had sexually abused other children; he also wrote Albert a letter informing him 
that the religious order knew of “some allegations of sexual abuse of a minor” by 
Burke made in Kankakee in 1985 and that “the Diocese of Joliet is fully aware of the 
complaints made against Fr. Burke.” But Egan did not offer Albert any counseling or 
other resources—and there is no evidence that the religious order investigated Al- 
bert’s allegations of sexual abuse by Burke. Around the same time, Albert told a 
Catholic priest in Tennessee about the abuse and asked him for help managing the 
trauma from it. The priest directed Albert to Catholic Charities and advised that he 
would have to pay for his own counseling. The notion that a church official thought 
Albert should pay for his own counseling made him feel like the guilty party, not 
Burke. As for the Diocese of Joliet, Bishop Daniel Conlon sent Alberta letter disclaim- 
ing any responsibility for Burke and insisting that reporting the abuse to Burke’s reli- 
gious order “is the right direction for you to go.” And while church representatives in 
Rome asked Albert’s local diocese in Tennessee to provide him “pastoral support” 
and stated they “may conduct a canonical inquiry” into his allegations of abuse, Al- 
bert has yet to receive any such support from the church—and there is no evidence 
any canonical inquiry ever occurred. 
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In the 60 years since Burke abused him, Albert has been “ashamed and depressed” 
and experienced “uncaring and emotional stress as well as guilt.” He has panic at- 
tacks at night. When the Attorney General’s investigators told Albert they believed 
him, he said he was “tearing up,” grateful that someone finally understood. In 1984, 
four individuals—two adults and two children—reported to the Kankakee County 
sheriff that Burke sexually abused them as children from 1980 to 1984 while he was 
assigned to Saint George in Bourbonnais. The Kankakee County state’s attorney con- 
vened a grand jury to investigate their allegations. According to news reports, one 
survivor testified to the grand jury that Burke had abused him “about 50 times during 
the past three years.” In January 1985, the state’s attorney charged Burke with two 
misdemeanor counts of contributing to the sexual delinquency of a minor. The case 
went to trial before a judge, who ruled that a 14 year old survivor was incompetent to 
testify because he “did not know the difference between the truth and a lie’—and, 
consequently, the survivor’s father could not testify either. The state’s only witness at 
trial was a 17 year old survivor. The judge found Burke not guilty on both counts. In 
August 1986, Burke’s religious order, the Viatorians, reached a settlement with one of 
these survivors for $12,500 and with that survivor’s father for $1,000. In November 
1984, the Department of Children and Family Services investigated the child sex 
abuse by Burke at the center of his criminal charges and issued an opinion finding 
“credible evidence of abuse or neglect” and child sex abuse was “indicated.” The Via- 
torians received this report and provided it to the Diocese of Joliet as well. Yet neither 
did anything. In fact, when Burke was charged in January 1985, Egan, the Viatorians’ 
leader, publicly attested to Burke’s innocence, announcing to the media that the “Via- 
torians have full faith that the allegations against Father Burke are unfounded.” How- 
ever, Egan admitted to Albert in 2018 that Burke was an abuser. Egan’s about-face is 
representative of the Viatorians’ dogged insistence on Burke’s innocence for decades, 
only recently admitting to knowledge of his crimes. After the 2002 Boston Globe re- 
porting on clergy abuse of children, a series of survivors bravely came forward to the 
diocese and Viatorians disclosing abuse by Burke. One asked Viatorian provincial 
Charles Bolser whether anyone else had reported abuse by Burke. Bolser said no. 
That was wrong. Bolser tried to clean up his response in a subsequent letter to the 
survivor: Perhaps I misunderstood your comment or question, but the fact is that 
there was one other accusation made many years ago, when Fr. Burke was still alive. 
That action was reported to authorities and criminal charges were brought. While 
there may have been other incidents, neither I, nor anyone else in authority, has ever 
been made aware of them. But Bolser was wrong again. At this point in January 
2004, four survivors—not one, as Bolser claimed—had publicly alleged abuse by 
Burke. Next, in November 2010, an attorney for an incarcerated individual informed 
the Diocese of Joliet that Burke sexually abused her client at Saint George in Bour- 
bonnais when her client was a child. In response, the diocese provided the attorney 
with Burke’s file and contact information for the Viatorian provincial. The diocese 
never informed the Viatorians of these allegations but rather left that up to the sur- 
vivor’s attorney. Again, the diocese did not investigate the allegations—even though 
the abuse happened in the diocese. Shortly thereafter, in June 2011, another survivor 
reported child sex abuse by Burke to the Diocese of Joliet. Burke abused that survivor 
in the 1980s, again at Saint George in Bourbonnais. The diocese possessed no other 
information on this survivor’s allegations, and it appears that the diocese again failed 
to share allegations against Burke with the Viatorians or otherwise investigate 
them.“Lance” is another survivor of child sex abuse by Burke. 
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He grew up poor in Kankakee, the youngest of nine children. His parents divorced 
soon after he was born, and his father was absent from his childhood. Lance’s mother 
became concerned about the lack of male role models in his life. She enrolled him in 
the Youth Service Bureau, which provided counseling and mentoring to at-risk youth. 
It was through this program that 12 year old Lance was introduced to Burke as a po- 
tential mentor. Like many other clerical abusers, Burke exploited Lance’s vulnerable 
situation as a low income child in need of a father figure. Upon meeting Lance, Burke 
went to his home to meet his mother and started calling him there to arrange meet- 
ings. Lance’s mother “completely trusted” Burke and “looked up to” him. Burke took 
Lance on frequent excursions where he paid for everything—restaurants, shopping 
centers, sporting goods stores, and more. All of this was a real treat for Lance. But 
there was a darker side to Burke’s generosity. He also would buy beer for Lance—and 
when they went to restaurants, he let Lance drink his whiskey. Burke also gave Lance 
amyl] nitrate, known as poppers. After a few months of grooming Lance to gain his 
trust, Burke asked if he was circumcised and if there was a girl he liked. Burke’s ques- 
tioning progressed into showing Lance pornographic magazines. A couple weeks 
later, Burke and Lance were drinking beer in Burke’s car at a local park when the 
priest unzipped the boy’s pants and performed oral sex on him. Burke gave Lance five 
dollars and warned him not to report the abuse to anyone because it was “just be- 
tween us” and “adults wouldn’t understand.”Around this time, Burke stopped picking 
Lance up at home. The priest told the boy to meet him at a convenience store instead 
—because he didn’t want neighbors getting suspicious that they were spending so 
much time together. Burke also instructed Lance to lie to his mother about where he 
was going and not tell her he was with Burke. Burke sexually abused Lance approxi- 
mately 20 to 25 times from1972 to 1975. The abuse occurred primarily in Burke’s car 
and also at the Saint George rectory in Bourbonnais, where Burke resided. Burke gave 
Lance money after each incident of abuse, which was a “motivator” for Lance. Burke 
ensured Lance was impaired through alcohol or drugs when abusing him. He also 
trafficked the teenager to another man in Kankakee for sexual abuse. Burke would 
bring Lance to that man’s house and wait in the driveway while the man performed 
oral sex on Lance; when it was over, the man would pay Lance 10 dollars. In July 
1974, Burke asked Lance’s mother if the boy could stay with the priest for a couple 
days—supposedly so Lance could help with some yard work and other chores. After 
years of abuse, Lance was terrified at the prospect of spending a night with Burke. He 
decided to run away, hitchhiking to Florida to stay with his brother. But Lance re- 
turned to Kankakee several months later, and Burke continued to abuse him. When 
Lance was 15 years old, he tried to commit suicide. Before the abuse started, Lance 
was on the high honor roll and student council; while the abuse was occurring, how- 
ever, he started to skip school regularly and failed seventh grade. Burke’s abuse 
caused Lance to feel “confused,” “scared,” “ashamed,” “worthless,”and “like a piece of 
crap.” He became a “recluse” and, as he put it, a “monster.” Because of Burke’s abuse, 
Lance has had “trust issues,” “trouble socializing,” and “authority problems.” Lance 
has abused drugs and alcohol. He has suffered from hyper vigilance, nightmares, de- 
pression, anxiety, post-traumatic stress disorder, and high blood pressure. But, Lance 
says, “one of the worst” effects of Burke’s abuse is that “my innocence, my childhood, 
my puberty, my virginity, all of those were taken from me without my permission. I 
didn’t get to have what normal kids have as far as growing up and going to the prom 
and having dates. I turned very withdrawn.”Lance was burdened with the secret of 
Burke’s abuse until 2018,when he saw media reports about the Pennsylvania grand 
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jury report on clerical abuse of children. These reports made Lance feel like he 
“needed to” report Burke’s abuse to the church. He “was flooded with all these memo- 
ries and confusion and anger” and he “wanted some answers.” Lance shared his expe- 
rience for the first time in a Facebook message and email to the parish where Burke 
had been assigned while abusing Lance. The leader of the Viatorians, Burke’s reli- 
gious order, called Lance in response and then met him in person. He told Lance that 
Burke had sexually abused other children and that Burke’s abuse of Lance was consis- 
tent with the abuse reported by other survivors. Lance reached a settlement with the 
Viatorians in November 2021. But the Diocese of Joliet did not contribute to the set- 
tlement or investigate Lance’s allegations despite that the abuse occurred in the dio- 
cese while Burke ministered therewith the bishop’s blessing. Burke was a supervisor 
of other Viatorians in the Diocese of Joliet. While in this role, the parents of a child 
sexually abused by another Viatorian in the diocese, Father John Beatty, reported 
Beatty's abuse to Burke in approximately 1955. There is no evidence that Burke took 
any action in response to this reported abuse, which is unsurprising given that Burke 
was an abuser himself. Beatty proceeded to abuse at least one other child after 
Burke’s inaction. Despite all this, Burke does not appear on the Diocese of Joliet’s 
public list of priests with credible and substantiated allegations of child sex abuse. 
Nor does Burke appear on a public list maintained by his religious order. A June 2019 
letter from the Viatorians to the Diocese of Joliet recognizes the existence of “several 
credible accusations against Fr. John Burke.” Yet the religious order refused to ex- 
plain to the Attorney General’s investigators why it deems this concession insufficient 
to disclose Burke as a child sex abuser. As for the diocese, it will not add Burke to its 
public list because of an informal, unwritten policy that a religious order must first 
find credible any allegations against a religious order priest. The diocese refuses to 
conduct its own investigation of these allegations, however, because it believes reli- 
gious orders should handle claims against their own priests—even if a religious order 
priest abused children in the diocese while ministering therewith the diocese’s per- 
mission. Burke’s case illustrates why the diocese’s position is untenable. First, be- 
cause the Viatorians did not investigate or make credibility findings for any allega- 
tions against Burke, he can never be disclosed as an abuser on the diocese’s list. The 
diocese therefore hides behind the Viatorians’ dereliction of responsibility. The dio- 
cese’s own records contain nine allegations of abuse by Burke—and the Viatorians ac- 
knowledge several of those allegations are credible—yet the diocese still refuses to 
add him to its list. Second, and equally problematic, the diocese appears to have sat 
on some of these allegations and never shared them with the Viatorians. The diocese 
cannot place the onus of investigation on religious orders when at times the diocese 
does not even tell the orders about the existence of allegations. While the diocese and 
Viatorians point fingers, survivors like Albert and Lance continue to question the 
church’s sincerity—as known abusers like Burke evade accountability on the basis of 
specious technicalities. 


ARNO DENNERLEIN (No image) 


Like many survivors of clergy abuse, “Carl” kept it secret for years; he only felt com- 
fortable reporting it upon learning of the Attorney General’s investigation. Carl was 
close with Father Arno Dennerlein while serving as an altar server at Saint Patrick in 
Joliet. In 1973, Carl was 14 years old and would regularly spend time with Dennerlein 
in the Saint Patrick rectory. During one visit to Dennerlein’s private sitting room, the 
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priest heard the boy’s confession—a sacrament, or sacred ritual, in which a person 
discloses “sins.” Carl confessed to masturbation; Dennerlein responded by instructing 
Carl to pull down the boy’s own pants and underwear. Carl did as he was told. With 
Carl’s genitals exposed, Dennerlein stared directly at him and began to masturbate. 
Carl, not knowing what to do, turned his face away, “feeling bad, embarrassed, and 
confused.”Decades passed, but Carl told no one about Dennerlein’s abuse. That 
changed in 2018, when Carl learned about the Attorney General’s investigation. He 
first reported the abuse to his therapist, who encouraged him to reach out. As it turns 
out, Carl was not the only survivor of Dennerlein’s abuse. The Attorney General’s in- 
vestigation revealed seven other survivors who told the Diocese of Joliet that Denner- 
lein sexually abused them as children too. The diocese’s review board considered six 
of these allegations and found one of them credible. Yet investigators appointed by 
Bishop Joseph Imesch later overturned that finding. The diocese never resolved its 
internal investigation, which sat for over a decade until Dennerlein’s death in 
2021.The first survivors came forward in February 2003. Two brothers reported to 
the Joliet police that Dennerlein had sexually abused them as children in the mid- 
1970s. Like Carl, the abuse occurred while Dennerlein was assigned to Saint Patrick. 
The police passed the allegation on to the diocese, and in August 2003, the review 
board determined one of the brother’s allegations was credible. Despite his “personal 
reservations, Bishop Imesch reluctantly removed Dennerlein from ministry—even as 
the bishop insisted to the press that he did “not agree.”Dennerlein appealed to the 
Congregation of the Doctrine of the Faith in Rome. In a jarring 2005 decision, this 
body concluded that Dennerlein should be allowed to freely “exercise his priestly 
ministry” and then retire without restrictions. That was directly counter to the Dallas 
Charter, in which the U.S. Conference of Catholic Bishops had agreed that credibly 
accused abusers like Dennerlein must be removed from public ministry. Fortunately, 
the charter prevailed, and Dennerlein chose to retire with restrictions. That outcome 
was thrown into jeopardy by two “assessors” appointed by Bishop Imesch to indepen- 
dently investigate the brothers’ allegations pursuant to canon law. In 2006,the asses- 
sors overturned the review board’s credibility finding. They claimed the review 
board’s investigator had predetermined that Dennerlein was a pedophile. They also 
found there was “no longer any real danger of scandal regarding” Dennerlein and he 
therefore “could be allowed to return to ministry.” It is telling that the assessors’ deci- 
sion considered the risk of causing scandal for the church—but ignored the risk of al- 
lowing an abuser to gain access to children. The canon law process languished for 
years and remained unresolved even when Dennerlein died in 2021.Meanwhile, an- 
other set of brothers filed a lawsuit against the diocese in 2003 for sexual abuse by 
Dennerlein when they were children in the 1960s. At that time, Dennerlein was as- 
signed to Saint John the Baptist in Winfield. Father John Slown, a Joliet diocesan 
priest who was convicted of sexual abuse of a minor in Du Page County in 1983, 
abused the brothers for years and introduced Dennerlein to them. The lawsuit was 
dismissed as barred by the statute of limitations, and the review board deemed the al- 
legations not credible. After these four survivors courageously made public their 
abuse by Dennerlein, Bishop Imesch took the time to respond personally to dozens of 
letters he received in support of Dennerlein. In almost all his letters, Bishop Imesch 
remarked that “this is a very difficult time for” Dennerlein. “Hopefully this matter will 
be settled favorably,” he continued. In other letters, the bishop observed that the dio- 
cese “had seven [previous] cases of false allegations” and insisted “[a]ll indications 
seem to be that Father Dennerlein is innocent.” 
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The bishop also bemoaned that the “National Guidelines” of the church required 
Dennerlein to be placed on leave. “If it were my decision alone, Father Arno would be 
back as pastor now.” Essentially, Bishop Imesch made no effort to hide his disbelief 
of survivors—and took every opportunity to proclaim his allegiance to Dennerlein. 
Another survivor came forward to the diocese in August 2006.He reported that Den- 
nerlein abused him at Saint Anthony in Frankfort when he was just 13 years old. But 
the review board found the allegations were not credible. The Board fixated on the 
survivor's “reputation.” It noted his “history of drug use, theft, etc.” Even so, the re- 
view board issued a cryptic word of caution to Bishop Imesch: “prior to Father Den- 
nerlein being permitted to engage in even a limited type of ministry, it is imperative 
for you to review and take into consideration all of the information and documents 
regarding the five individuals who have made allegations against Father.”Yet another 
survivor made a report to the diocese in early 2008.The abuse occurred in 1971 and 
1972 while Dennerlein was the dean of students at Saint Charles Borromeo in Lock- 
port. The review board found the “allegation could not be substantiated ”because the 
survivor did not appear at its meeting where the claim was considered. In March 
2013, the Diocese of Joliet listed Dennerlein as having credible allegations of child 
abuse against him after the review board found them credible. However, because 
Dennerlein appealed that decision through canon law to church officials in Rome, the 
diocese’s list noted a “continuing canonical process.” The diocese failed to explain to 
the public the meaning of this phrase or how it is relevant when a priest is credibly 
accused of child sex abuse. Dennerlein’s canon law appeal was never resolved, and sat 
pending until his death in 2021. The diocese left Dennerlein in this separate section 
of its list until February 2021, after pressure from the Attorney General’s investiga- 
tors. As a survivor of abuse, Carl endured “years of guilt and self imposed silence” as 
well as “the relentless feeling you’re damaged.”He has read about other survivors of 
clergy abuse coming forward with their experiences after “years and years” of bearing 
the weight of that secret—only to be “called a liar.” Carl questions, “Is it any mystery 
why guys drink themselves to death or overdose?” 


LAWRENCE DUDINK 


Few records remain of Father Lawrence Dudink, a member of the 
Society of the Divine Word religious order. But those in existence 
show he was convicted of abducting a child. They also show that 
upon his release from prison for this crime, the Diocese of Joliet al- 
lowed Dudink to reside in a retreat house for children with full 
knowledge of his conviction. Wisconsin authorities charged Dudink 
with kidnapping a 17 year old girl in November 1960. He allegedly 
snatched her from a hospital just hours after she had been admitted “for treatment of 
a nervous condition”; he then took her to Arizona, where he held her in a motel for 
over a month before he was caught and arrested. His religious order apparently 
sought to explain his actions by describing him as a “reformed alcoholic.” In Decem- 
ber 1960, Dudink pleaded guilty to the lesser crime of abduction and was sentenced 
to three years in a Wisconsin prison. He served barely a year, however, before being 
released in January 1962. Now Dudink needed a court-approved location for super- 
vised parole. The Diocese of Joliet opened its doors to him. In December 1961, Bishop 
Martin McNamara granted Dudink permission to reside at the LaSalle Manor in 
Plano. The bishop warned Dudink he could not perform priestly functions, 
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wear clerical garb, leave without permission, or have contact with the “girl involved in 
the case” or her family. But there was one glaring issue: LaSalle Manor was also home 
of the Christian Brothers Retirement House for Boys, which hosted retreats for chil- 
dren. Bishop McNamara spotted this problem in advance. He arranged for a psychi- 
atric evaluation of Dudink and asked for the advice of a Catholic priest ministering at 
Dudink’s prison in Wisconsin. McNamara’s requests and their responses suggest that 
Dudink sexually abused the child whom he kidnapped; indeed, one explicitly evalu- 
ated whether Dudink would pose a “sex danger” to children. Even so—despite know- 
ing that Dudink had likely abused a child and that housing him at LaSalle Manor 
would give him access to children—McNamara still granted Dudink permission to re- 
side there beginning in January 1962. The Attorney General’s investigators asked the 
Diocese of Joliet to add Dudink to its list of credibly accused abusers. As evidence, the 
investigators pointed to Dudink’s conviction for abducting a teenage girl and the let- 
ter evaluating his risk as a potential “sex danger” to children. The diocese declined to 
name Dudink, however, because “he was neither charged with nor convicted of sexual 
abuse of a minor. 


SALVATORE FORMUSA 


Father Salvatore Formusa served within the Archdio- 
cese of Chicago at the beginning of his career and 
abused children while serving in the Diocese of Joliet 
later in his career. Today, the Diocese of Joliet and the 
Archdiocese of Chicago acknowledge Formusa as having 
been credibly accused of sexually abusing children. Formusa was ordained a priest of 
the Archdiocese of Chicago in 1935. His third assignment after ordination was to 
Saint Anthony in Joliet in 1945; he served there until 1950. In December 1948, Pope 
Pius XII issued a decree establishing the new Diocese of Joliet from portions of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago and the dioceses of Rockford and Peoria. Formusa became a 
priest of the new Diocese of Joliet because his parish fell within its territory. For- 
musa’s first known instance of abuse occurred in the early1960s while he was pastor 
of Holy Trinity in Westmont. The exact details are unclear, as the only apparent docu- 
mentation was in shorthand notes of Romeo Blanchette, who at the time was the Dio- 
cese of Joliet’s vicar general and would eventually become its second bishop. Accord- 
ing to Blanchette’s notes, in or around October 1962, a 9 year old girl in the fourth 
grade visited Formusa “concerned about [her] parents’ marital difficulties.” 
Blanchette’s notes further indicate that Formusa sat the girl in his lap, kissed her 
three times, and “explained about babies.” The notes also reveal that Formusa made a 
reference to “something hard in [his] pants” and that there was “[i]ndecent exposure. 
She handled him.” Formusa told the girl not to tell her mother: “It’s our secret,” he 
insisted. “We're going to be real good friends.”Blanchette consulted Westmont’s po- 
lice chief, who said he was aware of two previous incidents involving Formusa. One 
parent had reported Formusa’s improper advances toward his daughter, while an- 
other parent had reported that her teenage daughter did not want to be alone with 
Formusa. Blanchette then spoke to Formusa, who “admitted the child’s story” and 
“[d]id not try to deny his guilt.” Formusa said he was willing to “express sorrow to 
[the] parents of [the] girl,”but Blanchette told him “not to say anything.” Blanchette 
told Formusa he would ask the girl and her parents “not to talk to anyone about this, 
so that there would be no widespread scandal.” 
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Blanchette sent Formusa to an Alexian Brothers facility in Wisconsin for psychologi- 
cal testing and therapy. During his stay at the psychiatric facility, Formusa pleaded 
with Blanchette to remain at his assignment in Westmont, pledging “that this thing 
will never happen again.” Blanchette advised Formusa to resign the post, but For- 
musa asked Blanchette to reconsider. He insisted there was no public scandal con- 
cerning his admitted sexual acts with the 9 year old girl. And he noted he “pleaded 
guilty on one count, but not on three.” Formusa continued to deny the two allegations 
made to the Westmont police, even going so far as to call one of those survivors 
“delinquent” and “feeble-minded.” Blanchette responded by observing Formusa’s 
“tendency to minimize the incidents which led to” his stay at the psychiatric facility. 
“Just as the alcoholic cannot become better unless he admits that he needs help, so, 
too, in your case it may be that you will benefit from professional advice only if you 
convince yourself that you need help to cope with your problems. Nevertheless, For- 
musa was immediately shuffled to another parish upon his release from the psychi- 
atric facility just a few months later. And barely a year into Formusa’s tenure at Im- 
maculate Conception in Braidwood, he was the subject of another allegation of sexual 
misconduct. The mother of a 15 year old girl complained to the diocese in May 1964 
that Formusa had chosen her daughter to help make a scrapbook in the rectory. Ac- 
cording to Blanchette’s notes, Formusa offered the girl a bottle of beer, sat on her 
knee, and showed her a “sex book.” He then told the girl that he wanted to learn to 
dance, took her by the arm, and picked her up in the air. Formusa talked about the 
first night of marriage and told the teenager to “[p]romise to come back at 7:30 [to] 
learn to dance.” When she didn’t show up, Formusa called the girl’s home in search of 
her. Blanchette determined that Formusa’s actions were “highly imprudent” and 
there “is a grave risk involved.” Blanchette warned Formusa that his behavior “indi- 
cated he had strong impulses [about] sexuality.” Blanchette wrote: I told him that af- 
ter the episode in Westmont, we’d expect him to be on his guard much more than a 
normal person. For this reason his sitting on the lap of a 15-year old girl was ex- 
tremely imprudent, and could easily have led to more serious actions. The risk is 
great, and so considering the whole picture, we could not for his good and the good of 
the Church chance his remaining in Braidwood. I asked for his letter of resignation, 
which he gave me, dated and signed the day before. I told him that he should not be 
in a rectory alone, that the presence of other priests was a help, although it was not an 
absolute deterrent—as shown by the Westmont episode. Despite repeated incidents, 
the Diocese of Joliet still returned Formusa to ministry just six months later in No- 
vember 1964. Not surprisingly, Formusa sexually abused yet another child. In July 
1968, Formusa was formally charged in DuPage County with the crime of indecent 
liberties with a child—fondling a young girl under the age of 16. A handwritten note in 
the diocese’s file suggests the victim was just 9 years old. Blanchette was now the 
Bishop of Joliet; in response to these charges, he finally withdrew Formusa’s faculties 
to hear the confessions of children in January 1969. Yet in 1971, Bishop Blanchette al- 
lowed Formusa—who was working toward amaster’s degree in counseling—to provide 
psychotherapy to adults. The bishop also continued to assign Formusa to parish 
work, although he forbade him to have contact with children. Even this did not pre- 
vent Formusa from abusing; he simply shifted his abuse to adults. In 1985, the dio- 
cese was contacted by a lawyer representing a woman who claimed that Formusa be- 
came sexually involved with her while he was her therapist. Although the matter set- 
tled out of court, Bishop Joseph Imesch wrote Formusa a telling letter in 1988: 
“There is no doubt in my mind that had the plaintiff or the lawyer for the plaintiff 
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been more aggressive, there would have been a much higher settlement. Not only do I 
think you should pay [your lawyer’s] entire bill, but I would even think that you 
should light a vigil light for him!” Then, in 2002, the diocese received allegations 
from another woman who saw Formusa for counseling in the 1970s when she was in- 
her twenties. She said Formusa sat in her lap, grabbed her and hugged her tightly, 
and made inappropriate sexual comments, all while she was going through a divorce.- 
Finally, in 2006, the Diocese of Joliet publicly acknowledged Formusa as having been 
credibly accused of sexual abuse. And despite that Formusa began his career in the 
archdiocese—and even lived in Chicago after he was credibly accused of sexually 
abusing children—not until October 2022 did the Archdiocese of Chicago acknowl- 
edge him as a substantiated child sex abuser. 


JAMES M. JANSSEN 


Father James Janssen is an example of the coordinated efforts by- 
church officials to shuffle around priests who they know have sexu- 
ally abused children. Janssen was ordained a priest in 1948 in the 
Diocese of Davenport in Iowa. He appeared abruptly in the Diocese 
of Joliet in 1956 as resident at Saint Isaac Jogues in Hinsdale—fresh 
off a short leave of absence for sexually abusing two children at a 
YMCA in Newton, Iowa. Bishop Leo Hayes, the leader of the church 
in Davenport, had instructed Janssen “to leave the Diocese immediately or just as 
soon as possible.” While ministering at Saint Isaac Jogues, Janssen did undergo 
“treatment” at the Loyola Center for Guidance and Psychological Service. Yet he was 
allowed unrestricted access to children in the Saint Isaac Jogues community. Janssen 
took advantage of this freedom to continue to abuse children. 


In September 1958, the pastor of Saint Isaac Jogues forwarded to Bishop Hayes sexu- 
ally explicit letters between Janssen and a 14 year old parish boy. The boy’s “heart- 
broken” mother had found the letters and turned them over to the pastor in the hopes 
he would see to it that Janssen was disciplined. But the pastor dismissively referred 
to Janssen’s abuse of the boy as a “relationship” and a “sordid mess” that threatened 
to undermine thepriest’s otherwise “excellent work” at Saint Isaac Jogues with the 
Boy Scouts and parish teenagers. “Thank God,” he said, “this horrible thing has not 
spread to other boys.” The cover letter from the pastor to Bishop Hayes does not ex- 
press any concern for the boy’s safety or well-being, and there is no evidence the 
church had done anything to protect parish children from Janssen’s abusive tenden- 
cies. The response from Bishop Hayes—who knew, of course, that Janssen had sexu- 
ally abused multiple children prior to arriving at Saint Isaac Jogues—focused on the 
church’s reputation: “It is consoling to know that no general notoriety has arisen, and 
I pray that none may result.” 


The bishop promised to “confront” Janssen about the abuse but failed to mention any 
action he would take to support the young survivor in Hinsdale. A short time later, 
Janssen was shuffled back to the Diocese of Davenport, where “[h]e confessed his 
guilt” to Bishop Hayes. The bishop observed he “was not too favorably impressed 
with [Janssen’s] general attitude, and my hopes for his emendation are not too high.” 
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Nevertheless, Janssen was permitted to minister in the Diocese of Davenport for an- 
other 30 years. The church’s failure to act in 1958 was an opportunity lost. In his 
more than 40 years of active ministry, Janssen abused at least 36 children. One of 
them was Janssen’s nephew; in 2005, ajury awarded him $1.9 million in damages for 
abuse that began in the 1950s, when the boy was just 5 years old and living in 
Chicago, and continued for almost a decade. Janssen abused other children in front 
of his nephew and even offered the boy to another priest for further abuse. In July 
2008, the Diocese of Davenport added Janssen to its list of credibly accused priests. 
The Diocese of Joliet, however, failed to do the same for another 10 years. Janssen 
first appeared on Joliet’s public list in December 2019 only because of the Attorney 
General’s urging. 


MARK JENDRYSIK (No image) 


In the summer of 1981, 13 year old “Christina” was an active member of the youth 
group at Visitation, the Diocese of Joliet’s parish in Elmhurst. She enjoyed youth 
group meetings and events—or hanging out with friends. Father Mark Jendrysik, a 
young seminarian who helped lead the youth group, took a special interest in 
Christina and her friends. He would drive them home from meetings and events and 
would hug each of them to say goodbye when dropping them off. But Jendrysik al- 
ways made Christina “feel special.” He let her sit in the front seat of his car and gave 
her extra attention. One night, Christina was the last girl left in Jendrysik’s car. He 
parked in her driveway and leaned over to the passenger seat and hugged her good- 
bye. But this time, he kissed her,“aggressively stuck his tongue down her throat,” and 
roughly grabbed her breast over and under her clothing. This was Christina’s first 
kiss. When she made it inside her home, she was angry at Jendrysik. She had a crush 
on a boy at school and didn’t want her first kiss to be with Jendrysik. Jendrysik con- 
tinued to abuse Christina for the remainder of the summer. He got bolder as time 
went on, taking advantage of his access to her at the Visitation youth group. He was 
constantly pulling her aside so they could be alone where he would kiss and touch 
her. He would bring her into the basement kitchen at the parish to abuse her. He 
touched her genitals over her clothing and forced her to touch his. Christina does not 
recall all the details with absolute clarity, but she believes Jendrysik did more to her. 
When she engaged in other sex acts as an adult, she did not feel pain; to the contrary, 
it felt like she had experienced them before. Christina does remember Jendrysik 
bringing her into the rectory where he was staying that summer. She recalls walking 
past the secretary into the residential area, feeling embarrassed and scared as the sec- 
retary watched her walk by. The next thing she remembers is walking out of the rec- 
tory feeling ashamed. When the abuse started, Christina felt angry but helpless. But 
Jendrysik convinced her this was a special relationship and instructed her to not tell 
anyone. As the abuse continued, she explains, “there came a point where I felt noth- 
ing at all.”Christina did not tell anyone because she was afraid she would be in trou- 
ble. She was made to believe she “did something to make him break his vow of 
celibacy.” Jendrysik left Visitation at the end of the summer of 1981. Jendrysik re- 
turned during the school year and visited Christina’s eighth grade classroom. While 
addressing the class, he stood behind Christina and massaged her neck and shoulders 
as her classmates watched. Christina was embarrassed, terrified, and frozen. 
Jendrysik followed Christina to her locker and said he wanted to see her. Christina 
refused and the other kids asked why she was “yelling at Father Mark.” 
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At a youth group meeting later that weekend, Jendrysik showed up and tried to get 
Christina to spend time with him. She refused. A father of another child pulled 
Jendrysik aside and told him Christina had asked him to leave her alone. In 1996, 
Jendrysik called Christina on her home phone and asked to speak with her. She 
wasn’t home but the message was relayed to her by her mother. She didn’t return his 
call. In May 2009, Christina began seeking healing and felt God was asking her to for- 
give Jendrysik. She called Jendrysik to tell him she had forgiven him for abusing her. 
Jendrysik said he remembered what he had done. He said he remembered their rela- 
tionship “like you remember a first love.” She told him she was a child, it was not a 
relationship, and he took away her innocence. He claimed he had used his experience 
with Christina to help other priests deal with their “mistakes.” Jendrysik’s abuse 
caused Christina an emotional trauma that impacted different areas of her life. She 
struggles to practice her Christian faith. She is unable to feel attached to or trust oth- 
ers. She often feels shame in intimate relationships as she struggles to say “no” in sit- 
uations. Christina says she feels “despair and hopelessness over whether my life will 
get better.” Depression and anxiety make her feel as if she has been “damaged to a 
place where” she doesn’t know if she will “ever be repaired.”In 2017, Christina con- 
sidered reporting the abuse by Jendrysik but decided against it when she had con- 
stant fear and anxiety at the thought of reporting it. In 2018, she learned of the Attor- 
ney General’s investigation into the abuse of children by Catholic clerics and “felt 
there’s someone on [her] side.” She contacted the Attorney General’s investigators 
through the hotline and email inbox for survivors of Catholic clerical sexual abuse of 
children and reported the abuse by Jendrysik; this was the first time she reported the 
abuse to anyone. Next, she filed a report with the Elmhurst police about the abuse. 
The police interviewed Jendrysik in response to Christina’s report, and the police re- 
port states he admitted to having “a relationship with” Christina and that there was “a 
possibility that I touched her breast while we were kissing.” Christina also reported 
the abuse to the Diocese of Joliet’s victim assistance coordinator, who offered to pay 
for counseling; however, Christina learned from a form provided by the counselor 
that by signing this she would be required to release her progress notes to the diocese 
and would not be protected by the federal health privacy laws. This made Christina 
feel deceived and caused more emotional damage. The diocese also offered to provide 
counseling for Christina’s mother but never returned her call to set it up. In Decem- 
ber 2018, the diocese informed Christina that Jendrysik had been “defrocked” and 
was removed from his position at the church where he served. Christina assumed he 
was no longer a priest. Therefore, she was shocked to learn that Jendrysik had been 
officially removed from the priesthood and officially laicized in late 2021, when 
Christina had the opportunity to meet with Bishop Ronald Hicks to discuss the abuse 
with him in person. Such confusion over the diocese’s response to Christina’s report- 
ing the abuse only engendered mistrust for her. Over the years, Christina has written 
about her abuse and received emails and calls from other victims of misconduct by 
Jendrysik. One told Christina that they had reported Jendrysik to the diocese but 
didn’t see anything come of it. She was also told Jendrysik has been communicating 
“the relationship with Christina was mutual and he is being made an example of by 
the diocese.” As of 2021, other parishes continued to put “Father MarkJendrysik” on 
their list of prayer requests in various online and printed materials. These events 
have caused further trauma to Christina. Although an internal church investigation 
resulted in Jendrysik’s laicization in 2021, that investigation placed undue emphasis 
on the public nature of Christina’s reporting of the abuse. 
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In August 2020, the church’s investigation recommended Jendrysik’s laicization, rec- 
ognizing that Jendrysik had admitted to abusing Christina to the police. The church’s 
investigation highlighted public reporting on Christina’s allegations of abuse in rec- 
ommending laicization, noting that her allegations had “been made public by various 
influential news agencies.” The investigation took into account Christina’s online 
posts about the abuse, concluding that “the situation is no longer occult and is not 
possible to prevent or repair scandal without recourse to the public forum.” The Sep- 
tember 2020 decree initiating canonical proceedings against Jendrysik for abusing 
Christina described how his “inappropriate conduct . . . seem[s] to cause gravest 
scandal among the faithful.” The church’s continued focus on publicity and “scandal” 
about a priest sexually abusing a child even in present day investigations demon- 
strates why survivors still feel the need to put their trauma on public display. They 
rightfully believe that the public eye may be the only way to ensure accountability for 
the church. Christina retained an attorney to pursue a claim against the Diocese of 
Joliet. In late 2022, four years after starting the reporting process with the diocese, 
Christina and the diocese reached a monetary settlement. Throughout the process, 
Christina felt that the diocese failed to appreciate the profound impact that the abuse 
had on her life because she is articulate and appears physically put together. She was 
saddened that, despite Catholic clergy child sex abuse being so prevalent, the diocese 
did not appear to have educated itself or have any understanding of the “invisible” 
damages and the internal struggles survivors endure. The diocese’s focus on her “fail- 
ure to come forward sooner” likewise evidenced the diocese’s ignorance or disregard 
for the fact that only a small percentage of victims ever find the courage to share with 
anyone that they have been abused. Christina feels that “the church only cares about 
moving on. They don’t care about doing what is right for victims.” Along those lines, 
Christina said that when she asked for a letter of acknowledgement and apology from 
the diocese about the abuse, it denied her request. 


| LOUIS P. ROGGE 


At least two children were sexually abused in the Diocese of 
Joliet because Bishop Joseph Imesch opened the church’s 
doors to a convicted abuser—a member of the Carmelite re- 
ligious order named Father Louis Rogge. In 1974, Rogge 
pleaded guilty to child molestation in Georgia. He was sen- 

| tenced to six years’ probation, of which he served just two 
before returning to unrestricted ministry in the church. The 
Carmelites would later point to “the standards and policies 
of that day” as an excuse for this decision. Apparently oper- 
ating under those same “standards and policies,” Bishop 
Imesch welcomed Rogge to the diocese in late 1992—autho- 
rizing him to engage in public ministry without taking any 
precautions to protect children. The bishop said he was “happy” to have Rogge. That 
sentiment wasn’t universal, though; the Archdiocese of Chicago rejected Rogge’s ap- 
plication for faculties around the same time. In June 2002, 28 years after Rogge 
pleaded guilty to child molestation, the Carmelites claimed only to have just discov- 
ered evidence of his conviction during a review of their files—an incredible assertion 
given Rogge was an ordained Carmelite at the time he pleaded guilty. The Carmelite 
provincial asked Bishop Imesch to “revoke [Rogge’s] faculties to function as a priest 
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in the Diocese of Joliet” but did not disclose the reason why. There is no evidence 
Bishop Imesch acceded to the Carmelites’ request to remove Rogge from public min- 
istry. In September 2005, a father told the diocese that Rogge had sexually abused his 
two sons when they were children in 1996 and 1999. The diocese shared this report 
with the Carmelites and the Will County state’s attorney. Rogge confessed to sexually 
abusing the boys in their bedrooms in Bolingbrook. In December 2006, the state’s at- 
torney charged Rogge with four counts of aggravated criminal sexual abuse based on 
their investigation of the father and sons’ allegations. In April 2007, Rogge pleaded 
guilty to two of these counts. He died while awaiting sentencing for these crimes. 

The Diocese of Joliet sought to wash its hands of Rogge’s sexual abuse. It issued a 
statement in December 2006 asserting that, while “[n]obody likes to see somebody 
else injured,” the diocese did not have “any dealings with Father Rogge.” That is false; 
Rogge, of course, had been granted faculties to minister in the diocese by Bishop 
Imesch. And despite Rogge’s confession, the diocese refused to add Rogge to its pub- 
lic list for more than 15 years. The diocese still did not add Rogge to its list when the 
Attorney General’s investigators informed it in January 2020 that he was on the 
Archdiocese of Atlanta’s list of priests with credible allegations of child abuse. Only 
after the Carmelites disclosed Rogge as credibly accused of child sex abuse in Novem- 
ber 2020 did the diocese follow suit in February 2021. In the interim, for all practical 
purposes, a reasonable person might well have assumed Rogge remained in good 
standing with the diocese notwithstanding his multiple crimes against children. 


JEFFREY SALWACH 


In 2003, “Brandon” reported to the Franciscan Friars reli- 
gious order that Father Jeffrey Salwach and another priest 
sexually abused him as a child. The abuse occurred at Saint 
Jude in New Lenox in the mid-1970s; it began when Bran- 
don was 9 years old and lasted until he was 13. At the time, 
Salwach was a Franciscan brother but was not yet ordained 
a priest. Brandon sued Salwach, the Franciscans, and the 
Diocese of Joliet in June 2004. In response, the Franciscans 
launched an investigation and sent Salwach to the Isaac Ray 
Forensic Group to be “evaluated for an assessment of possi- 
ble deviant sexual interest and dangerousness.” Rather than seeking justice, however, 
the Franciscans sought to garner evidence of Salwach’s innocence, obfuscate any sug- 
gestion of his guilt, and bury the truth. Isaac Ray provided the Franciscans with a re- 
port summarizing its evaluation of Salwach: Father Salwach denied any form of inap- 
propriate sexual contact with minors at the beginning of his evaluation at the Isaac 
Ray Forensic Group. However, after he was confronted with the results of a polygraph 
test, he admitted to fondling a number of minors while he was a teacher in the 1970s, 
including his accuser. . . . Father Salwach’s denial of being sexually aroused while per- 
forming these inappropriate acts must be viewed with skepticism. Father Salwach has 
demonstrated behaviors in the past consistent with a Paraphilic disorder (with pe- 
dophile interests). The Franciscans’ review board received this evaluation in Octo- 
ber2005. But even though Salwach had admitted to sexually abusing Brandon and 
other children while ministering as a Franciscan brother, the board insisted “there is 
no reason to suspect Jeffrey to be a risk for offending minors.” 
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Apparently, Salwach’s confession to child sex abuse was insufficient for the board to 
consider him a danger to children. With respect to Brandon’s lawsuit, the board 
noted in its minutes that it was “without substantiation.” But the court and Brandon 
did not have the Isaac Ray evaluation in which Salwach confessed to abusing Bran- 
don. To the Franciscans, all that mattered was public evidence of guilt; appearances 
seemed to be more important than truth. Worse, the Franciscans appear to have gone 
looking for excuses to discredit Brandon. They interviewed his sister around February 
2006. According to a contemporaneous memo, she told them that Brandon “tends to 
lie” and “she feels that he may be lying” about Salwach’s abuse. Her assessment was 
based merely on her view of Brandon’s “questionable character,” “her intuition,” and 
her distrust of repressed memories. The Franciscans seized on this flimsy specula- 
tion. A March 2006 internal memo lauds Brandon’s sister as “a credible person” who 
“definitely came across as sincere and a woman of integrity.” Nevertheless, the Fran- 
ciscans ultimately settled Brandon’s lawsuit. The Franciscans dismissed Salwach 
from the order in April 2016—not because he had confessed to sexually abusing mul- 
tiple children, but rather because he twice refused to return to the Franciscans’ “reli- 
gious house” when ordered to do so. Salwach is no longer a Franciscan, but he is still 
a Catholic priest. Despite Salwach’s clear confession, the Franciscans continue to 
maintain he did not abuse Brandon. A July 2019 email from the Franciscans’ provin- 
cial vicar to the Diocese of Joliet acknowledges the Isaac Ray report and yet, in what 
appears to be willful denial, nevertheless insists that Salwach “appears to have made 
no admission of guilt.” And because the Franciscans refuse to acknowledge the reality 
of Brandon’s child sex abuse allegation, the diocese also refuses to add Salwach to its 
public list of credibly accused priests due to its policy of ignoring all allegations 
against religious order priests until they are substantiated by the order itself. When 
Brandon filed suit in 2004, his attorney explained how Salwach’s abuse had derailed 
Brandon’s life: “This is another situation where a man, now an adult, has largely had 
his life ruined by a priest. He’s undergone a very unpleasant divorce. He’s become es- 
tranged from his wife and children. He spent years, including much of his teenage 
years, in a chemical and alcoholic fog.” It is a shame that the Franciscans chose to re- 
victimize Brandon after he came forward rather than make amends for what their 
brother had done. 


JOHN SLOWN 


The Diocese of Joliet’s handling of Father John Slown is the 
archetypal cover up of child sex abuse in the Catholic 
church. The diocese learned on at least six occasions that 
Slown had sexually abused multiple children in several 
parishes. But the diocese did not punish Slown or seriously 
‘|investigate the allegations against him. And there is no indi- 
cation the diocese ever informed law enforcement about 
Slown’s growing list of victims. Instead, the diocese facili- 
tated Slown’s abuse. On multiple occasions, it responded to 
reports of Slown’s crimes by sending him for brief stints in 
treatment centers—indulging his cover story that he simply 
needed help with being a “workaholic” before allowing him 
to return to parish ministry. In 1971, Slown served as an associate pastor at Saint 
Scholastica in Woodridge. 
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That year, a priest in New Jersey informed the diocese of his “grave” belief that Slown 
had sexually abused all five boys in a local family that once lived in the diocese and 
still received visits from Slown. The diocese’s response was not to report Slown to the 
police or bar him from ever functioning as a priest. Instead, the diocese told Slown to 
refrain from visiting the family and seek counseling. It sent him on a “spiritual re- 
treat” to a famed monastery in Kentucky. According to notes by Bishop Romeo 
Blanchette on a meeting with Slown in April 1972, the bishop told Slown he was not 
being “black-balled” and that he expected Slown “to continue to perform satisfacto- 
rily.”Later that year, the bishop appointed Slown as pastor of Saint Mary Magdalene 
in Joliet. While Slown was at Saint Mary Magdalene, his associate pastor—Father 
William Virtue, who himself was later credibly accused of child sex abuse—informed 
Bishop Blanchette that Slown “cannot keep his hands off young men and boys when- 
ever they are present.” Virtue also told Blanchette in 1976 that teenagers in the parish 
had named two boys “who were supposedly the objects of a sexual advance by Fr. 
Slown.” A housekeeper at the rectory provided a sworn affidavit about Slown’s abuse 
in 1976. Slown somehow found out and confronted the housekeeper at her home, 
reciting her testimony “almost word by word.”Although Bishop Blanchette apologized 
to the housekeeper, Slown remained pastor at Saint Mary Magdalene until September 
1977. It was then that the bishop learned a family had reported multiple incidents of 
sexual abuse by Slown. The bishop was told “many in the parish, especially the young, 
know of [Slown’s] sexual escapades—and have really had their faith hurt.” That same 
day, Slown submitted his resignation as pastor, which Bishop Blanchette accepted. 
Yet even then, the bishop appointed Slown “temporary administrator” at Saint Mary 
Magdalene for several weeks and ordered he be sent a $400 monthly check “from the 
Clergy Retirement Fund for disabled priests.” A few months later, Slown told Bishop 
Blanchette he had discerned his “main problem”: “I am a work-aholic.” His resigna- 
tion, Slown said, was “a most prophetic move,” because he could now “relax and put 
things into correct order”—and with “God’s help, the doctor’s guidance, and my intel- 
lect and willpower, the situation will be solved.”The situation was not solved. Bishop 
Blanchette wrote Slown in April 1978 asking for his doctor’s thoughts “regarding the 
question of a future assignment.” Three months later, Blanchette appointed Slown 
pastor at Saint Joseph in Bradley. Just before he was supposed to start, Slown’s for- 
mer parishioner told the diocese he had sexually abused her 13 year old son a decade 
earlier. Nonetheless, Slown was permitted to become pastor at Saint Joseph the fol- 
lowing month. By February 1980, the diocese was learning Slown’s self diagnosis as a 
“work-aholic” did not repair his pattern of serial abuse. An associate pastor told the 
diocese that Slown had abused a child in the sacristy both before and after a recent 
mass. Slown responded that “those people who informed you about me might be too 
close to the situation and thus not able to make a true, valid, and objective critic of 
me” and that “there are so many parishioners who are saying how good I look and 
act.” A few months later, however, Slown entered a “psychotheological program” in 
California. At the time, the diocese’s auxiliary bishop told Slown he was “most opti- 
mistic about your future and its peace & success.”Slown’s “psychotheological” treat- 
ment was brief, reflecting the wash-and-repeat cycle the diocese continued to employ 
against child sex abuse allegations. In May 1981, Bishop Joseph Imesch assigned 
Slown to Divine Savior in Downers Grove, relaying his “happiness in having you be- 
come active once more in the diocese.” Less than a year later, the bishop made Slown 
pastor at Saint Irene in Warrenville. In June 1983, the bishop received a letter from a 
parishioner reporting that Slown had been talking with her friend’s son and another 
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boy outside church when Slown “grabbed the boys[’] privates.” Bishop Imesch re- 
sponded by asking the parishioner if he could share her letter with Slown himself, de- 
spite Slown’s history of confronting his accusers. The bishop insisted “it is important 
that we be willing to forgive one another[,] even our leaders.” Following this incident, 
Bishop Imesch directed Slown to meet regularly with a therapist and staff at a reli- 
gious education institute. The bishop assured Slown of his support so long as the 
troubled priest was “really making an effort to retain your sobriety.” There was no 
mention of the past decade of credible sexual abuse allegations. In August 1983, a full 
two months after receiving the report of Slown assaulting children in broad daylight, 
Bishop Imesch asked him to resign as a pastor of Saint Irene. The bishop opined in a 
memo that “[w]hat John basically needs is someone to confide in, who will also con- 
front him when he feels that the drinking is going on.” Not content to let Slown sim- 
ply resign, Bishop Imesch gave him yet another assignment eight days after accepting 
his resignation, this time as associate pastor at Christ the King in Lombard. “I am 
hopeful and somewhat optimistic that the pressures of ministry will be reduced for 
him as an associate,” the bishop wrote in September 1983. But Slown returned to 
abusing children in his first month in his new position. He reached into the pants of 
multiple boys at a Halloween party—in full view of several parents. Although Slown’s 
file indicates he was “On Sick Leave” starting November1, Slown was reportedly con- 
victed of sexually assaulting a child later that year. It is unclear whether he spent time 
in prison. By December 1983, Slown had enrolled in a treatment program in Saint 
Louis, followed by another treatment program in New Mexico in 1984. In mid-1985, 
Bishop Imesch told Slown that parents in the diocese had “threatened to pursue the 
matter” if Slown ever returned. “Aside from that,” the bishop wrote, “I have not heard 
anything from them, and I am hoping that I will not.”Yet even here, after myriad 
credible allegations of abuse, Bishop Imesch promised to help Sloan find another as- 
signment. Somehow, Slown continued to find work as a priest. In November 1985, he 
was assigned to serve as an associate pastor in the Archdiocese of Santa Fe. Slown’s 
file is unclear as to whether Bishop Imesch told the Santa Fe archbishop about 
Slown’s history of sexual abuse before he was assigned there. Either way, it appears 
Slown was dismissed from Santa Fe within a year of his arrival. Bishop Imesch finally 
suspended Slown’s priestly faculties after determining he had lied about this and was 
unable to “maintain sobriety.” Despite all that to “maintain sobriety.” Despite all that 
had occurred, Bishop Imesch expressed his “hope” to Slown that another bishop 
would provide Slown “an opportunity to minister.” The Diocese of Joliet began receiv- 
ing additional allegations of Slown’s sexual abuse of children in 2002. Even at this 
late date, Bishop Imesch lied about his own knowledge of Slown’s criminal history. 
He told one victim that “[e]verything I heard was strictly rumor” and that he did “not 
know names of any young people who were involved with Father Slown.” Other alle- 
gations followed, along with lawsuits. The count of Slown’s survivors in the diocese’s 
files numbers over 20. As these allegations continued to arrive, Slown wrote the dio- 
cese in 2007 asking for a pension and annual benefits. He said he had “20 years of 
continuous sobriety” and thus “the problems” for which he “was removed from the 
ministry” had been “resolved.” Slown’s request was granted. Newly installed Bishop 
Peter Sartain wrote Slown an upbeat letter bringing him the good news. Slown’s file 
contains no indication of how much the diocese paid out to his survivors or whether it 
ever reported his obvious and frequent sexual abuse of children to law enforcement. 
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WILLIAM C. WERT 


Even after Father William Wert was convicted of assaulting 
a 14 year old boy, his Carmelite religious order let him move 
to the group’s retirement home. And while he was there, 
Wert was criminally convicted of sexually abusing another 
14 year old boy. Given these convictions, one would have 

hoped the Carmelite order and the Diocese of Joliet—where 
Wert ministered for over a decade—would have disclosed Wert on their public lists of 
credibly accused priests. They did not do so, however, until the Attorney General’s in- 
vestigators intervened. After ministering across the country and in Canada, Wert ar- 
rived in the Diocese of Joliet in 1987. In 1990, he was appointed the athletic director 
and then principal of Joliet Catholic Academy. He remained in the diocese until 1993 
and then returned to the area again between 1999 and 2004.In May 2007, while liv- 
ing in Washington D.C., Wert was charged with sexual abuse of a minor. He followed 
a 14 year old boy from a train station, asked if he knew somewhere they could hide, 
and then grabbed the child’s inner thigh. Wert was convicted of simple assault and 
sentenced to 180 days in jail. The Carmelites removed Wert from public ministry and 
imposed a “safety plan” but did not strip him of his clerical status. After he was re- 
leased from jail, Wert retreated to the Carmelite’s retirement home near Venice, Flor- 
ida, to serve out his five years of probation. The Carmelites claimed they “took steps” 
to keep Wert away from children. Nevertheless, the Carmelites did not notify the local 
diocese of Wert’s criminal conviction. The Carmelites felt this “was not necessary be- 
cause Wert was not authorized to perform ministry for the diocese.”Whatever “steps” 
the Carmelites took to keep Wert away from children were inadequate. In January 
2011, a Venice father found lewd messages from Wert on his 14 year old son’s phone. 
The father reported Wert to the authorities, who charged him with 11 counts of sexual 
battery and lewd behavior. At trial, it was revealed that Wert and the boy met in an 
online chat room sometime in the fall of 2010. For the next several months, Wert sex- 
ually abused the child in the Carmelite’s residence, an empty house, a wooded area, 
and a motel room. In February 2013, a jury convicted Wert of eight counts of illegal 
sexual activity and sentenced him to life in prison. The boy’s father also filed a lawsuit 
against Wert and the Carmelites for sexual abuse and failing to supervise, respec- 
tively. That case settled in 2011. Wert was “separated” from the Carmelite order in 
2012 but was not laicized until March 2015. In August 2019, the Attorney General’s 
investigators sought to have the Diocese of Joliet add Wert to its public list on the ba- 
sis of his two criminal convictions. The diocese did not do so. Then, in February 
2020, the investigators informed the diocese that Wert had been added to the Arch- 
diocese of Los Angeles’s public list and reiterated the need for the Diocese of Joliet to 
do the same. It finally did so after the Carmelites disclosed Wert on the order’s public 
list. All told, the diocese did not disclose Wert until February 2021—14 years after the 
disgraced priest was first convicted of assaulting a child. 
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JOHN C. ANDERSON 


When the lawn at Saint Edward in Chillicothe needed to be 
mowed, Father John Anderson knew just whom to ask—the 
altar servers. But for at least two young children, an inno- 
cent request to do yard work turned into sleepovers at the 
rectory—and those sleepovers turned into repeated sexual 
abuse at the hands of a predator priest. These survivors 
spoke to the Attorney General’s investigators about their ex- 
periences—and their disappointment with the Diocese of 
Peoria’s responses. Both men carry the memories of Ander- 
son’s abuse with them to this day.*Adam” was 8 years old 
when his family moved to Chillicothe in the late 1970s. He 
enrolled in the third grade at Saint Edward, where Anderson 
was pastor. That’s when he began spending evenings at the rectory. While Adam 
slept, Anderson would sneak in and rub the child’s penis over his clothes. Adam be- 
gan mowing the lawn at Saint Edward—and also at Anderson’s property west of town, 
where the priest’s mother lived. But as the work progressed, so did the abuse. On 
overnights, at the rectory and now at his mother’s home too, Anderson would enter 
Adam’s room, reach into his pants, and fondle him. Eventually, Anderson would strip 
fully naked and masturbate while lying next to Adam in his bed. The abuse went on 
for three or four years; Adam estimates Anderson abused him 30 to 45 times. He be- 
lieves it stopped only because he was getting older. Adam still feels the effects of An- 
derson’s abuse. “He’s messed up my life,” Adam explains. “This truly ruined a young 
kid’s mind. And it didn’t just ruin my childhood. It also ruined my manhood as I got 
older.” Adam turned to the Diocese of Peoria for help. “I started drinking a lot, and I 
think my emotions were getting tome because I had done this for so long. I called the 
diocese to let it all out.” The diocese told Adam it knew Anderson had abused young 
boys like him—and it suggested he forgive the predator priest. “When I heard that, I 
was kind of dumbfounded,” Adam says. Even today, the memories keep him from go- 
ing back to the town where he grew up. “I kept it bottled up,” he explains. “I was more 
ashamed and embarrassed. That’s why I don’t go back to Chillicothe anymore. I feel 
like their eyes are looking at me.” “Paul” moved to Chillicothe in 1978 after his par- 
ents divorced. Like Adam, he became an altar server at Saint Edward—and Anderson 
also asked Paul to mow the parish’s lawn and, later, to spend some time with Ander- 
son’s mother on the weekends to make some extra money. Again, this led to sleep- 
overs. Paul always slept on the couch; while he slept, Anderson would enter the room, 
stick his hand down Paul’s pants, and start masturbating him. The abuse went on like 
that for two or three years. Finally, one night at the rectory, Paul ran out the front 
door after Anderson tried to abuse him again. He decided to move back to Quincy, 
where his father still lived, to get away from Anderson. About a year later, Anderson 
traveled to Quincy for the weekend with two other boys. Paul met up with them 
briefly. “I think he was checking up on me to see if I had told anyone or would say 
anything,” Paul recalls. “He’d ask, ‘How are you? Are you alright? Have you talked to 
anyone about the stuff we talked about before?” Paul told the priest he hadn’t. 
“Who’s going to believe me?” he said. In 1993, Paul disclosed the abuse to his coun- 
selor, who reported it to the diocese. 
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This led to a phone call between Paul and Bishop John Myers. “I was told the whole 
time on that phone call that I was lying, that Anderson would never do that, that he 
denied it. But I came to find out he was doing it to one of my best friends,”Paul re- 
members. “Anderson was a repeat offender; I was called a liar. When you get told 
that, you basically give up. If the bishop won’t believe me, who will?" A Peoria bishop 
eventually did acknowledge that Paul had been abused by Anderson—but not Bishop 
Myers. In a 2002 letter, Bishop Daniel Jenky wrote to Paul’s mother: First of all, al- 
low me to apologize for the abuse your son [Paul] experienced from John Anderson. 
There is no way I could ever adequately express my deep sorrow and great shame that 
he or anybody else was ever victimized by a priest. In an apparent attempt to justify 
the delay in acknowledging Anderson’s abuse of Paul, Bishop Jenky painted Ander- 
son as a master of deception: “As you have personally experienced, a perpetrator is 
often highly skilled in hiding his crimes and cleverly manipulating both his friends 
and his colleagues.” In October 2018, after the Attorney General’s investigation be- 
gan, the Diocese of Peoria reported the allegations against Anderson by Paul, Adam, 
and other survivors to the local state’s attorney—more than 16 years after Bishop 
Jenky’s letter to Paul’s mother. Paul wants to make sure no one else experiences what 
he did. “I sure don’t want anyone to have to go through that, to have all your beliefs 
and everything you’ve been told in your life to be flushed down the drain.” He will 
never forget his 1993 phone call withBishop Myers: “There was a dangerous man 
walking among them.And the diocese didn’t do a dang thing about it. They protected 
him.” 


NORMAN D. GOODMAN 


The title of “monsignor” is reserved for clergy who have distin- 
guished themselves by exceptional service to the church. The title is 
bestowed directly by the pope upon recommendation by the priest’s 
diocesan bishop. So Monsignor Norman Goodman was singled out 
as exceptional, not just by his own bishop, but also by the seat of the 
church in Rome. And according to “Jacob”—who was sexually 
abused by Goodman as a child—the Diocese of Peoria’s actions in the 
aftermath of his allegations demonstrate just how far it was willing 
to go to protect the reputation of one of its favored shepherds—at the expense of the 
youngest members of the flock. Jacob shares his experience in a matter-of-fact way 
because, he says, he wasn’t the only one Goodman abused. Jacob was an altar server 
at Holy Family in Lincoln. Goodman would approach him from behind, press him up 
against a counter or sink, and fondle him. Sometimes Goodman would even stick 
money down Jacob’s front pants pocket as an excuse to touch his genitals. The abuse 
occurred when Jacob was in sixth, seventh, and eighth grade; it stopped around 1983. 
In the late 1990s, Jacob told his family he had been abused by Goodman. He also 
came forward to the diocese. “Initially, I was in the mindset of, don’t pursue this, I 
don’t want anyone to know, this is a small town,” Jacob explains. His attitude 
changed after he sat down with diocesan representatives and their lawyers. Jacob’s 
goals in that initial meeting were simple and straightforward. He wanted the diocese 
to acknowledge the abuse took place, remove Goodman from ministry so he wasn’t a 
danger to any other children, and offer a public apology.“They said that none of that 
is happening,” Jacob recalls—and so Goodman remained in ministry at Jacob’s 
parish. 
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When the diocese finally “retired” Goodman in the late 1990s, ostensibly in response 
to additional allegations that had surfaced against him, Jacob remembers the diocese 
sought to paint Goodman as the victim. He says a senior diocesan official came to 
Holy Family to offer mass and “say how wonderful Goodman was and how we're go- 
ing to miss him. They cloaked the church with wreaths of black garland as if Good- 
man was the one who had been victimized.” Even after that, the survivor says Good- 
man kept returning to Lincoln. He would sit at the school playground adjacent to 
Holy Family; he would also frequent other playgrounds in town and even the public 
pool where children often gathered. One of the allegations against Goodman was for- 
warded to the Logan County state’s attorney because that survivor was still under 18 
years old. But the state’s attorney declined to charge Goodman with any crimes. The 
diocese responded by drafting a celebratory press release. It said it was “pleased” with 
the decision and had “steadfastly believed in Msgr. Goodman’s innocence.” It closed 
with a shot aimed squarely at Goodman’s survivors: “The Peoria Diocese is confident 
the issue will now be put to rest, and those involved will get on with their lives.”The 
diocese’s admonishment only served to motivate Jacob. He turned his focus to medi- 
ating his dispute with the diocese and securing settlement on behalf of himself and 
other survivors. Jacob says he was supposed to receive five meetings with thed iocese 
to help them rewrite their abuse policies and procedures; he got just two. He also says 
the survivors were supposed to receive “a public apology, which we never got.” One 
moment from the mediation continues to gnaw at Jacob. A senior diocesan official— 
the same priest who lauded Goodman at his retirement mass—said to Jacob, “If you 
have such a problem with it, you need to catch [Goodman’s] hand in the cookie jar.” 
Jacob said, “A cookie jar would be a boy’s pants.” The official responded, “I know. 
Whatever. Just catch him.”Finally, in 2002, the diocese placed Goodman on perma- 
nent leave and publicly acknowledged the sexual abuse allegations against him. But 
the work, Jacob says, had only just begun. “The mindset of my generation is, if you 
want to have a street fight, we’re going to have a street fight.” It’s this mentality that 
has led Jacob to take his advocacy on behalf of survivors beyond central Illinois. Since 
the late 1990s, he has travelled the world—from Dallas to Boston, from Australia to 
Rome—connecting survivors, attorneys, and advocacy groups in the name of promot- 
ing healing and ensuring accountability. Even today, Jacob says the church’s re- 
sponse continues to disappoint him: “What they did to us, and still do, when you're in 
a religion, you have a level of ethics, morals, or decorum. I had never considered in a 
million years that that would not be present.” And so Jacob’s fight continues. As for 
Goodman, the once favored son, the Diocese of Peoria produced records to the Attor- 
ney General’s investigators disclosing 19 survivors of Goodman’s child sex abuse. 
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WILLIAM HARBERT AND M. DUANE LECLERCQ 


“Nathan” knew the nightmares would come. “Every time I have to tell my story,” he 
says, “I don’t sleep well for several nights. I just feel so much shame and guilt.” Yet 
still he chose to share his experiences with the Attorney General’s investigators—to 
let his voice be heard. He was abused by two priests as a freshman at Trinity High 
School in Bloomington in 1964. Today, Father William Harbert and Father Duane 
Leclercq are both on the Diocese of Peoria’s public list of credibly accused clerics. But 
that wasn’t always the case for Leclercq. As for Harbert, the diocese was aware of 
child sex abuse allegations against him long before it claims to have been. Harbert 
taught sex education to Nathan and other freshman boys. They thought the priest was 
“cool because he told funny stories.” But otherwise they found him a bit odd. Harbert 
had a terrible habit of grabbing boys by the crotch in the hallways of Trinity High 
School and then “giggling like a kid.” “We thought it was grab-assing,” Nathan recalls, 
referring to a type of horseplay.“But he would do it often. I remember times walking 
down the hallway, going to the bathroom, and he would grab you by the groin and 
say, ‘Gotcha!’” On one occasion, Harbert asked Nathan and some friends to accom- 
pany him to a dentist appointment after school. “It was real cool back then to be 
hanging with a priest,” Nathan explains. But even in the car, Harbert’s abuse contin- 
ued: “He would grab you in the car and say, ‘Gotcha!’”Then, suddenly, Harbert was 
transferred to Saint Joseph in Pekin, about 30 minutes away from Bloomington. Still, 
he continued to abuse Nathan and his friends. Harbert invited the boys out to Pekin 
for a hay rack ride; he even offered to pick them up and drive them there. Just outside 
Pekin on Route 9, Harbert stopped at a gas station and emerged with fruit-flavored 
gin. He offered all the boys a drink. On the way back from the hay rack ride, Harbert 
stopped at the same gas station so the boys could use the bathroom. He followed 
them in there and grabbed them by the groin. Afterwards, he gave them even more 
gin—so much that Nathan blacked out. The Diocese of Peoria claims it didn’t know 
Harbert was a predator until a survivor came forward in 1992. Its own records show 
otherwise. In 1974, Bishop Edward O’Rourke responded to a letter from a couple who 
said they knew “the real reason” Harbert left Saint Rose in Rushville. The bishop 
thanked them for keeping quiet: “I greatly appreciate your wisdom and tact in avoid- 
ing public comment about the personal problems of Father Harbert.” 
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In 1988, Bishop John Myers responded to a letter from a survivor’s mother describ- 
ing abuse that occurred in the 1970s.“During the period which you mentioned,” the 
bishop conceded, “the diocese did have Father Harbert in psychotherapy. It is amaz- 
ing that this kind of thing could occur, but who knows the mystery of evil in this 
world.” Later that year, the bishop wrote a careful but telling letter to the mother of 
two more survivors:“Only recently have I become aware of specific instances of [Har- 
bert’s] problem. I assure you that he has been receiving help for a long time and that 
we do monitor the situation.” Yet a 1994 letter to Harbert from the diocese’s vicar 
general shows the church was still receiving reports of young boys coming and going 
from Harbert’s home. Leclercq was also a priest at Nathan’s high school. Like many 
teenagers, Nathan did his best to keep busy outside class. He “went out for wrestling” 
even though he “wasn’t very good at many sports.” Practices took place in the Trinity 
High School basement. “I’d wrestle the heavyweights,” Nathan recalls, “even though 
they were bigger.” But there’s a distinct difference between wrestling a teenager at 
practice and fending off a Catholic priest. On several occasions, Leclercq ran into 
Nathan in the basement after practice. The priest would jump on the teenager, knock- 
ing him onto the wrestling mats and grinding his groin into him—all while accusing 
him of smoking cigarettes. Leclercq also followed Nathan home a few times. “He 
came in the house and would sit there and eat popcorn and watch TV with me and my 
family,’"Nathan remembers. “I was totally embarrassed, and I was in awe. I had no 
idea that he was going to follow me home.” When the Attorney General began investi- 
gating in August 2018, Leclercq’s name did not appear on the Diocese of Peoria’s 
public list of clerics with substantiated allegations of child sex abuse. Two months 
later, however, the diocese apparently stumbled across additional documents that 
caused it to reconsider. One of these documents was a November 1991 memo from 
the vicar general referencing a 1985 “offense” committed by Leclercq. The memo in- 
sists Leclercq is now “free from his former difficulty.”When the diocese contacted 
Leclercq in October 2018 to discuss this recent discovery, the priest responded, “I was 
wondering when you were going to call me about this.” Leclercq then admitted to 
fondling a 16 year old boy at his apartment in 1985. He explained the boy reported 
the abuse to the police, who called him to the station along with the future Bishop 
Myers(then serving as vicar general). Leclercq admitted nothing was done about the 
incident; he did not receive a psychological evaluation, and the diocese simply trans- 
ferred him to a new assignment in Creve Coeur. Leclercq also confessed to abusing 
another boy—and to hosting many young men in his apartment. Leclercq’s case evi- 
dences several troubling missteps by the diocese. It didn’t adequately respond to the 
1985 abuse by removing Leclercq from ministry. It didn’t adequately document the 
incident—and didn’t keep track of the limited documentation that did exist. And 
Bishop Myers’ problematic involvement in keeping Leclercq’s abuse under wraps 
raises concerns about how he may have handled additional allegations of child sex 
abuse that came to light during the decade he would spend at the diocese’s helm in 
the 1990s. As for Nathan, he has had difficulty coming to grips with the abuse he ex- 
perienced at the hands of both priests. He is keenly aware the diocese moved his 
abusers to other parishes. And while he struggles with the nightmares, the sleepless 
nights, and the prospect of forgiveness, the diocese’s own records show his two 
abusers were in ministry long after the diocese knew or should have known they were 
predator priests. 
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GEORGE H. HILAND 


“Peter” recalls his mother and grandmother loved that Father 
George Hiland took an interest in him. “‘Aren’t we going to get him 
something for Christmas?’ my mother asked, “We have to give him 
something.’ We ended up giving him house slippers.” It all made Pe- 
ter feel like he was trapped—like he had nowhere to turn. There was 
no one he could tell that Hiland was sexually abusing him. Today, he 
remembers it vividly—the abuse, where it took place, and how Hiland made him feel. 
“T don’t really hate anyone,” he says. “But I really started hating him.” The abuse 
started in the mid-1960s when Peter was in the seventh grade. He was an altar server 
at Saint Stephen in Streator, where he also attended school; his father had died when 
he was just 10 years old. Hiland approached Peter and asked if he would be afraid to 
go out with him. Peter said no, so Hiland took him to a bonfire. A short time later, 
they went for a drive. Hiland let Peter sit in his lap and hold the steering wheel. Then 
he began fondling Peter; eventually, he pulled down the young boy’s pants. Later, Hi- 
land would perform oral sex on Peter and then force Peter to reciprocate. “I hated 
it,”Peter says. “But I didn’t know who to talk to.”“We had sex everywhere,” Peter re- 
members—the church choir, the school cafeteria, the underground tunnel between 
the school and church, even on his teacher’s desk. The summer before eighth grade, 
Hiland took Peter to the woods near a local farm about twice a week. He forced the 
boy to strip naked; then he sprayed him from head to toe with mosquito repellent and 
had sex with him. But the worst was when Hiland had sex with Peter in the cemetery. 
“All I could think was that my father was buried there.”Hiland made sure to “reward” 
Peter after each instance of abuse.“Every time we had sex, he would take me to Top 
Save,” Peter recalls. “I went in and would buy these plastic Aurora monster models 
and put them together. He gave me the money, and he would sit in the car while I 
would go in. I had every single model they came out with.”The abuse finally stopped 
when Peter graduated from the eighth grade. He was relieved he would never have to 
see Hiland again once he started high school in the fall. That summer, he got a job at 
a root beer stand just to get away from the priest. The Diocese of Peoria did not pub- 
licly acknowledge Hiland as having been credibly accused of child sex abuse until 
2018—a few months after the Attorney General began investigating. Yet the diocese 
had known Hiland was a predator priest for 25 years. A 1993 memo describes Hi- 
land’s abuse of one child in Streator in the 1970s and his admission to abusing a sec- 
ond. A 1994 letter from Bishop John Myers to Hiland acknowledges both men’s “sad- 
ness at the circumstances which have prompted you to submit your resignation as the 
Pastor of St. Patrick’s Parish, Dwight, and to seek retirement status in the 

diocese.” Bishop Myers also mentioned Hiland’s “unresolved issues which should be 
dealt with before you can effectively be involved in any priestly ministry” and the “se- 
rious recommendation for counseling and therapy.” Yet the bishop also made sure to 
praise Hiland: “I want to thank you for your generous and fine priestly service in the 
Diocese of Peoria. Literally thousands of people share this gratitude, and, I am sure, 
offer their prayers and best wishes to you.” The diocese chose not to report Hiland’s 
abuse to law enforcement at the time of the incident, waiting to do so until 2018, after 
the Attorney General began investigating. A 1993 document helps to explain why. A 
church official wrote that such cases “should be managed in a way that restricts it to 
counseling at a moderate fee for a reasonable amount of time. 
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The difficulty with counseling is that it can reinforce the desire to sue for compensa- 
tion in large amounts. But this is a risk the priest and diocese has to take to fulfill our 
own policies.” In other words, the diocese was more concerned for its own bottom 
line than achieving justice for survivors. The diocese apparently misplaced the 1993 
memo describing Hiland’s abuse of one boy and admission to abusing another. It did 
not rediscover the damning documents until October 2018. This is yet another in- 
stance of the diocese’s shoddy record keeping practices, which for far too long de- 
prived child sex abuse survivors of the healing that comes with seeing their abusers 
publicly named. Today, Peter is sharing his experience to prevent others from living 
through what he did. “I just don’t want somebody else to have to go through this. It’s 
awful. And it seemed like all [Hiland] really cared about was controlling everything. 
He knew my father died. He used every little advantage he could,” Peter explains. 
“Tm pretty sure it’s still going on. I don’t really know how to stop all of this. But it’s 
very damaging. I’m very up beat,but I keep a lot of stuff in.” 


SAMUEL PUSATERI 


Father Samuel Pusateri is an example of a pedophile priest whom the 
Diocese of Peoria long ignored. A member of the Order of Saint 
Benedict, he pleaded guilty in 1991 to criminal sexual assault of a 17 
year old student at Saint Bede Academy in Peru—within the diocese’s 
geographic bounds. But for years, the diocese resisted publicly nam- 
ing him as a credibly accused priest. The reason? “That’s not my 
man,” a church representative explained. The reason why the diocese 
was reluctant to publicly name Pusateri as a child sex abuser may have something to 
do with how bishops generally responded to allegations of child sex abuse by mem- 
bers of religious orders. As one representative for multiple Illinois dioceses explained 
to the Attorney General’s investigators, a bishop’s response simply would be,“That’s 
not my man.” What the representative meant is that, although religious order clerics 
like Pusateri must receive a diocese’s permission to minister within its territory, they 
generally are governed by their order rather than the diocese. Put another way, the 
dioceses disclaim responsibility of any sort for those clerics operating within their ge- 
ographic bounds who are not technically diocesan priests. But Bishop John Myers’ re- 
sponse to Pusateri’s conviction undercuts that post hoc justification. A month after 
Pusateri was sentenced in 1991, the bishop wrote the prison chaplain where the dis- 
graced priest was serving his time to request “your special attention for Father 
Samuel.” He followed this with a letter-writing campaign seeking permission for 
Pusateri to celebrate prison masses using grape juice instead of wine a quest that cul- 
minated with Bishop Myers pleading Pusateri’s case to Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger, 
who would later become Pope Benedict XVI. Bishop Myers did eventually revoke 
Pusateri’s permission to minister (or faculties) in the Diocese of Peoria. But he de- 
layed doing so for years until late 1993—and even then he did not rule out the possi- 
bility he might renew Pusateri’s faculties after the priest was released from prison. 
“With regard to the request to have the faculties of the diocese restored,” Bishop My- 
ers wrote to Pusateri’s religious order that his advisors’ “recommendation almost 
unanimously was ‘the time is not yet right.”” One wonders: when would be the right 
time to welcome a convicted child sex abuser back to the fold? Pusateri never re- 
turned to the Diocese of Peoria. But in 1995, he turned up in the Diocese of Joliet, 
where he served as chaplain to the Franciscan Sisters in Wheaton until 2004. 
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He then departed for Rome, where he remained engaged in active ministry as re- 
cently as 2018, when the Attorney General’s investigation began. After initially resist- 
ing, both the Diocese of Peoria and the Diocese of Joliet ultimately relented to the At- 
torney General’s insistence that Pusateri—who, to reiterate, is a convicted child sex 
abuser—be named on their respective public lists of credibly accused priests. It is dif- 
ficult to understand why this result took so long to accomplish and caused so much 
consternation. The only purported explanation—that Pustaeri is “not my man”—just 
doesn’t hold up. 


KENNETH J. ROBERTS 


Not just any priest puts pen to paper to create a book chron- 
icling what led him to the priesthood. But Father Ken 
Roberts was not just any priest. He wrote about his transi- 
tion from a jet-setting lifestyle to the priesthood in a 1975 
autobiography titled Playboy to Priest. Although Roberts 
was a priest of the Diocese of Dallas in Texas, his celebrity 
status and role as retreat master gave him access to children across the nation—in- 
cluding central Illinois. One of those children was “William,” a survivor of Roberts’ 
abuse whose revictimization by the Diocese of Peoria is just as heartbreaking as the 
disgraced priest’s crimes. The abuse by Roberts took place in the 1980s, but what 
haunts William today is the aftermath. “This was trust-shattering, spiritually disillu- 
sioning revictimization at the merciless, self preserving hands of the Diocese of Peo- 
ria,” he says. At the time of the abuse, William was a boy in fifth or sixth grade. He at- 
tended a retreat called Emmaus Days at Saint Bede Abbey in Peru. Roberts was a re- 
treat leader chosen by the Diocese of Peoria; the abbey liaison, also approved by the 
diocese, was Father Samuel Pusateri, a religious order priest who later pleaded guilty 
to criminal sexual assault of a child. A confessional service was part of the retreat. In- 
stead of celebrating that sacrament in the worship assembly building, where several 
other priests were also hearing confession, Roberts led William out of the building, 
through hallways of the school, and into the office of the school’s principal. 
In that lonely room, Roberts forcibly held William against his body and kissed 
William on the mouth multiple times, despite William’s best efforts to flee. Roberts’ 
manner of abusing William was consistent with his behavior in numerous other cred- 
ible accounts of abuse. The Illinois Supreme Court explained, in a decision involving 
Roberts’ conduct in another case of abuse reported in the Diocese of Belleville, that in 
a private meeting with a young boy, Roberts repeatedly professed his love for the boy 
and kissed the boy on the mouth. In response to his own abuse at Roberts’ hands, 
William found himself “completely numb.” Years of confusion, alcoholism, and even a 
suicide attempt were to follow. In the early 2000s, William decided to report his 
abuse to the Diocese of Peoria in the hopes of finding closure and a path forward. In 
April 2004, the diocese agreed to cover the costs of any future counseling he needed 
as a result of Roberts’ abuse. But the payments soon stopped without explanation. 
Hurt and confused, William reached out to the diocese to remind its representatives 
of its promise to pay his counseling costs, and of the diocese’s public statement that it 
would pay survivors’ counseling costs as long as needed. The diocese’s new chancel- 
lor, Patricia Gibson, flatly refused William’s request that it honor its commitment to 
pay for his counseling. William appealed to Bishop Daniel Jenky, hoping the head of 
the diocese could put the situation to rest. 
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But Bishop Jenky merely confirmed the diocese was backing out of the arrangement 
and suggested the official who had initially approved it had been mistaken. That offi- 
cial, the vicar general, was the same person who was in charge of the Emmaus Days 
program at which Roberts sexually abused William. With respect to William’s own 
anguish, William recounts that the bishop offered no comfort, remorse, or account- 
ability. Instead, he wrote, “I am sorry that you feel betrayed and hurt by this process, 
but we believe that we have dealt with you fairly and in cooperation with the efforts 
made by the Diocese of Dallas.” William says the bishop seemed to be blaming Peo- 
ria’s decision to cease payments at least in part on William’s contact with Roberts’ 
home diocese in Dallas. But in William’s view, “the Diocese of Dallas showed account- 
ability and great Christian compassion. Instead of taking responsibility, protecting 
children and survivors, and helping victims heal, the Diocese of Peoria’s actions were 
completely revictimizing. They called my very tiny settlement with Dallas and my 
seeking counseling help from Peoria ‘double dipping’ —a deeply injurious comment 
that hurts to this day.”Dismayed, William reached out to the former vicar general of 
the diocese, with whom he had become close through several years of the Emmaus 
Days programs and through many years thereafter as William explored his vocation. 
They had also been in contact when the 2004 agreement was reached. The former 
vicar general’s response undercut Bishop Jenky’s assertions: “It was always my be- 
lief,” he wrote, “that these things happened on our watch and that we were responsi- 
ble for what happened in the diocese. I wasn’t going to blame Dallas,” he added. The 
former vicar general then spoke to Bishop Jenky’s letter directly, as well as to the 
chancellor’s actions towards William (and survivors in general): “While I have never 
seen the Bishop’s letter to you, I am aware that he can be offensive in a letter in ways 
that I presume he does not intend. [The chancellor] is a lawyer and thinks like one, 
and in cases such as yours is always on the defensive.” The former vicar general also 
directly acknowledged the diocese’s failure to act upon the warning signs of Roberts’ 
predatory behavior during the time Roberts led Emmaus Days and other retreats in 
Peoria: I had seen [Roberts] be quite affectionate with the kids (in a way that I would 
never have felt comfortable doing) but I simply told myself I was too constricted and 
should not think ill of such a holy man. In hindsight I should have gone with my in- 
stincts and said something to him, but in those days I just didn’t think (or want to 
think) that such a thing could be happening. The following years were not easy for 
William. Frustrated with the lack of compassion shown him by the Diocese of Peoria, 
William contacted both future Cardinal Blase Cupich, then an official with the U.S. 
Conference of Catholic Bishops, and Cardinal Francis George, then leader of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago, seeking their “advocacy, healing, and intervention.” Both re- 
fused his plea for help. As William sees it, “they played politics, and placed their im- 
age and church self-protection over justice, accountability, Christian compassion, and 
victim healing. There was absolutely no recourse provided—there was no means of 
appeal for anyone revictimized or betrayed by a bishop, as was my case. All of the 
‘higher ups’ stood firmly with the autonomy of each bishop instead of standing with 
righteousness, compassion, advocacy, and victim healing.” Having been bullied and 
betrayed, and seeing no evidence that anyone in the Diocese of Peoria or elsewhere in 
the church would intervene to help, William gave up hope that his counseling costs 
would be paid by those he deemed responsible for his suffering. William was forced 
into a position to try to close this painful chapter of his life, even if it had to be done 
on the church’s terms. In early 2009, he was on the precipice of an agreement with 
the Diocese of Peoria when he received a traumatizing phone call from its chancellor. 
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The memory of this call, which he took in his driveway, is seared into his thoughts as 
vividly as the abuse he endured from Robert s. As William remembers it, the chancel- 
lor asked if he would be willing, in exchange for an agreed sum, to go “on record” and 
say either that Bishop Jenky did not renege on the initial agreement or that the dioce- 
san official who had approved it either acted outside of his authority or miscommuni- 
cated it to William. William refused. As William’s wife recalls, she had “never seen 
him so broken. They were asking him to lie.” William’s refusal to do so upset the 
chancellor. “She screamed at me,” William says. “I mean Webster’s Dictionary defini- 
tion screaming. All of her responses started with ‘Why can’t you just... ?’ I re- 
sponded with a question: ‘Why won’t Bishop Jenky simply honor his word and pay 
for my counseling?’”A short time later, the diocese backed down and reached an 
agreement with William that did not require him to make a public statement. But 
even today, William can’t help but wonder about his conversation with the chancellor. 
“Without a question, in that moment, had I agreed to lie, she would have settled then. 
It was a quid pro quo.” He sums up his feelings on the exchange:“As a boy, when I 
asked for the sacrament of reconciliation, I came with defenses down and total trust 
in Catholic Christian goodness to help me heal, and was instead betrayed, abused, 
and left powerless. Later, as a man, I did the same when I approached the Diocese of 
Peoria, coming to them defenses down, never using a lawyer, and trusting that surely 
their professed Catholic Christian compassion and goodness would lead to healing. 
Instead, just like I was spiritually raped in the confessional as a boy, they bullied me 
with lawyers, wanting me powerless, accepting terms that benefitted their 
interests.”For its part, the Diocese of Peoria acknowledged Roberts as having been 
credibly accused of child sex abuse within its borders only after the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s investigation began. This delay occurred despite William’s coming forward over 
a decade earlier, and despite the diocese’s paying for some of William’s counseling re- 
lated to the abuse. Roberts is also acknowledged as having been credibly accused of 
child sex abuse in his home diocese of Dallas, as well as the Diocese of Belleville and 
the Archdiocese of Saint Louis. And despite William’s repeated missives to the dio- 
cese about counseling, about its cessation of counseling payments, and the discus- 
sions of a way forward, certain of these documents were simply not produced to the 
Attorney General’s investigators in the diocese’s file relating to Roberts. For example, 
the file contains no communications between William and the diocese in 2009, when 
William was attempting to reach an agreement with the diocese regarding his coun- 
seling costs. Nor does the file contain William’s 2006 letter to Bishop Jenky or Bishop 
Jenky’s response. Through it all, William has done his best to move on. “I’m going to 
do what I’ve always done,” he says, “live one day at a time.” It’s an understanding he 
gained from over two decades of sobriety through 12-step recovery work, and years of 
therapy. But as he reflects on his exchanges with the Diocese of Peoria, which he calls 
“a deeper and additional source of betrayal,” his thoughts are clear. “There is no heal- 
ing in the Peoria Catholic Church,” he says. “My healing has come from understand- 
ing that the predatory priest who abused me was a sick person with a compulsive 
drive to violate.” 
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MARK A. CAMPOBELLO 


Father Mark Campobello pleaded guilty to sexually abusing 
two teenage girls in 1999 and 2000. He was sentenced to 
eight years in prison for his crimes. In both instances, he a 
took advantage of his trusted status in the girls’ lives—in one} 
case, as a close friend of the survivor’s family, and in the 
other, as an assistant principal and spiritual director atthe | 
survivor’s high school. His inappropriate relationships with |_ 
these girls did not go unnoticed; on more than one occasion, 
community members reported their concerns about Campo- 
bello’s behavior to the Diocese of Rockford. But the diocese 
failed to take appropriate action to protect these survivors 
against further abuse. Campobello admitted to molesting a 14 year old girl while she 
was a student at Saint Peter in Geneva in the early months of 1999. Campobello was 
working at Aurora Central Catholic High School at that time but lived at the Saint Pe- 
ter rectory and occasionally said mass there. The pastor of Saint Peter became con- 
cerned about “some boundary issues” he observed and reported these to the diocese. 
More than once, Campobello was seen having breakfast at a café alone with the 
eighth grade daughter of a member of the church community. In addition, Campo- 
bello was seen taking the girl to his room in the rectory “so she could use his com- 
puter or some other excuse. ”The vicar general summoned Campobello for a meeting 
in February 1999 to discuss the parish priest’s concerns. According to the vicar gen- 
eral’s handwritten notes, Campobello said he had “been good friends of the family” 
for a number of years. He admitted to dining alone with the girl but insisted every- 
thing he had done with her “has always been with the knowledge and consent of the 
family.” He conceded some of his interactions with the girl had been “stupid” or could 
appear inappropriate but “promised” the vicar general “there is nothing to it and he 
would change his manner of relating to all in this family.” The vicar general appar- 
ently accepted Campobello’s explanation without further investigation. He concluded 
that he saw “no reason at this time to take any further action. If other complaints sur- 
face, then this is a case for the intervention team.”In fact, Campobello was sexually 
abusing the girl. She came forward to her parents in the summer of 2002. Her allega- 
tion was shared with the diocese, which attempted that fall to undertake its own in- 
vestigation. While that process was underway, however, Campobello was arrested by 
Geneva police in December 2002 and charged with sexual assault by the Kane County 
state’s attorney. He was removed from ministry that same month and eventually 
pleaded guilty to the charges in May 2004. Campobello also admitted to abusing a 16 
year old girl who attended Aurora Central between November 1999 and March 2000 
while he served as assistant principal and religious education teacher at the school. In 
November 1999, Bishop Thomas Doran was made aware of an Aurora Central “execu- 
tive meeting” at which a “layperson” raised concerns “about the time a priest was 
spending with a young person” from a “broken home.”The community member re- 
ported that Campobello had been seen twice eating out at a restaurant with a girl in 
her junior year during school hours. Campobello was also said to have seen the girl in 
his office “several times”; apparently, he made her his “teacher’s aide.” The same 
month, November 1999, Campobello was summoned to another meeting—this time 
with the bishop himself—to discuss his behavior. The bishop “severely warned” Cam- 
pobello about “seeing” the young girl in “compromising circumstances.” 
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Campobello “assured” the bishop that he would end the relationship and had not 
been sexually abusing the girl; apparently the bishop took him at his word. At the 
very least, diocesan officials concluded “there is a pattern” of Campobello “not using 
good common sense about associating with young girls.” Yet the diocese did not refer 
the allegation to its intervention team or take any further action at the time. Three 
months later, in February 2000, the diocese removed Campobello from his position 
at Aurora Central because he had yet to “end” the “ongoing and public relationship he 
has with a junior girl.” When confronted about this by the vicar general and others, 
Campobello even admitted there had been “some physical contact between them.” He 
agreed with the diocese’s recommendation to travel to a psychiatric facility out of 
state for an “evaluation” and “inpatient treatment for behavior modification.” There 
is no evidence in the diocese’s files that it took any action to provide assistance to the 
survivor whom Campobello had admitted to inappropriately touching. Nor is there 
any evidence the diocese notified law enforcement or community members about 
Campobello’s admissions or the danger he posed to young girls. When he returned to 
Illinois a few months later, Campobello was assigned to a new parish in Crystal Lake 
and, later, another parish in Belvidere. Upon hearing the news of Campobello’s De- 
cember 2002 arrestf or sexual assault of the first survivor discussed above, the sec- 
ond survivor of his abuse came forward to report her own ordeal. Campobello was in- 
dicted with additional charges of aggravated criminal sexual abuse in October 2003 
and pleaded guilty in May 2004. He was laicized in June 2005. After serving several 
years in prison, Campobello was released in July 2010 and was last known to be liv- 
ing in Crystal Lake. While Campobello’s criminal prosecution was pending, the Dio- 
cese of Rockford refused to turn over its internal files to Kane County prosecutors. 
Among other things, the state’s attorney sought to determine whether the diocese 
sent Campobello to the out-of-state psychiatric facility in February 2000 because it 
was aware he had engaged in sexual misconduct with a child. The diocese asserted 
multiple justifications for withholding Campobello’s personnel file and the results of 
its internal investigations, including that the requests were “an intrusion by the State 
into the internal workings of the Catholic Church” and “that its practice of religion is 
jeopardized by the subpoena.” The diocese’s arguments were ultimately rejected by 
the Illinois appellate court, which reasoned in a precedential opinion that the 
church’s internal rules forbidding disclosure of its files did not “permit evidence per- 
taining to sexual molestation of children by priests to be secreted and shielded from 
discovery.” 


HARLAN B. CLAPSADDLE 


Around the same time he was or- 
dained in 1977, Father Harlan Clap- 
saddle began to sexually abuse 
three brothers he met at Saint- 
James in Rockford, where he had 
been assigned as a deacon. The 
abuse lasted for three years and was enabled by Clapsaddle’s status as a priest and the 
close relationship he had formed with the boys’ family. The Diocese of Rockford con- 
cluded Clapsaddle “does present a risk to other minors” as early as 1996 but, out of 
concern for its liability and reputation, determined to remain silent about this alarm- 
ing conclusion. 
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The public wasn’t informed of Clapsaddle’s wrongdoing for another six years. Dioce- 
san records show it first learned Clapsaddle had sexually abused the three brothers 
when their mother came forward in 1993. She told the church her sons were not will- 
ing to speak to diocesan officials about the abuse—and in fact were concerned about 
her own safety—because Clapsaddle had threatened them he would “get even” and 
they would “regret it” if they were to go public concerning his actions. The diocese 
confronted Clapsaddle, who conceded he had once had a relationship with the family 
but insisted he had since separated himself from them because he found them “dys- 
functional.” He provided what the diocese termed “explanations for why the mother 
may have made it up.” The diocese found Clapsaddle’s story “credible,” in part, offi- 
cials reasoned, because other allegations would already have “surfaced” if the mother 
were telling the truth about what Clapsaddle had done to her sons. Three years later, 
however, in December 1996, the three brothers did come forward to speak to dioce- 
san officials about their abuse. The diocese interviewed each of them separately and 
determined “this is a credible case of sexual misconduct.” An internal memo authored 
by the vicar general describes the horrific abuse in detail and noted the brothers came 
forward “for their own sakes and concern for other young children who may be in 
danger.” The memo concludes with a finding that Clapsaddle “does present a risk to 
other minors.” The vicar general recommended that Clapsaddle be put on leave from 
his parish ministry so he could receive “in depth evaluation and treatment.”The dio- 
cese confronted Clapsaddle with the brothers’ allegations in January 1997. He 
claimed to be “shocked” and denied sexually abusing them. He did admit, however, to 
inappropriate physical contact with the brothers—and to taking them on trips. The 
vicar general explained that Bishop Thomas Doran wanted Clapsaddle to “go for as- 
sessment” because it was less likely the brothers would bring “a civil claim with re- 
sulting publicity and financial exposure ”if the diocese could demonstrate that it was 
taking action in response to their accusations. Clapsaddle agreed to do so, as well as 
to resign immediately as pastor of Saint Anne in Dixon. Clapsaddle spent several 
months in 1997 out of state receiving “therapy” and “evaluation.” Diocesan notes sug- 
gest some officials developed a “sense” that Clapsaddle was “not cooperating with” 
this process. Upon his return to Rockford, the diocesan intervention team recom- 
mended that Clapsaddle not be given a parish assignment ever again based on team 
members’ “view” that this prohibition would best serve the “good of the iocese.”Nev- 
ertheless, the diocese did agree to assign Clapsaddle as sacramental minister at 
Provena Cor Mariae, a nursing home in Rockford affiliated with a Catholic organiza- 
tion. And even though it had previously determined that Clapsaddle “does present a 
risk to other minors,” the diocese did not report Clapsaddle’s sexual abuse of the 
three brothers to law enforcement or reveal it publicly to the diocesan communities 
where Clapsaddle had previously served. In March 2002, another survivor came for- 
ward to report a separate incident of sexual abuse by Clapsaddle. The abuse occurred 
at Saint Thomas More in Elgin for about three years in the mid-1980s and, the dio- 
cese concluded, was consistent with the abuse previously reported by the three broth- 
ers. The vicar general said he had no reason to doubt the truth of the allegation—and, 
upon confronting Clapsaddle, developed “serious doubts” about his response. A 
month later, the diocese’s intervention team found the allegation to be “sustained” 
and recommended that Clapsaddle be permanently removed from his office duties 
and most, but not all, priestly faculties at the Rockford nursing home. The interven- 
tion team also recommended, apparently for the first time, weekly supervision by the 
vicar general and on-site supervision of Clapsaddle. 
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As pokesperson for the Rockford nursing home later said this was the first time the 
facility had been told of Clapsaddle’s “history”—and, therefore, had not been moni- 
toring his “comings and goings ”for the previous five years he had been stationed 
there. Still, the diocese resisted telling the public about Clapsaddle’s crimes against 
children. There is no reason to believe it would have done so had one of the three 
brothers not reached out to the Rockford Register Star on his own accord in April 
2002. The brother told the newspaper he was “saddened” that the diocese’s sexual 
abuse policy was “hailed as a national model.” “The diocese did not deal with me and 
my family in a compassionate manner,”he said. “Their attitude was one of forgive and 
forget.” In response to inquiries from the Register Star, which had begun working on 
its own investigation of Clapsaddle, Bishop Doran finally confirmed publicly in May 
2002 that Clapsaddle sexually abused the three brothers and the other survivor who 
had recently come forward. The bishop called Clapsaddle’s sexual abuse of children 
“an unspeakable sin and serious crime.”And while he insisted the diocese had han- 
dled these incidents “responsibly,” he conceded it had not reported the survivors’ al- 
legations to authorities because, he claimed, it would have served no purpose (since 
the statute of limitations had passed)and violated the survivors’ “wishes for confiden- 
tiality.” But one of the brothers disputed the bishop’s account. “My family urged the 
Diocese to expose Clapsaddle to the authorities and conduct a full search for other 
victims,” he said. “We were never told to go to the police. We were encouraged by the 
Diocese to keep quiet. I am outraged and feel further victimized by the Diocese’s at- 
tempts to blame me and my family." 


THOMAS CONSIDINE 


Father Thomas Considine was a serial abuser who preyed on 
young boys in vulnerable circumstances. He exploited his position 
as a teacher and family friend to gain access to children from 
struggling homes—or whose parents were having trouble making 
ends meet. And while the records reviewed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s investigators suggest the Diocese of Rockford did not receive 
a report of wrongdoing regarding Considine until 2002, it none- 
theless removed him from ministry in 1980 for undetermined rea- 
sons. Bob Corcoran, who asked that his real name be used, 
reached out to the Attorney General’s investigators to share his ex- 
perience of abuse at Considine’s hands. He met the priest in the early 1970s when he 
was a student at Saint Edward Central Catholic High School in Elgin. Bob’s family 
had just moved to the city a few years earlier and was struggling to make ends meet. 
He was one of seven children, and his father suffered from a serious heart condition 
that made it impossible for him to work. His mother took on multiple jobs to support 
the family. She was delighted when Considine showed up and took an interest in her 
sons. As he reflects on these circumstances many years later, Bob suspects Considine 
looked at his family and “saw an opportunity” to take advantage of their hardships. 
Bob’s father passed away when Bob was 16 years old. The boy was devastated. On his 
deathbed, Bob’s father asked him to please take care of his mother and brothers. “You 
are dependable,” Bob’s father told him. “You are the future of this family.” But by 
then, Bob says, Considine was considered “a part of our family” too. 

And soon after Bob’s father died, Considine betrayed the family’s trust. The first time 
Considine sexually abused Bob was at Considine’s parents’ house in Chicago. 
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Considine had invited Bob to spend the night there over the Thanksgiving weekend. 
Bob woke up suddenly to find Considine in his room, stroking Bob’s penis. Bob pre- 
tended to be asleep, but Considine was undeterred. He began to perform oral sex on 
Bob, which caused Bob to “freak out.” Considine assured him “it was okay.” “ma 
priest,” Considine told Bob. “This is how a priest shows love to his congregation. It’s 
very normal.”Bob was sick to his stomach. He remembers feeling he was “alone, 
scared, and humiliated.” He told no one because he was certain “no one would believe 
me, especially my mother.” But Bob was not the only member of his family who was 
sexually abused by Considine. The priest also sexually abused two of Bob’s brothers, 
both at his parents’ house in Chicago and also on a special trip he took with them to 
Texas. Considine got the three brothers drunk every day on sloe gin fizzes—and Bob 
recalls waking up repeatedly to find Considine having sex with him. “I was a toy for 
him,” Bob says. Eventually, the abuse caused Bob to experience a “melt down” at his 
high school. He remembers shouting out in the middle of history class, “You have an 
abuser here! Considine is an abuser! ”His teacher—who was also his football coach— 
forcibly removed him from the classroom and told him, “Shut up or something will 
happen.” Bob was then “kicked out” of Saint Edward as a result of this incident. All 
the school told his mother was that the priests thought he would be better served by 
the public high school. But Bob believes the real reason is he “brought up something 
they didn’t want to discuss.”It was also around this time that Bob first attempted sui- 
cide. The abuse took a heavy toll on his brothers too. One of them committed suicide 
in 1978; the other refuses to talk about it even today. Bob eventually “blocked out” the 
abuse. He graduated from high school, got married, and started a family. But many 
years later, in the late 1980s, the traumatic events of his teenage years began to 
“come back” to him. He survived another suicide attempt and checked himself into an 
intensive therapy center in the Chicago suburbs. Around the same time, Bob also 
reached out to the Diocese of Rockford to formally report the abuse. He placed two or 
three telephone calls but never heard back. Bob didn’t know it at the time, but the 
diocese had already removed Considine from ministry in 1980 for undetermined rea- 
sons. Decades later, in 2011, “the Holy Spirit nudged” Bob to reach out to the diocese 
again. This time, he was able to share his experience with the diocese’s victims assis- 
tance coordinator and an investigator. The diocese’s vicar general even wrote Bob to 
thank him for coming forward. “I have no doubts the events you described did occur 
to you,” the vicar general said.“I can only imagine the fear and despair you felt, and 
for that I am sorry.”Nevertheless, the diocese’s official determination was that Bob’s 
allegation “cannot be proved or disproved.” The diocese noted it was impossible to 
confront Considine because he had died in 1988—and impossible to investigate fur- 
ther because 40years had passed since the abuse occurred. Bob had “never told any- 
one” about the abuse while it was happening, the diocese reasoned, so there were no 
“leads” for its investigator to “pursue.”In other words, Bob’s own account was insuffi- 
cient; the diocese insisted on a corroborating witness. Bob also asked the diocese 
whether it had received any reports that Considine had abused other children. Bob 
said he was asking because he wanted to offer help and support—and he was “cer- 
tain” there were other survivors. The diocese responded that “all cases are confiden- 
tial” and therefore it could neither confirm nor deny that there are other allegations 
against Considine. In fact, the diocese had previously received two allegations against 
Considine. 

The allegations are consistent with Bob’s experience. And the diocese itself was confi- 
dent that the abuse had occurred. The diocese’s vicar general said he had “no doubt 
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about the truth and accuracy of what” had been reported to him by the first survivor 
to come forward, and the diocese’s intervention committee subsequently found that 
allegation to be substantiated. Yet Bob was never told. Bob is now in his mid-60s. He 
is a successful businessman. And to a casual observer, at least, it might be difficult to 
believe he is a survivor of child sex abuse. But, Bob says, he remains haunted by “all 
these demons, and no one understands them.” He is estranged from his children. He 
became an alcoholic to “ease the pain”—but “the pain never goes away” completely. “I 
have never accepted what happened to me,” Bob says. In the past, Bob would tell 
himself to “just get over it.” But that approach is no longer working. So Bob recently 
enrolled in intensive therapy and reached out to other professionals for assistance. 
He worries he can’t be “fixed,” but he is nevertheless making important progress to 
“overcome” the pain and focus on healing. His wife is providing him with incredible 
support. She joined Bob’s interview with the Attorney General’s investigators; it was 
her first time hearing the details of his experience. Bob is now eager to “shout his 
story from the rooftop” in the hopes his experience will help other survivors of abuse 
to understand they are not alone. As for the Diocese of Rockford, he simply wants it 
to practice what it preaches. “I just want the church to have a heart,” he says. “All 
they want to do is hide. They have done nothing,”he says, to help survivors like him- 
self. 


THEODORE FEELY 


There were a lot of secrets between “Kevin” and Father 
Theodore Feely, a religious order priest assigned to the Dio- 
cese of Rockford. It started with swearing—a sin, taking 
God’s name in vain. It moved to smoking, even though 
Kevin was only 13 years old and had asthma. Next came 
drinking—beer. On his first night ever consuming alcohol, 
Feely bought Kevin a six pack and told him it was all his be- 
cause “everyone knew” that Feely drank scotch. Then came 
'|the rape. After a wonderful day at the Wisconsin Dells with 
Feely, a trusted family friend who spent many nights at 
Kevin’s family’s dinner table—and passed many a Sunday 
watching football with Kevin’s father— Kevin awoke because Feely had him in a 
choke hold and was already deep inside him. As Kevin cried, Feely told him not to 
worry. It would be over soon. There was one more secret to come. After five days at 
the Wisconsin Dells, Kevin was finally going home. On the way, Feely told him that 
what happened between them was their secret—and if he told his parents, it would 
destroy them, and his family would never be the same. Feely also said no one would 
believe Kevin if he told because everyone loved their local priest. Not knowing where 
else to go, Kevin went to the church. In the confession booth at Saints Peter and Paul 
in Rockford, he told the priest what happened. That priest pulled him out of the 
booth, pushed him down the steps of the church, and told him to never return. “I 
hoped he’d help me,” Kevin says, “but instead, he threw me out.”Kevin’s memories of 
the abuse were suppressed for quite sometime. They returned around 2002, when a 
picture on the front page of the newspaper made him weep. It was a picture of Tom 
Paciorek, voice of the Chicago White Sox. 

In the accompanying article, Paciorek said he and three of his brothers had been mo- 
lested by a priest who taught at their high school in Michigan. Paciorek wondered if 
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he could have saved his brothers and sisters from clergy abuse. Kevin knew exactly 
how he felt. Kevin’s wife asked him what he was going to do. Like other survivors of 
sexual abuse, Kevin had tried to cope the best he could; he became an alcoholic, used 
heroin, and attempted suicide twice. But this time, he decided he would report Feely’s 
abuse to the Diocese of Rockford. He credits his wife with saving his life. In May 
2002, Kevin and his wife met with Monsignor David Kagan, who was the vicar gen- 
eral of the diocese. “He was a prick,” Kevin says, but Kagan did concede this was not 
the first complaint he had heard about Feely. In fact, the diocese had learned about 
another, similar allegation of sexual abuse against Feely just a month earlier, in April 
2002. But the diocese did not take any steps to investigate either Kevin’s allegation or 
the other survivor’s. That’s because Feely was not a diocesan priest but rather was a 
member of the Franciscans, a religious order. At the time, the diocese’s policy was not 
to conduct its own investigation of child sex abuse allegations made against religious 
order priests but instead to refer the allegation to the religious order to conduct its 
own investigation. (The diocese has changed that policy as a result of the Attorney 
General’s investigation; it now conducts its own investigation if the alleged abuse oc- 
curred during the religious order priest’s assignment in the diocese.)Kevin has since 
become active in the survivor community. That has been a positive journey for him. 
He came forward with the hope of encouraging others to do the same. “It was some- 
thing I needed to do,” he says. 


WILLIAM I. JOFFE 


Father William Joffe made headlines for all the wrong rea- 
sons. In October 1991, he pleaded guilty in a Wisconsin fed- 
eral court to two counts of bank fraud and one count of inter- 
state transportation of a fraudulent check. His crime was di- 
verting more than $260,000 in funds belonging to Saint 
Joseph in Harvard, where he had been assigned as a pastor 
from 1983 to 1987. The Chicago Tribune’s coverage of the or- 
deal revealed that some parishioners were not surprised by 
Joffe’s wrongdoing; he had been involved in several failed 
business ventures (including a horse farm, resort, and 
restaurant) and, according to a lifelong member of the 
parish, “didn’t act like a priest” but rather “like a business- 
man.”After serving a year in prison for his financial fraud, Joffe reemerged as a sacra- 
mental priest assigned to Saint Patrick in Amboy. Apparently the Diocese of Rockford 
concluded he was worthy of a second chance. Only a few months later, however, in 
August 1993, Joffe was abruptly yanked from the parish. And this landed him back in 
the headlines.“Town Bewildered by Priest’s Removal,” the Chicago Sun Times an- 
nounced in September 1993. The paper reported that Amboy parishioners were will- 
ing “to embrace a somewhat sullied man of the cloth”—and even viewed his arrival as 
“cause for celebration”—because the town had been left without a priest upon the re- 
tirement of the prior pastor. But Joffe’s sudden disappearance left residents facing a 
“big mystery” and “questions about his forced departure.” And despite repeated over- 
tures, the diocese refused to offer any explanation for Joffe’s removal. “We’ve been 
left in the dark,” one parishioner told the Sun-Times. “I think at the present time it’s 
all rumor and innuendo,” Amboy’s mayor added. What was the diocese keeping un- 
der wraps? In early 1993, a survivor came forward to the diocese to report he had 
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been sexually abused by Joffe. The abuse occurred in the late 1960s when Joffe was 
assigned to Saint Patrick in Dixon—just a few miles away from his assignment in Am- 
boy. In fact, the survivor was prompted to share his experience in part because of the 
news that Joffe had returned to the area; he said he worried about the safety of rela- 
tives who still lived there. Joffe did not deny sexually abusing the survivor—and the 
diocese was sufficiently alarmed to refer Joffe for a psychiatric evaluation. In July 
1993, Bishop Arthur O’Neill told Joffe to vacate his parish immediately. Yet none of 
this was revealed to the Amboy parishioners—or those in any of the other parishes to 
which Joffe had been assigned over his 35 years in the diocese. 


To the contrary, the bishop wrote Joffe a week after he left Amboy concerned about 
the possibility that Joffe would suffer “public ignominy.” The bishop reminded Joffe 
that he had “stressed the importance of anonymity and complete confidentiality.” The 
reason for Bishop O’Neill’s worry was that he had received some “letters of protest” 
from Amboy parishioners who were “familiar” with the name of Joffe’s “accuser.” For 
the next decade, Joffe resided in Kentucky and Florida. He worked as a security guard 
for a warehouse, among other odd jobs. Several times he asked the diocese to allow 
him to minister again in another parish; every time, he was refused. Bishop O’Neill 
explained in November 1993 that “the serious allegations against” Joffe made it “im- 
possible for [him] to have an assignment in the Diocese” or elsewhere. And Bishop 
Thomas Doran explained again in September 1995 that it “is best for the Diocese that 
you not return and resume priestly ministry here.” Several times, the diocese sug- 
gested to Joffe that he might consider applying for laicization. In March 2002, an- 
other survivor came forward to the diocese. He reported that Joffe sexually abused 
him in the early 1970s when he was a freshman at Newman Central Catholic High 
School in Sterling and Joffe was the school’s director of religious education. And then 
in March 2004, two additional survivors reported to the diocese that Joffe had sexu- 
ally abused them. In both instances, the abuse occurred while Joffe was the pastor at 
Saint Mary in Woodstock; he abused one of the survivors in 1979 and the other in 
1983. It was only at this point that the diocese decided to alert the public. A press re- 
lease was issued in June 2004 describing the four incidents of sexual abuse by Joffe 
that had been reported to the diocese over the past 11 years. 


The diocese noted that it did not have any additional information to “support or re- 
fute the allegations.” Nevertheless, Bishop Doran determined the allegations should 
be made public “in the interests of openness and transparency.” The press release 
wound up serving an extremely important purpose—it prompted five additional sur- 
vivors to come forward to the diocese in July 2004 to report they had been sexually 
abused by Joffe. The abuse occurred from the mid-1960s through the mid-1980s at 
Saint Patrick in Dixon and Saint Mary in Woodstock. The vicar general reported to 
the bishop in August 2004 that the allegations by each of the nine survivors who had 
come forward by that point “can be considered accurate” and “have merit.” The vicar 
general reasoned that he had “found credible evidence to determine Joffe did engage 
in sexual misconduct with at least nine minor males in at least three of his former as- 
signments.” Joffe’s “imputability” is “reasonably established,” the vicar general con- 
cluded. 
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PETER D. KOHLER 


“Something wasn’t making sense,” “David” thought to him- 
self. Then the repressed memories started to come. Those 
memories included a night at church in 1999, when David 
was just 12 years old. The regular priest at Saint Joseph in 
Lena was on medical leave. That’s when David met Father 
Peter Kohler, who was visiting the Diocese of Rockford as a 
temporary replacement, at a religious education class. Be- 
fore the class ended, one by one the children went to Kohler 
for confession. David was the last to go. He remembers it be- 
ing late; parents were starting to arrive to pick up their chil- 
dren. In confession, Kohler asked David to lower his pants 
and bend over. After raping David, Kohler told him it was a 
good thing and blessed him. David felt hurt and confused. 
During the car ride home, he told his father that Kohler “put his penis in my butt.” 


David’s father said he would take care of it. Kohler did not show up at Sunday mass 
due to an “emergency” and did not return to the church. A week later, David was still 
in pain. His father took him to the doctor. David remembers the doctor asking him if 
he “put anything in his butt.” David said he hadn’t. He remembers the doctor didn’t 
ask any follow-up questions. David shared that he’s had many challenges. He had no 
girlfriends in high school, and he’s experienced eating disorders. He says his work 
history is not great: he left, quit, or was fired from every job he’s ever had. He’s ad- 
dicted to masturbation and bondage, has lost friends, and says his siblings have dis- 
tanced themselves. There have even been suicide attempts. “I’m 33 years old,” he 
says, “and I have yet to kiss a girl.” The Attorney General’s investigators reviewed the 
Diocese of Rockford’s file on Kohler. There wasn’t much in it, since Kohler spent only 
a week or two ministering in the diocese while filling in for the regular priest at Saint 
Joseph. But the file did show that when the diocese learned about David’s allegation 
in the summer of 2017, it was able to work with the Lena police to track down 
Kohler’s identity using a pay stub from 1999. As for David, he says he has spent much 
of his life “beating myself up, thinking it was all me. It was a horrible relief when it all 
started to come out. 


JOSEPH MARCEL LESSARD 


Father Joseph Lessard arrived in the Diocese of Rockford in 
1987. The letter from the Diocese of Phoenix introducing 
him said nothing about the reason he could no longer stay in 
Arizona—a conviction for sexually abusing a boy less than 
two years earlier. Documents in the Diocese of Rockford’s 
files indicate it was aware of Lessard’s past yet took him in 
anyway. It allowed him to work as a hospital chaplain and 
jalso live in the rectory of a parish where he assisted with 
communion. Private notes quote Bishop Arthur O’Neill of 
Rockford providing a chilling justification for accepting 
Lessard despite his criminal conviction for child sex abuse: 
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“We have to take some in since we have some too.”In December 1987, Bishop Thomas 
O’Brien of Phoenix wrote about Lessard to Bishop O’Neill of Rockford. Bishop 
O’Brien, who would later admit to a Phoenix prosecutor that he knowingly trans- 
ferred clergy accused of abuse, began the letter as if the two men had already started 
a conversation about the wayward priest: “I would like to take this opportunity to as- 
sure you that Rev. Joseph Lessard has my permission to work at the Mercy Center for 
Health Care Services in Aurora, Illinois.”Bishop O’Brien continued: “I trust that you 
have been briefed by Rev. Hoffmann concerning the circumstances why Fr. Lessard 
cannot work in this Diocese.” A handwritten note on the copy of this letter kept in the 
Diocese of Rockford’s internal files states simply: “Yes.” Bishop O’Brien closed his let- 
ter by telling Bishop O’Neill that “considering these circumstances, I appreciate you 
affording Father Lessard this opportunity to continue his priestly ministry.”What 
were these cryptic “circumstances”? In 1986, Lessard had been arrested in Arizona 
for sexually abusing a 13 year old boy, reportedly while the boy’s parents slept in a 
room next door. Bishop O’Brien was well aware of this fact. According to news re- 
ports on court proceedings, he told investigator she knew of the incident but refused 
to cooperate because, he claimed, Lessard had spoken about it to him in a confes- 
sional setting. Instead, Bishop O’Brien reportedly wrote a letter to the judge in 
Lessard’s case requesting leniency. And indeed, Lessard’s crime was downgraded to a 
misdemeanor and he was sentenced to just three years of probation. Now, Bishop 
O’Brien was seeking to ship Lessard off to the Diocese of Rockford without explicitly 
explaining why—or at least without doing so in his formal communications. Bishop 
O’Neill responded to Bishop O’Brien’s letter that same month by confirming he had 
discussed Lessard’s “background” with Hoffman, his vicar for clergy. From there, 
Lessard appears to have gone to work as a chaplain at Mercy Center in Aurora. He 
lived at the rectory of Holy Angels, also in Aurora. But nearly six years later, in au- 
tumn 1993, Bishop O’Brien was facing a crisis in Phoenix. A local priest had been sen- 
tenced to 10 years in prison for his sexual abuse of nearly two dozen children, and the 
family of one abused child was reportedly considering litigation against the diocese. 
That November, Bishop O’Brien wrote Bishop O’Neill again. He said he had been “re- 
viewing” Lessard’s “situation,” including letters and calls with a Rockford pastor and 
a nun at Mercy Center. “They inform me that precautions are taken to avoid any asso- 
ciation with children and young teens,” Bishop O’Brien wrote, adding that a psycho- 
logical evaluation of Lessard reported that “he will never again act out sexually with a 
minor.” “The fact that a number of people are aware of his situation” was helpful, 
Bishop O’Brien concluded. “Father Lessard could benefit from periodic affirmation.” 
The Diocese of Rockford’s files do not contain any response from Bishop O’Neill, 
whose tenure as bishop ended the following year in 1994. However, after Bishop 
Thomas Doran took over, his administration appears to have become alarmed—at 
least privately—about Lessard’s presence in the diocese. Rockford’s vicar general 
wrote a letter in July 1994 to Hoffman—the priest who years before had briefed 
Bishop O’Neill on Lessard’s “circumstances.” The vicar explained “[a] matter of some 
importance has surfaced in the Aurora area” and “[t]here is a need to know what 
Bishop O’Brien meant when he referred to you knowing the circumstances as to why 
Father Lessard could not continue in the Diocese of Phoenix.” Handwritten notes at- 
tached to the letter appear to reflect a subsequent conversation between the vicar 
general and Hoffman. The notes state Lessard “began treatment in home dioc[ese] + 
was cleared to seek outside job; as [Bishop] O’Neill said, ‘We have to take some in 
since we have some too.” 
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In other words, it was only fair for the Diocese of Rockford to provide refuge to child- 
abusing priests without informing the public—perhaps because there already were 
such priests living in the diocese, or perhaps because it too wished to unload its prob- 
lem priests onto other dioceses. It seems Lessard himself soon caught wind of the 
new bishop’s growing awareness of his presence in the diocese. He wrote Bishop Do- 
ran in August 1994 that “it is necessary that I discuss with you the personal matters 
which brought me to your diocese.” Lessard noted that he had “been ministering in 
your diocese for seven years,” including assisting the pastor and associate pastor at 
Holy Angels “on a regular basis.” A memorandum about Lessard’s August 1994 meet- 
ing with Bishop Doran indicates Lessard was allowed to continue ministering as a 
chaplain at the Mercy Center and living at the Holy Angels rectory. Lessard agreed to 
sell a condominium he owned by the end of the year, which the memo stated “is 
meant to preempt any insinuation of objectionable behavior.” The memo insisted 
there had “been no untoward incidents involving Father Lessard” but did not refer- 
ence the existence of any investigation or other inquiry. Lessard also had to sign a 
form in December 1995 indicating that he would abide by the diocese’s sexual mis- 
conduct norms. In early 2001, Bishop Doran informed Bishop O’Brien that Lessard 
had resigned from his chaplaincy at Mercy Center and had until the end of March to 
leave his residence in the diocese. The Rockford bishop did not explain what had hap- 
pened; he simply said he hoped Lessard would contact the Phoenix bishop “with a 
further explanation.” The following year, Lessard was permanently removed from the 
ministry—27 years after the disgraced priest’s conviction for sexually abusing a 13 
year old boy. 


ALOYSIUS PIORKOWSKI 


What does it mean when a priest is said to be suffering “some rather 
serious difficulties”? No one doubts this was an apt, if cryptic, de- 
scription of Father Aloysius Piorkowski in the summer of 1962. He 
was born in the early twentieth century in Poland, where he was also | 
ordained, and at some point made his way to the Archdiocese of 
Chicago, where he served as an assistant pastor at Saint Pancratius 
in the city’s Brighton Park neighborhood. He left Chicago in 1947 for 
the Diocese of Lincoln in Nebraska, and in 1959 he arrived at Boys Town, a church fa- 
cility serving orphans and “troubled youths” located in the neighboring Archdiocese 
of Omaha. He remained there until the spring of 1962, when he was accused of sexu- 
ally abusing a child and dismissed for “inappropriate conduct.” The Diocese of Lin- 
coln refused to take him back. There is a long history of church officials cloaking child 
sex abuse in euphemisms, which makes it difficult to determine—decades after the 
fact—exactly what happened next. Apparently, Piorkowski preferred to return to 
Chicago, so he asked a colleague to pitch the idea to the archdiocese’s vicar general. 
The colleague wrote a letter in May 1962“vouch[ing]” for Piorkowski’s “integrity” and 
chalking up his departure from Boys Town to a “clash of personalities” with the exec- 
utive director. Piorkowski’s only problem, his colleague concluded, “is he seems to be 
continually on the move.”Meanwhile, Bishop James Casey of the Diocese of Lincoln 
was making his own pitch to get Piorkowski off his hands. 
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A June 1962 letter to Bishop Loras Lane of the Diocese of Rockford references an ear- 
lier discussion about Piorkowski, whom Bishop Casey describes as a priest with 
“some rather serious difficulties.” Bishop Casey’s letter promises he’ll have more to 
say to Bishop Lane about Piorkowski when the two men gather later that month for a 
conference in Madison, Wisconsin. What Bishop Casey said at that conference is lost 
to history. The surviving records contain only unsatisfactory clues. The archdiocese’s 
vicar general was in Madison too and had his own chance to talk to Bishop Casey; 
when he returned to Chicago, he penned a letter to Piorkowski’s colleague announc- 
ing that his conversation with the Lincoln bishop had turned him away from the idea 
of taking in the troubled priest. He didn’t explain why. As for Bishop Lane in Rock- 
ford, the documents merely show he agreed to interview Piorkowski later that sum- 
mer—and ultimately allowed him to take refuge in the diocese. That was a mistake. 
Piorkowski was assigned as a chaplain to Saint Joseph Hospital in Elgin but wasted 
little time before again abusing a boy—a prior victim from Omaha whose parents al- 
lowed him to visit Piorkowski in Illinois, encouraged no doubt by the church’s ongo- 
ing endorsement. What did Bishop Lane know about Piorkowski when he made this 
fateful decision? No one can say with certainty. Bishop Casey’s reference to Pi- 
orkowski’s “serious difficulties” seems glaringly obvious in hindsight. So too the con- 
cession by Piorkowski’s colleague that he was “continually on the move.”Those 
phrases stand out to us today because we know church officials once viewed child sex 
abuse as literally unspeakable—communicating about it in code rather than referring 
to it by name. We also know Piorkowski was in fact forced out of Boys Town for sexu- 
ally abusing a child—then sexually abused a child soon after fleeing to the Diocese of 
Rockford. And it is telling that, whatever Bishop Casey said to the archdiocese’s vicar 
general in Madison, it put him off Piorkowski altogether. But euphemisms are inten- 
tionally evasive; they are by nature imprecise. “Serious difficulties” could also refer to 
alcoholism or mental illness or even a loss of faith—and any of these ailments might 
cause a priest to be “continually on the move.” What’s more, not everyone was in on 
the secret. Piorkowski’s colleague falsely told the archdiocese Piorkowski left Boys 
Town because of a personality clash; either the colleague didn’t know the truth or 
didn’t want the vicar general to find it out. Sixty years since, we can only guess at 
what Bishop Casey wanted Bishop Lane to understand by the phrase “serious difficul- 
ties”—or what Bishop Lane actually understood it to mean. The men have died. The 
church’s records are silent. A mystery is all that remains. 


BISHOP JOSEPH A. MCNICHOLAS 


Father Alvin Campbell pleaded guilty but mentally ill, to child 
sex abuse in 1985. He was sentenced to 14 years in prison. Be- 
tween 1978and 1982 Bishop McNicholas (who succeeded 
Bishop O’Connor in1975) gave Campbell seven parish assign- 
ments within the diocese: Campbell was indicted for child sex 
abuse during his final parish assignment. While a shock to most 
in the diocese, Campbell’s indictment should not have come as 
a surprise to Bishop McNicholas, who had been warned about 
the priest. Campbell had served as a chaplain in the United 
States Army from 1963 to 1977. He retired from the military in 
late 1977 and sought assignment in the Diocese of Springfield. 
Prior to Campbell’s arrival, a senior army chaplain telephoned the diocese regarding 
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the priest. In a January 1978 memorandum to Bishop McNicholas, a diocesan official 
explained to the bishop that the army chaplain disclosed in the telephone call that 
“Campbell has amoral problem with boys/young men and this has surfaced and was 
being brought against him when he chose to resign. . . . [T]he matter had been han- 
dled ‘sub secreto’ through the Military delegate in Germany and there had been no 
scandal through publicity.” Diocesan records show that Campbell sexually abused 
children soon after leaving the military and starting ministry in the diocese. The de- 
tails surrounding that abuse are discussed elsewhere in this report, in a narrative re- 
lating to Campbell. Critical here—in order to grasp the gravity of Bishop McNicholas’s 
failed leadership—is that diocesan records also reveal that Campbell reportedly 
abused 33 children while ministering in the Diocese of Springfield. Each of those chil- 
dren was abused after Bishop McNicholas was warned by the United States Army in 
1978 that Campbell “has a moral problem with boys.” Yet, despite the warning in 
1978, Bishop McNicholas assigned Campbell to minister in seven diocesan parishes— 
parishes in which Campbell encountered those 33 children. And this was not the only 
time Bishop McNicholas ignored a warning about a priest sexually abusing the chil- 
dren of the diocese. An additional warning concerned Father Walter Weerts, the same 
priest Father Frank Westhoff cautioned Bishop O’Connor about in 1962, when Bishop 
O’Connor chose not to act. The second opportunity for a Bishop of the Diocese of 
Springfield to stop Weerts from abusing children came in 1978 to Bishop McNicholas. 
Weerts was then assigned to Sacred Heart parish in Villa Grove, when the parents of 
a boy requested a meeting with Bishop McNicholas because they were considering fil- 
ing criminal charges against the priest for taking “indecent liberties” with their young 
son. “Please don’t feel that we are making these accusations without much soul 
searching,” the boy’s parents wrote the bishop. They explained: “We are concerned 
not only with [Weerts’s] mental health, but also with his future moral character. We 
will pursue this not only for our son, but for the other children that Father will come 
in contact with in the future.” Rather than meet with the boy’s parents, Bishop McNi- 
cholas accepted Weerts’s resignation from Sacred Heart and transferred him to Saint 
Mary of the Assumption in Sainte Marie and Saint Valentine in Bend. Even so, the 
boy’s parents continued their attempts to have Weerts removed from ministry. The 
details of their valiant efforts are discussed elsewhere in this report, in a narrative re- 
lating to Weerts. What is important to know here—in order to grasp the gravity of 
Bishop MeNicholas’s failed leadership—is that between the time those parents noti- 
fied the bishop in 1978 and Weerts pleaded guilty to child sex abuse in1986, the priest 
was assigned to five parishes within the diocese. 


BISHOP DANIEL L. RYAN 


y) The Diocese of Springfield told Attorney General investigators 

Ma that 1986 was the first year it received a report that Father Joseph 
Cernich sexually abused children. But diocesan records reveal 
that shortly after being named Bishop of Springfield in 1984, 
Bishop Ryan was reportedly warned about Cernich, who had been 
ordained a year earlier in 1983. The source of the warning later 
recounted to Bishop Ryan that he found “it astonishing that you 
P= would feel it worth the risk to put Fr. Cernich into a parish. He is 
jaca too great a risk to teenage boys and young men between the ages 
of 16 and 21.” But like Bishops O’Connor and McNicholas before him, Bishop Ryan 
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ignored the information. So “into a parish” Cernich went, first to Our Saviour in Jack- 
sonville and then to Blessed Sacrament in Springfield. The diocese later received sub- 
stantiated reports that Cernich sexually abused children in both Jacksonville and 
Springfield. Some may not be surprised by Bishop Ryan’s inaction in the face of 
claimed child sex abuse because, like Cernich, he too is a substantiated child sex 
abuser. In 1995, the diocese received reports that Bishop Ryan sexually abused two 
children in 1985and 1986, shortly after being named Bishop of Springfield. In1998, 
there were calls for Bishop Ryan’s removal when a Catholic group within the diocese 
accused him of protecting abusive priests. A year later, in 1999, the disgraced bishop 
resigned his leadership of the diocese. In 2002, he was accused of soliciting a 15-year- 
old Springfield boy for sex back in 1984—the same year he was named bishop. Be- 
cause of a perceived conflict of interest, the Diocese of Springfield referred that alle- 
gation to the Diocese of Peoria to investigate. A review board in Peoria concluded 
Bishop Ryan should no longer function publicly due to the potential for “spiritual 
harm to the faithful.” In 2006, a “Special Panel on Clergy Misconduct,” commis- 
sioned by the then bishop of the diocese, concluded that “Bishop Daniel Ryan en- 
gaged in improper sexual conduct and used his office to conceal his activities. The in- 
vestigation found a culture of secrecy fostered under Bishop Ryan’s leadership which 
discouraged faithful priests from coming forward with information about miscon- 
duct.” While the Special Panel disclaimed any investigation or conclusions relating to 
Bishop Ryan and child sex abuse, it nonetheless added additional stain to the 
bishop’s legacy as the diocese’s leader. And in 2019, the Diocese of Joliet too con- 
firmed Ryan as a substantiated child sex abuser. Details surrounding Bishop Ryan’s 
child sex abuse acts are contained elsewhere in this report, in a narrative relating to 
him. Bishops O’Connor, McNicholas, and Ryan led the Diocese of Springfield for 50 
years—5oyears of turning their backs on children who were sexually abused by clerics 
in the diocese. Warning bells sounded, and time and time again these men ignored 
the alarms. As a result, children of the diocese suffered through decades of child sex 
abuse, the impact of which continues to this day. Soon after the Illinois Attorney Gen- 
eral released the preliminary findings of this investigation in December 2018, Bishop 
Thomas Paprocki, the then and current bishop of the Diocese of Springfield, released 
a press statement. In his December19, 2018 statement, Bishop Paprocki wrote that 
“[r]eviewing these past cases [of child sex abuse] has also reminded us that many 
years ago people didn’t publicly discuss the kind of salacious allegations documented 
in these files.” Bishop Paprocki continued—“A virtuous intent to protect the faithful 
from scandal unfortunately prevented the transparency and awareness that has 
helped us confront this problem more directly over the past fifteen years.” In one sen- 
tence, Bishop Paprocki both credited the inaction of Bishops O’Connor, MecNicholas, 
and Ryan (inaction that left scores of children incalculably wounded from child sex 
abuse) as having been done with “virtuous intent” and proclaimed the diocese’s cur- 
rent practices relating to child sex abuse by clerics to be “transparent and aware.” 
Considering that Bishop Paprocki believes the leadership of his predecessors on the 
subject of child sex abuse by clerics as having a “virtuous intent,” one may wonder 
what qualifies as “transparent and aware” in the bishop’s eyes. On that point, prior to 
the Attorney General’s investigation, the Diocese of Springfield did not publicly dis- 
close a list of clerics who ministered within the diocese and who had been substanti- 
ated as child sex abusers. The diocese placed such a list on a web page only after be- 
ing pushed to do so by the Attorney General—it was the last diocese in Illinois to take 
the measure. 
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And when its list of substantiated child sex abusers was finally placed online in No- 
vember 2018, the list was not easily accessible on the diocese’s homepage—where one 
would expect to find it—but instead on a page found at https://promise.dio.org. Thus, 
a person interested in finding such information was required to web-sleuth, and 
stumble upon https://promise.dio.org, where they would be ironically told that the 
information presented was “a channel for dialog and transparency.” Attorney General 
investigators immediately pointed out to diocese leaders the failings of such a hide 
and seek exercise in “transparency,” but it was not until September 2022 that Bishop 
Paprocki finally authorized the diocese’s homepage to include a link to a “List of 
clergy with substantiated allegations of sexual abuse of a minor.” And even now, the 
diocese’s list of substantiated child sex abusers does not include each cleric’s parish 
assignments—the only Illinois diocese to omit such vital information for diocesan 
clerics. In 2019, the diocese explained its practice of excluding assignments as seek- 
ing “to avoid traumatizing parish communities that had no clue a priest assigned to 
their parish may have harmed children, and we do not want to retraumatize commu- 
nities where it was known that the priest was an abuser.”In other words, if parish- 
ioners do not know a child sex abuser ministered at their parish, assignment informa- 
tion is withheld in order to protect them, and if they do know a child sex abuser min- 
istered at their parish, assignment information is withheld in order to protect them. 
Such logic is far from the “transparency” Bishop Paprocki claims to promote. As for 
“awareness,” survivors of child sex abuse that Attorney General investigators have 
spoken with question Bishop Paprocki’s concern for, and understanding of, survivor 
healing. “Christopher” is a survivor of child sex abuse at the hands of Father Joseph 
Cullen O’Brien. The facts relating to the abuse are detailed elsewhere in this report, in 
a narrative relating to O’Brien. Relevant here is Christopher’s experience with Bishop 
Paprocki. In December 2015, he wrote a heart-wrenching letter to the bishop, de- 
scribing the abuse he endured. Christopher also questioned the lack of information 
on the diocese’s website relating to child sex abuse by clerics. He questioned why 
there was “nothing” on the website concerning the history of abuse within the dio- 
cese. Christopher continued his plea to Bishop Paprocki—“There is nothing on the 
Springfield, IL diocese website...indicating anything has ever happened in this dio- 
cese. WHY?” The diocese’s victims assistance coordinator, rather than Bishop Pa- 
procki, responded to Christopher’s letter, which was “like a nail in the coffin,” 
Christopher says today. Another survivor also questions Bishop Paprocki’s awareness 
regarding survivor trauma. “Abby” is a survivor of child sex abuse by a cleric in the 
Diocese of Springfield, Father Louis Shea. The facts relating to the abuse are detailed 
elsewhere in this report, in a narrative relating to Shea. The emphasis here is on 
Abby’s experience with Bishop Paprocki. Over a course of months in 2019, Abby met 
with the diocese’s victims assistance coordinator, its review board, and Bishop Pa- 
procki, all in an effort to have the diocese place Shea on the diocese’s list of substanti- 
ated child sex abusers. Through it all, Abby was left with the impression that the dio- 
cese and Bishop Paprocki prioritized their own interests oversupporting survivors, 
and demonstrated a failure to truly listen and understand what survivors need along 
their path to healing. As Abby put it, “there was a stubborn refusal to act for 17 years, 
and not until forced to do so by the Attorney General.” And when she met with 
Bishop Paprocki, he questioned Abby’s faith and told her that he is “the shepherd of 
souls.” The meeting left Abby shaking her head in amazement. Reflecting on it all, 
Abby simply says that “much work remains in order for the Diocese of Springfield 
and Bishop Paprocki to understand the needs of survivor healing. 
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Whether Christopher and Abby’s experiences with Bishop Paprocki demonstrate how 
the bishop treats survivors of child sex abuse cannot be said. What can be said is that 
as things stand, the Diocese of Springfield has yet to reconcile itself with its past. To 
do that, the diocese must commit to transparency and survivor healing through 
deeds, listening to survivors and their pleas for trauma-informed responses. The dio- 
cese must also openly acknowledge that turning its back for half a century on the 
needs of children suffering sex abuse at the hands of its clerics was in no way “virtu- 
ous.” Ryan began to abuse Scott soon after arriving in Springfield. 


The boy was about 11 years old and spent a lot of time at the cathedral. It was where 
his family attended church and he was an altar server; it was also where he was en- 
rolled in the fifth grade. One day, Scott served mass with Ryan. When they were done, 
the bishop asked the boy to come with him to the cathedral basement. “I need you to 
help me with something,” Ryan explained. “It’s hard to remember what the basement 
looked like,” Scott reflects today. He knows it “felt bad” down there—like “a dark 
place where bad things happened.” On that terrible day in 1984, Ryan began to lick 
Scott’s face and made the boy fondle the bishop’s penis. Then, he forced anal sex on 
the child. “This will only hurt for a second,” Ryan tried to assure him. 


This was not the only time Ryan sexually abused Scott. It happened about eight times 
over the course of a few years. It always took place in the cathedral basement—and 
Ryan always smelled of body odor and booze. Each time, the bishop issued specific 
instructions to the boy. “Put it in your mouth.” “Bend over.” “You are serving God by 
doing this,” Ryan insisted. But he also warned Scott, “Don’t tell your parents or else 
something bad will happen to them.” Scott didn’t know it at the time, but he was not 
Ryan’s only victim. Years later, in 2019, the Diocese of Joliet confirmed Ryan as a 
substantiated child sex abuser. And in 2002, Ryan was accused of soliciting a 15 year 
old Springfield boy for sex in 1984—the same year he returned to the city and began 
abusing Scott. 


The boy said the bishop saw him walking one night and offered a ride. They wound 
up in the cathedral rectory, where Ryan said he would pay the boy $50 to strip naked 
and let the bishop massage him with baby oil. During the massage, Ryan tried to have 
sex with the child, but the boy resisted and escaped. Because of a perceived conflict of 
interest, the Diocese of Springfield referred this allegation to the Diocese of Peoria, 
which concluded in 2002 that Ryan should no longer function publicly due to the po- 
tential for “spiritual harm to the faithful.” No mention was made in the Diocese of 
Peoria’s findings of harm to children. 


By the time the Diocese of Peoria made its 2002 determination that Ryan should no 
longer function in public ministry, it was too late. Ryan had retired as Springfield’s 
bishop three years earlier in 1999. His final years at the diocese’s helm were turbu- 
lent. He was accused of sexually abusing at least two children in January 1995. The 
diocese apparently did nothing—and for one of those survivors, the abuse continued 
another four years. As for Scott, it took about three decades until he felt comfortable 
talking to anyone about Ryan’s abusing him in the mid-198o0s. He has experienced 
suicidal thoughts and is now in therapy. Ryan was never prosecuted. The powerful 
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bishop from Springfield died in 2015 without facing justice for what he did to Scott 
and other young boys. 


LOUIS C. SHEA 


Father Louis Shea sexually abused children while he minis- 
tered within the Diocese of Springfield. That much came 
) through when the Attorney General’s investigators analyzed 
the scant file the diocese produced regarding Shea. So inves- 
tigators pushed the diocese to add Shea to its published list 
of substantiated child sex abusers. But the diocese was re- 
luctant to do so without speaking with the survivor who had 
accused Shea—“we have not heard from her since 2004, and 
do not want to reach out because she may have moved on; 
we don’t want to trigger memories.” The investigators knew 
though that the survivor had not “moved on.” Not only had 
she contacted the Attorney General’s investigators asking 
for help regarding the abuse she endured at Shea’s hands, 
but her sister had done the same regarding her own abuse by Shea. In the 1960s, 
when sisters “Abby” and “Annie” were 5 and 6 years old, Shea was considered a friend 
of the family—Mom, Dad, Abby, Annie, and their siblings. When Shea was an assis- 
tant pastor at the family’s parish, he came to their home for dinner at least once a 
week. After dinner he would drink hard liquor with the girls’ father. “Father Shea al- 
ways smelled like booze and pipe tobacco,” Abby recalls. At bedtime, he would “come 
looking for me, lift me up in front of all my family members, and take me upstairs to 
‘tuck me in’ and ‘pray over me.” Abby shared a bedroom with Annie, but as the older 
sister, Annie was allowed to stay up later. Once upstairs “in the dark,” Shea would 
pull down Abby’s “bedspread and sheet and then he laid next to me, where he repeat- 
edly tickled, then fondled, then more intently felt my body, moving my top up and 
bottoms down, positioning my legs where he could feel my genitals.” Reliving those 
nights, Abby remembers that “Father Shea always whispered and told me to be very 
quiet. He told me he loved me, and that Jesus loved me. He asked me how it felt when 
he fondled and touched different areas of my body. I remember him watching my face 
and looking into my eyes for a response. I don’t remember penetration, but I do re- 
member regular instances of continual rubbing and him exploring the folds and de- 
tails of my genitals.” Being the older sister did not allow Annie to escape Shea’s 
abuse. She remembers Shea would sometimes stay in the guest bedroom, adjacent to 
the girls’ room. Shea would come “into and spoon and grope me.” He “always smelled 
of alcohol” and would sometimes start by rubbing or massaging the back of her neck, 
armpits, and then move around to her breast nipples and belly button and then the 
underpants area. Shea “would kiss the back of my neck and shoulders but not my 
face. There was never any penetration made but there was massaging and rubbing 
and groping.” Annie “liked to read in bed, and this is what I would do many times 
while Father Shea was groping and fondling me.” She “learned how to bury herself in 
books—to focus on books, and not what was being done to my little body.” Over time, 
it became known to the sisters that the other was being abused. Abby remembers hid- 
ing from Shea, afraid of the abuse that was coming. Once “I went upstairs to hide be- 
hind a large bathtub and found my sister there. I remember asking, ‘What are you do- 
ing here,’ and she said, ‘I’m hiding from Father Shea.’ I said, ‘Me too,’ and crawled in 
next to her.” Annie too remembers “hiding in the bathroom when we heard Father 
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Shea’s footsteps on the staircase coming up to the second floor.” Abby says the abuse 
“went on for a very long time. 

I didn’t even have words to talk about it for almost a decade afterward.” She was 
abused “repeatedly, at least once a week for approximately three years.” Abby is not 
sure why the abuse stopped—“I don’t remember ever thinking I could tell him to stop 
or to leave me alone.” Maybe it stopped because he “was reassigned or maybe he just 
lost interest.” Near the end of the period of abuse, Shea (a self-described artist) gave 
Abby a portrait of her he painted. He also gave her a self-portrait—“it was very dark 
and looked like Father Shea at night in my bedroom.” Abby has the painting still—“it 
is creepy to this day.” Annie estimates that Shea abused her “between 60 and 100 
times, over approximately four years.” She remembers the final episode of abuse. 
Shea was “reaching into my underpants one time when he went too far, I braced my 
feet against the wall and pushed back hard to push him off the bed and onto the 
floor.” That “was the last time Father Shea approached me.” Both sisters have been in 
counseling over the years to help them deal with, and try to heal from, Shea’s sex 
abuse. Decades ago, at the suggestion of one of her counselors, Annie summoned the 
courage to confront her abuser. She found Shea’s telephone number, called him, and 
told him “I know what you did to me; you'll burn in hell.” Shea’s only response (re- 
peated over and over during the call)—“I have no recollection.” For her part, Abby 
reached out in 2002 to Bishop George Lucas and reported Shea’s abuse. Lucas pre- 
pared an internal memorandum after the call, writing that the woman he spoke with 
“reports sexual abuse by a priest over a period of years when she was 5-7 years old. 
She claims her sister was also abused during the same time period.” The bishop told 
Abby that Shea was dead, offered an apology, and encouraged her to contact the 
state’s attorney “if she wishes. Since it is her story and her reputation that are in- 
volved, I would leave to her whether she wishes anyone else to know about it.” Not 
satisfied with her 2002 conversation with the bishop, Abby contacted the diocese two 
years later in 2004 and exchanged communications with the diocese’s victims assis- 
tance coordinator. She was again encouraged to “contact appropriate civil authori- 
ties.” And that is where things stood at the diocese until Abby and Annie separately 
(and unbeknownst to the other) reached out to the Attorney General’s investigators in 
2018. Annie told investigators that “it’s time for me to step up, and do what I should 
have done long ago” and report the details of Shea’s abuse. Abby also reported the 
abuse, commenting that at the time it occurred “we were too young to speak up or un- 
derstand.” From those communications, it was clear to the Attorney General’s investi- 
gators that the sisters had not “moved on,” as diocesan officials had speculated. After 
the Attorney General’s investigators made it known to the diocese that Abby and An- 
nie had contacted them regarding Shea’s abuse, the diocese wrote both sisters, show- 
ing a newfound interest in their wellbeing and offering an opportunity to “meet with 
our Diocesan Review Board” and “with the Most Reverend Thomas John Paprocki, 
Bishop of Springfield.” The invitation seemed straightforward enough. But the ordeal 
that followed in the spring and summer of 2019 was far from straightforward. As it 
turned out, the invitation to meet with the review board was conditioned upon Abby 
and Annie first meeting separately with the diocese’s victims assistance coordinator 
so an “incident report” could be completed for the review board’s consideration—a 
significant condition for Abby given that she now lives far from Illinois. The sisters 
also learned that outside legal counsel for the diocese would be present during this 
initial meeting. Because they were comfortable with the Attorney General’s investiga- 
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tor they had worked with regarding Shea’s abuse of them, they asked the diocese if he 
could join the meeting to offer emotional support. The diocese denied their request. 
Instead, the diocese told Abby and Annie they could bring anyone for emotional sup- 
port—anyone, that is, except the Attorney General’s investigator. Abby and Annie’s 
request for emotional support was well founded, because rather than an opportunity 
for each of them to separately report what happened to them, the initial meetings 
were in the nature of inquisitions, with legal counsel for the diocese interrogating the 
sisters. To Abby and Annie, it seemed the actual purpose of the meetings was for legal 
counsel to obtain information in the event litigation ensued. Worse yet, the draft inci- 
dent reports generated by the victims assistance coordinator for Abby’s and Annie’s 
review both omitted critical facts about Shea’s abuse and included misstatements re- 
lating to the meeting (for example, failing to note legal counsel to the diocese was 
present) and relating to the sex abuse Abby and Annie suffered. To their credit, Abby 
and Annie weathered the storm, with each submitting corrected incident reports for 
the diocese’s review board to consider in a meeting scheduled for a few weeks later, a 
meeting they wanted to attend. In those reports, both Abby and Annie made clear 
that the “assistance” they sought was for Shea’s name to be added to the diocese’s list 
of substantiated child sex abusers, something the diocese refused to do. Still stinging 
from the interrogation by the diocese’s legal counsel a few weeks earlier, as the date 
for the review board meeting approached, Abby and Annie asked if they could have a 
friend accompany them to that meeting to offer emotional support. The requests were 
denied—if they wanted to address the review board, they would do so alone “in keep- 
ing with past practice of the diocese.” While disappointed with that news, Abby and 
Annie remained undeterred. Each would meet with the review board to detail the 
child sex abuse they suffered so many years ago at the hands of one of the diocese’s 
priests. Abby and Annie’s separate experiences with the review board were not signif- 
icantly different. As they intended to do, each detailed the abuse Shea heaped upon 
them. Remarkably, the review board conceded that they had seen no evidence that 
the diocese had undertaken any investigation regarding Shea’s child sex abuse. Be- 
yond that, Abby and Annie both found the majority of the review board’s members 
detached—as Abby put it “they showed a lack of empathy or coldness. There were two 
men who did not, or could not, look at me when I talked about the abuse I endured by 
Father Shea. Were they even listening?” Two members were “trying to absorb what 
was being said. The rest appeared to me as cold, hiding, indifferent or dismissive. It 
made me angry.” A few days after her meeting with the review board, Abby met with 
Bishop Paprocki, the victims assistance coordinator, and the head of the review 
board. The bishop asked Abby if she was “Catholic, do you believe in God?” Abby ex- 
plained that she was no longer Catholic and that her “experience with Father Shea is 
what helped me examine and come to this decision.” Undeterred, Bishop Paprocki 
told her to “come back, I am the shepherd of souls.” He then asked, if “I put Father 
Shea on the list, is that going to make you happy?” In response, Abby simply reiter- 
ated that he “needed to put Father Shea on the credibly accused list.” Abby then 
thanked the three of them, and excused herself from the meeting. The takeaway for 
these survivors from the diocese’s “victims assistance” program was a negative. 
Throughout the process the Diocese of Springfield and Bishop Paprocki prioritized 
their own interests over supporting the survivors, and showed a failure to truly listen 
and understand what survivors need along their path to healing. As Abby put it, 
“there was a stubborn refusal to act for 17 years, and not until forced to do so by the 
Attorney General. Incredible pain for the victim, who provided all the information, as 
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there was no investigation. An interrogation by a nationally known defense lawyer, 
with the results of that meeting producing a badly written, incomplete incident report 
that diminished the horror of my experience. Then a review board gathered to judge 
whether a victim’s experience is credible. It all feels unfair and incomplete, only to 
serve the diocese, not the victim.” And the meeting with the bishop, in which her faith 
was questioned and she was told that the bishop was “the shepherd of souls,” left 
Abby shaking her head in amazement. The one positive from the experience (a signif- 
icant one) is that after Abby and Annie met with the review board, it recommended to 
the bishop that Shea’s child sex abuse of both Abby and Annie be substantiated. With 
that, Shea’s name was added to the diocese’s list of child sex abusers. This news was 
communicated to Abby and Annie by the victims assistance coordinator, but rather 
than acknowledge the abuse with a humble apology and request for forgiveness, the 
victims assistance coordinator closed with this—“The Holy Spirit intervened and wis- 
dom prevailed.” Reflecting on it all, Abby’s final point to Attorney General’s investiga- 
tors was that “much work remains in order for the Diocese of Springfield and Bishop 
Paprocki to understand the needs of survivor healing.” 


WALTER M. WEERTS 


Shortly after opening the clergy abuse hotline, the Attorney 
General’s investigators became familiar with the name of 
Father Walter Weerts. The three survivors who reached out 
all had similar experiences. Weerts first befriended their 
parents, all of whom were devout Catholics. Then he would 
buy the boys gifts and take them to fancy restaurants in his 
Mercedes—and eventually on trips in his private plane. “Lit- 
tle did you know you were on a date,” one of his survivors 
reflects today. The Diocese of Springfield’s files show both 
Bishop William O’Connor and Bishop Joseph McNicholas 
knew Weerts was sexually abusing young boys as far back as 
the 1960s and 1970s. Apparently because of those allega- 
tions, the diocese reassigned Weerts to new parishes at least three times. This simply 
allowed Weerts to rack up more victims—he sexually abused approximately 20 young 
boys before he was criminally charged in 1985. Even then, the diocese praised him: 
“With the exception of the matters for which he is under indictment,” it said, Weerts’s 
behavior has been “of the very best.” Nothing could have been further from the truth. 
Weerts always tried to get “Bruce” alone. The priest would approach the young altar 
server at Saint Ambrose in Godfrey when he was preparing the wine and water for 
early morning mass. It was the early 1960s, and Bruce was around 11 years old. 
Weerts often put Bruce on his lap and tickled him—and that would lead to the priest 
running his hands up the boy’s legs and fondling him. As Bruce put it, “My reputation 
was as Father Weerts’s boy.” Bruce remembers one trip in particular. Weerts told 
Bruce’s parents he was taking the boy to meet his own parents. But when they ar- 
rived, no one was home. Bruce believes the priest had him spend the night there any- 
way—and maybe even the whole weekend. He doesn’t recall what Weerts did to him 
on this trip but is sure there was abuse of some sort. Bruce’s parents eventually be- 
came aware Weerts was sexually abusing their son. After receiving several warning 
calls about Weerts from other parents, Bruce’s father drove to the diocese’s head- 
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quarters and demanded to see the bishop. His father told the bishop what Weerts had 
done to Bruce and warned, “If you don’t do something, I’m going to kill him.” 

As a result, Bruce recalls, “Weerts was here today, gone tomorrow, with no explana- 
tion given.” Bruce never told anyone about the abuse while it was happening. He felt 
embarrassed and thought he had done something wrong. He worried no one would 
believe him because priests were held “on a pedestal.” Bruce says the abuse affected 
his “thinking about the church.” “I don’t consider myself a great Catholic,” he ex- 
plains, “and I don’t have a positive attitude about the church.” Bruce says it is “abso- 
lutely meaningful” to see Weerts listed on the diocese’s list of credibly accused 
priests. “I knew what he did was wrong,” Bruce says. And as with many survivors, 
Bruce was grateful for the opportunity to relay his experience. “This has helped me,” 
he told the Attorney General’s investigators. Like Bruce, “Phil” was as an altar server 
and also sang in the church choir at Saint Thomas the Apostle in Decatur, where 
Weerts ministered starting in 1967. The abuse began shortly after Weerts arrived, 
when Phil was 14 years old. Suspecting nothing but good intentions, Phil was happy 
to accept Weerts’s invitation to accompany the priest to Granite City to help with his 
property. Weerts even promised to pay for Phil’s meals. But the priest was visibly up- 
set when he arrived at Phil’s home to pick him up and found the boy had invited a 
friend to join them. Weerts asked Phil to go again the following weekend. This time, 
however, he instructed Phil it would be just the two of them—and, the priest said, he 
would pay the boy $100 for his troubles. The abuse began when they took a break for 
lunch on the second trip. Weerts handed Phil a cup with a straw and told him to take 
a sip. Phil remarked that the drink had a funny taste, but Weerts dismissed the boy’s 
comment, noting Granite City had a “water problem.” The next thing Phil remembers 
is waking up on a blanket wearing nothing below the waist. His shoes, pants, and un- 
derwear were off and he had a terrible pain in his buttocks. When he started to move, 
he felt a sticky substance down his leg. He was so young at the time that he didn’t 
know exactly what had happened. Today, Phil is clear about it: “He raped me. He 
sodomized me.” Phil believes Weerts probably drugged him or gave him alcohol. 
Weerts told Phil no one would believe him about what happened in Granite City. Phil 
thought Weerts was right about that. “We were taught that priests, nuns, monsignors, 
bishops, the pope were all up on a pedestal,” Phil explains. “We were taught to show 
them great respect and do what they tell you.” Weerts abused Phil again a few weeks 
later at a Boy Scouts meeting. Towards the end of the meeting, the priest told the boy 
he needed to talk to him. Once they were alone, Weerts pulled down his pants and 
told Phil he was going to put his penis in the boy’s mouth. Phil refused. So Weerts 
forced Phil to pull down his pants and underwear down and “sodomized him” again. 
Phil remembers this as the most painful thing he had ever experienced. He had night- 
mares from that day forward; he recalls he would “wake up frightened to death.” Be- 
tween 1968 and 1971, there was a lull in the abuse directed at Phil. But in 1971, while 
Phil was on a senior retreat with his high school, Weerts wandered into the kitchen, 
which Phil had been cleaning, and slammed the door shut. The priest threatened the 
boy, “You're not getting out of here.” He pulled down his pants and his underwear 
and commanded Phil to suck his penis. Again, Phil refused. And again, Phil recalls, 
“Weerts raped and sodomized me. It was so rough that I bled really bad. I took my 
underwear to the fire to burn it.” Phil knows Weerts was abusing four or five other 
boys at the time. When he spotted Weerts’s car at one of those boys’ houses, Phil 
knew what was going on. “We were afraid,” Phil remembers. “We didn’t know what 
he would do to us.” Nevertheless, the boys decided to report Weerts to the police. On 
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the day they planned to make the report, all but one of the boys gathered together. 
They waited for the final boy, but he never showed. 

That put an end to the boys’ plan. They were “still intimidated” by what Weerts told 
them, and they convinced themselves that no one would believe them. After 53 years 
“of being tortured and living in a hell of dreams,” Phil was finally ready to share his 
experience with the Attorney General’s investigators. Phil has had a hard life. His 
marriage ended in divorce, at least in part due to problems with intimacy stemming 
from the abuse he endured. And Phil says he is not alone. All the boys Weerts abused 
in the parish experienced nightmares and other anxieties. Phil dealt with his own 
anxieties by drinking. The diocese offered counseling, which Phil accepted. But the 
diocese backtracked and refused, without explanation, to pay any bills after an initial 
quarterly invoice—even after receiving a letter from Phil’s therapist attesting to the 
impact of the abuse and the importance of therapy for Phil’s recovery. The ordeal has 
left Phil with significant medical debt he is unable to afford. This has compounded 
the trauma and anxiety Phil has experienced. “Rob” is the third survivor of Weerts’s 
abuse who reached out to the Attorney General’s investigators. He says his mother 
taught him “if you can trust anyone, you can trust a priest.” His two older brothers 
were altar servers at Sacred Heart in Villa Grove, and Rob thought it looked pretty 
cool. So he became an altar server himself around 1972, when he was in fifth grade. 
Shortly after Weerts arrived at Sacred Heart, he asked Rob’s mother if the boy could 
help him with some work at the parish. And then the priest asked Rob to work at his 
property in Granite City—just as he had done to Phil a few years earlier. Rob helped 
Weerts remove and install insulation all day. As Rob showered, Weerts kept opening 
the door to look him over. After dinner, Weerts showed Rob where they would be 
sleeping. There was only one bed. Later that night, as they lay together in the same 
bed, Weerts started talking. “Mothers send their boys to me so they can become fully 
alive,” the priest explained to Rob. “This is part of life. I will help you to become a 
good lover and husband.” Weerts then forced Rob to take off his shirt. Rob complied. 
At that point, Weerts began to fondle Rob and asked for oral sex. “Other boys kiss my 
dick,” he said. “You should too.” That was the first of many assaults. Rob says he was 
abused one or two times a month for the next eight years or so. He estimates he was 
abused a total of 50 to 100 times. Every now and then, Weerts would tell him another 
boy was a good lover in an effort to validate what he was doing. Weerts also was quick 
to lose his temper. It all took a significant toll on Rob’s life. He felt depressed. He 
started drinking and smoking weed. He was constantly in trouble. And his grades be- 
gan to suffer. Even long after the abuse ended, Rob still suffers the longterm conse- 
quences. Rob says the abuse “ruined me mentally, physically and spiritually.” He has 
been in therapy for a decade, grappling with “suicide-type feelings.” The Diocese of 
Springfield says it didn’t learn of Weerts’s sexual abuse of young boys until he was 
criminally charged in 1985. But its own files show otherwise. The disgraced priest’s 
interest in children first came to the diocese’s attention in 1962—around the same 
time Weerts began abusing Bruce, and years before he would do the same to Phil and 
Rob. That year, Father Frank Westhoff—a child sex abuser himself whose own narra- 
tive appears elsewhere in this report—told Bishop O’Connor that Weerts was engag- 
ing in inappropriate activities with young boys. Decades after the fact, Westhoff dis- 
cussed the incident with diocesan officials, who recorded his recollections in an inter- 
nal 2003 memo. Westhoff said he had been “approached by parents who told him 
their son was doing strange things with Father Weerts, namely, wrestling. Father 
Westhoff said that was not strange but they replied that it happened in the nude.” 
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Eight other families came forward the next week with similar complaints. Westhoff 
decided all this was sufficiently “strange” to warrant a meeting with the bishop. 

He brought with him a list of children who he thought might be at risk. But when 
Westhoff “told the Bishop about Father Weerts, the Bishop replied that Father West- 
hoff was just engaging in self-aggrandizement at the expense of the reputation of an- 
other priest. The Bishop simply refused to accept the list of names Father Westhoff 
had prepared and told him to take it home.” Years later, the diocese received a second 
unheeded warning about Weerts. In 1978, when Weerts was assigned to Sacred Heart 
—and sexually abusing Rob—another boy’s parents told Bishop McNicholas they were 
considering filing criminal charges against the priest for taking “indecent liberties” 
with their young son. “Please don’t feel that we are making these accusations without 
much soul searching,” the boy’s parents wrote the bishop. “There are other families in 
this parish whom we feel have experienced similar problems with their older sons.” 
The parents explained: “We are concerned not only with [Weerts’s] mental health, 
but also with his future moral character. We will pursue this not only for our son, but 
for the other children that Father will come in contact with in the future. We are not 
seeking punishment or vengeance, but sincerely wish to see that the psychiatric care 
Father so desperately needs is made available to him.” The diocese did its best to 
avoid any meeting between the boy’s parents and the bishop. Meanwhile, the bishop 
accepted Weerts’s resignation from Sacred Heart and transferred him to Saint Mary 
of the Assumption in Sainte Marie and Saint Valentine in Bend. The boy’s parents did 
not relent. In April 1979, they met with a diocesan priest, who summarized the dis- 
cussion in a letter to Bishop McNicholas. “They expressed concern that Fr. Weerts is 
not well and are concerned that he is in a position where he could do harm to young 
people.” The priest told the parents that Weerts’s “position was temporary and he 
would be leaving his present assignment soon’; he also insisted “the Bishop is aware 
of Fr. Weerts’s needs, that he is watching the situation closely and is providing what- 
ever he deems necessary on Fr. Weerts[’s] behalf.” But the parents “were not satisfied 
with that and said they felt it necessary to prosecute Fr. Weerts, if he was assigned 
again to a pastoral responsibility, because they do not think he is well and stable in 
these matters. They felt that if other parents had prosecuted earlier, the situation 
with their two boys [ ] would not have happened.” Even so, the diocesan priest con- 
tinued to try to talk the boy’s parents out of pursuing legal action. “I spoke about the 
harm and scandal to the Church, the parish and their own children,” he assured the 
bishop, “but to no avail. I don’t know how to dissuade them.” He wondered whether 
the bishop might want to meet with them himself—and might have better luck con- 
vincing them to keep the matter under wraps. Bishop McNicholas declined the 
priest’s suggestion but commended him for his “priestly service in this assignment.” 
Behind the scenes, however, there can be no doubt the bishop was concerned about 
the danger Weerts posed to children. In June 1979, he arranged for Weerts to be 
transferred to Saint Boniface in Edwardsville, where he would live and work while 
undergoing a “treatment plan” with a local doctor. After a year of “treatment,” the 
bishop was apparently satisfied with the results; in June 1980, he appointed Weerts 
the pastor of two parishes—Saint Brigid in Liberty and Saint Thomas in Camp Point. 
The diocese placed no restrictions on Weerts’s ministry. That was a mistake. Only a 
few months in, the bishop received a letter from a concerned parishioner: “Fr. Weerts 
took some of the high school students to a swimming party in Quincy. I heard that he 
went swimming with them and had a bikini swimsuit on. Is this right for a priest to 
do??” More than 20 years after the diocese first was told Weerts posed a danger to 
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children in 1962, it finally received a warning it could not ignore. Weerts was indicted 
in November 1985 by the Adams County state’s attorney. 

As part of the criminal investigation, police interviewed a church staffer who said in 
the summer of 1984 she had found Weerts and a child in the sacristy of the church. 
The room was dark when she opened the door—and because she felt “intimidated” by 
Weerts, who was known for his “bad temper,” she did not enter. Later the staffer said 
she “felt guilty.” She “was young and naive” and not expecting to encounter some- 
thing like this in such a sacred space. Weerts was charged with five counts of aggra- 
vated criminal sexual abuse of three children under the age of 16. Prosecutors told the 
court there was a “clear indication” the diocese had removed Weerts from parishes 
“because of relationships with boys.” 


After pleading guilty, Weerts insisted during his sentencing hearing that he was pre- 
pared to “take full responsibility” for his actions but then, to the contrary, claimed he 
did not make the victims “do anything” and suggested they were “learning how to 
blame” others. Meanwhile, Bishop Daniel Ryan requested a sentence of probation be- 
cause, he said, Weerts’s behavior had always been “of the very best”; he neglected to 
mention the evidence in the diocese’s own files showing Weerts had been sexually 
abusing boys for years. 


Ultimately, the judge sentenced Weerts to six years in prison. Tragically, Weerts’ 
criminal conviction did not stop him from being around children. In the 1990s, he ap- 
plied for a position as a horticultural instructor at Palm Beach Community College in 
Florida. The college reached out to diocesan priest Kevin Laughery, who said Weerts 
had left the Diocese of Springfield because he was changing careers; Laughery ne- 
glected to mention anything about Weerts’s criminal convictions because, he later 
claimed, he simply chose to answer the specific questions he was asked by the college. 


Aided by Laughery’s lies, Weerts became a community college professor—and then fi- 
nagled his way into teaching a class at the local high school and giving talks to middle 
school students. Some of Weerts’s college students even used him as a babysitter. 
More than five years passed before a few intrepid students uncovered Weerts’s past 
and exposed him as a “pedophile priest.” As of today, the Diocese of Springfield has 
received 22 reports of child sex abuse by Weerts. His time in the diocese is best 
summed up by Rob: “Weerts destroyed lives.” 


FRANK D. WESTHOFF 


“My priesthood,” Father Frank Westhoff wrote the Diocese of 
Springfield in October 2002, “has been characterized by a consistent 
concern for the marginalized, the disenfranchised, those who are 
powerless, the used, the exploited, the wounded and others of like 
situation.” A commitment to the most vulnerable would be seen as a 
virtue for most priests. But it looks very different coming from a sub- 
stantiated child sex abuser like Westhoff. Kelly McFadden, who 
asked that his real name be used, had the whole world in front of him in the summer 
of 1966. He was an altar server at Saint Patrick in Decatur, the oldest Catholic parish 
in the city. His family had been loyal members and supporters of the church for more 
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than half a century; during the Great Depression, his grandfather and other business 
leaders had helped the parish stay afloat and continue to provide free education to 
neighborhood children. The parish had played an integral role in his family’s life for 
generations. As for Kelly, he had just finished the eighth grade and was looking for- 
ward to starting high school at Saint Theresa in the fall. His thoughts were consumed 
by the excitement of joining the swim team—and the pretty girls he was hoping to 
meet. Westhoff had come to play an important role in Kelly’s life during the two years 
that had passed since the priest was assigned to Saint Patrick in 1964. Indeed, Kelly 
was interested in becoming a priest himself. Westhoff encouraged him to pursue the 
vocation and even took him on day trips to visit seminaries across the state. Kelly 
considered Westhoff to be his mentor. But as he grew from a boy into a young teen, 
Kelly began to notice a change in Westhoff. The priest had become increasingly de- 
manding of Kelly’s time, which made him uncomfortable. He let Westhoff know he 
would have to stop being an altar server; his schedule was too busy now that he was 
entering high school and joining the swim team. On his last day as an altar server, 
Kelly hung around the church sacristy with the other server after celebrating mass. 
He remembers it was a beautiful summer morning, redolent with the excitement of 
new possibilities. All of a sudden, Westhoff approached Kelly from behind and started 
to tickle him. Kelly asked the priest to stop but he wouldn't. It’s hard for Kelly to re- 
member exactly what happened next. He recalls vigorously thrashing and fighting to 
be able to breathe. He recalls Westhoff yelling at the other server to “get out” and the 
terrified look on the face of the other server as he ran out of the sacristy. He recalls 
blacking out and then “waking up” as he fought with Westhoff. Most of all, he recalls 
feeling he was going to die as his strength waned in the struggle and he fell to the 
floor and lost consciousness. When Kelly came to, he found Westhoff kneeling over 
him— straddling him as he vigorously rubbed Kelly’s crotch and testicles. Westhoff 
stopped rubbing Kelly’s crotch when he realized the boy was waking up and then be- 
gan tickling him up and down his ribs and midsection. It was like Westhoff was trying 
to convince Kelly that there hadn’t been any sexual touching—that this was only 
“horseplay.” But to this day, Kelly remembers the look on Westhoff’s face as he 
awoke. It was a look the boy didn’t fully understand for many years. It was the look of 
sexual pleasure. The look on Westhoff’s face turned to panic once he saw Kelly was 
struggling and yelling loud enough to draw attention. The priest jumped up and ran 
out of the sacristy. Kelly isn’t sure how long it took him to sit up and then stand. 
When he did, the sacristy was in shambles. Chairs had been toppled over; the clock 
on the wall and a large crucifix beneath had been knocked to the floor. As he walked 
home, Kelly says, “the world looked a whole lot different.” Everything seemed grey 
and in slow motion. He felt as if his “soul had been murdered.” Kelly had been a 
happy-go-lucky kid, but now he fell into a deep depression and went silent—unable to 
speak at all in certain social situations. “It’s hard to express the level of devastation,” 
he says. “It was so confusing and disorienting. I could not understand what had hap- 
pened.” After the abuse, Westhoff twice visited Kelly’s house unannounced—once to 
lend him a book, and later to retrieve it. “Both times,” Kelly explains, “it was clear his 
actual purpose was to test me—to see if I had told anyone.” Kelly told no one about 
the abuse for more than 35 years. He feels lucky to have entered into a long and ful- 
filling marriage which now stands at 43 years. He and his wife had a family, a true 
blessing, he says. He built a successful career in the field of community mental 
health, where he worked with children and young adults. But still, Kelly wanted the 
truth of his childhood abuse to be known. In August 2002, he reached out to the dio- 
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cese to share his experience for the first time. He met with the review board but soon 
received a letter from Bishop George Lucas telling him the board could not come to a 
consensus about whether the abuse had occurred. Westhoff remained a priest in good 
standing until he died in January 2006. And that’s where things stood until 2018, 
when Kelly learned Westhoff had been substantiated as a child sex abuser by the Dio- 
cese of Jefferson City in Missouri. He again reached out to the Diocese of Springfield 
to request that the details he reported back in 2002 be compared to the accusation 
found credible by the Jefferson City diocese; if enough of them matched up, Kelly rea- 
soned, it could cause the Springfield diocese to reconsider its stance. But the Diocese 
of Springfield put up yet another roadblock. Its victims assistance coordinator told 
Kelly the diocese had a policy not to investigate allegations against dead priests be- 
cause they would not have an opportunity to defend themselves. Worse, Kelly says, 
the coordinator seemed “incredulous as to what relevance such an inquiry would even 
provide.” “The abuse was not as bad as dealing with the Diocese of Springfield,” Kelly 
insists. “They hid behind their dead priest policy. All I wanted from the diocese was 
that the truth be told.” That’s when Kelly reached out to the Attorney General’s inves- 
tigators to share his experience. “Most survivors of sexual abuse in childhood want 
their truth to be known,” he explains. And, he adds, they want their truth to be offi- 
cially acknowledged by the church “so children will be safe and nurtured as they 
should be. That is the change we most fervently desire.” The change Kelly so desired 
finally came, at least in some small measure. As a result of Kelly contacting the Attor- 
ney General’s investigators, and making known to them what happened to him, the 
Diocese of Springfield relented. It now includes Westhoff on the diocese’s public list 
of substantiated child sex abusers. As a result, Kelly takes comfort in knowing his 
truth has been officially acknowledged. 


SUMMARY - Under the Illinois Dioceses Uniform Practices, more investigations 
will be opened, more claims of child sex abuse will be substantiated, and more preda- 
tor clerics will be exposed to the world. 


END “The Confessional — Illinois A.G. Report” 


